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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Patron: His M AJESTY Tue Kina. 
Conpuctor : Sir Freperick BripGce, C.V.O. 





we now VACAN( IES" in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 


NTRALTOS, TI NORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have | 
; VOICES OF I ALITY, and s uld be prep ed ass an | 
in ; Address, The Secreta toyal 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W. 
Instituted 1822. Incx rporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President: H.R.H. Tue Duke or Connavuenrt, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzig, Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 













haelmas Term begit »tember 
Entrance Examination, irsday, September 18, at 9.30 a.m. 
The Next SE SSION Traini Cor p: re he 
e ter ‘ Succe lidates at 
cre tad Ass ciate es (A. R. A M. 
nging (Female). Last for entry, 





s in preparation for 





; F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
Y (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 
itegrams—‘ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—‘“ 1160, Western.’ 
sondon,” 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G., 
Director : 
‘«C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Hon. Sec. : CHartes Morey, Esq. 








e on September 25. Entrance 


The NEXT TERM will commen 


Monday, September 22. 






dus and official Entry Form may be obtained from 
FRANK POWNALL, Regiswar. 


THE ROYAL COLLEG E OF ORGANISTS. 


n Regulations, List of C« 


1 on application 


ge Publications, Lectures, &c., 





- H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
Aensington Gore, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. | 
HN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. | 
Established by the Corporation of London, 
Principal: LANDON RONALD. 
PRIVATE. 1 MUSICAL EDUCATION at an inc lusive fee. 
CE TE LESSONS are given in all musical subjects and 
vE TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, 
rn ‘OPERA 
PEEKLY ORCHESTRAL PRACTICES ARE CONDUCTED 
HE PRINCIPAL. Pr sspectus and Syllabus of Local Centre 
xal Schools Examinations ( ypen to general public) free. 


BSAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. Tel. 1943, Holborn. 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


bang ations fo r degrees in Musicare held as follows :—Matriculation, | 
oy ctober ; First Mus. B., March and September ; Final Mus. B., | 
_— D. » September only. 
Fog . 
ie bariculars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office, 
Opies of former Examination Pz apers, 1S. per set, 





THE MUSICAL TIMES 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
FOUNDED IN 1844. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


Price 3d. ; Postage 14d. 


innual Subscription, Post-/ree, 4s. 


GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


SEPTEMBER og, 10, 11 »1 191}. 


P wc ° 

Tue M Gra s MAJEst Tue KING a 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
» H.R.H. PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG. 


QUEEN 


Principat, SoLorsts :—Merspames ACKTE, GLEESON-WHITE, 
RUTH VINCENT, ADA CROSSLEY, MILDRED JONES, 
Misses PHYLLIS LETT, DOROTHY SILK, Messrs. JOHN 
COATES, GERVASE ELWES, JOHN BOOTH, DALTON 


BAKER, HARRY DEARTH, ROBERT RADFORD. 
Pianist :—Dr. CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS., 


Cont r:i—Dr. A. HERBERT BREWER. 
In THe CATHEDRAI 
TUESDAY, , ** Elijah. t8p.m., ‘“Gerontius ; Brahms's 
Symphony D. 


WEDNESDAY, at 11.30, ‘* The Passi (Bach). 


FHURSDAY, at 11.30, New Oratori ‘* The Promised Land 
(Saint-Saéns); New Motet (C. V. Stanford); Te Deum (Parry) ; 


Symph my in E flat (FE) gar) At 8 p.m., “‘ Requiem " (Verdi); Prelude, 
“Parsifal (Wagner); ‘* Israel in Egypt ” (Handel). 
FRIDAY, at 11.30, ‘* Messiah. 
Admission :—Reserved Seats, from 15s. to 2s. 6d. 
In tue SHIRE HALL (WEDNESDAY). 


At 8.15, “‘Sir Patrick Spens” (Brewer); Pia te Concerto, B flat 


(Mozart). Solo Pianist :—Dr. Saint-Saéns. And Miscellaneous. 


For Programmes, &c., apply, Minchin & Gibbs, Gloucester. 
P. BARRETT COOKE, Secretary, Gloucester. 


LEEDS TRIE NNI AL MU SIC AL FESTIVAL. 


ConbDut : 
SIR EDWARD ELGAR, O.M. 
HERR ARTHUR NIKISCH. 
DR. H. P. ALLEN 
Miss EDYTH WALKER, Mama 1 A. NOORDEWEIR.- 
REDDINGIUS, Miss CARRIE TUBB, Miss MURIEL FOSTER, 
Mapame P. pe HAAN-MANIFARGES, Miss PHYLLIS LETT, 
Mr. JOHN COATES, Mr. GERVASE ELWES, Mr. VAN ROOY, 
Mr. ROBERT RADFORD, Mr. THORPE BATES. Soto Pian 
Mapame TERESE CARRENO. Soro Viotinist: Mr. MISC HA 
ELMAN. 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Cuorvus Master :—Mr. H. A. FRICKER, Mus. B 


Chorus of 360 voices from s yers 1 Leeds and the West Riding 


f the County of York. 
For further detailed particulars see programme, w 
on application to the Chief Mu ISK 


g hich can be had free 
Sellers and to the Festiva! Office. 

CHARLES F. HAIGH, Secretary. 

Festival Offices : 24, Great George Street, Leeds. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


Patroness: Her Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart., LL.D. 
Principal: Dr. ApotrH Bropsky. 

NEW COLLEGE YEAR opens on Tuesday, Septem! 

Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a « mplete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shi rter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £30, payable in instalments of £10 at the beginning 
of each term. Special Fee for Wind Instrument Course, 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum, 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship informati« 
and Entry Forms, on applic ation. 

New Professor of Singing—Miss Marie Brema. 


STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 









m, Diploma Regulations, 
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MANCHES STER SC HOOL OF MUSIC. | MUSIC AL COMPETITION FESTIVAL, 
Patron: Sir W. H. Hou_pswortn, Bart. | CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Principal: Apert J. Cross (of the Royal Academy, London, and the | 








Leipsic Conservatorium). Sixty Professors. SATURDAY ° NOVEMBER 22, 1913. 
All Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition. Twenty-five Classes for Vocal and Instrumental Solos; Juvenile an 
Full and String Orchestras, Operas, Lectures, Recitals, Chamber and | Adult Choirs; Juvenile Contests in the Morning; Adults in é 
Orchestral Concerts. Prospectus from the Secretary, Albert Square. Afternoon. “Grand Concert and Prize-Giving in the Evening. 
g ) zg. 


“se - var . n one aa © » Chief Adjudicator, Dr. W. G. McN fs 
SCHUMANN PIANOFORTE STUDIOS Qe)! guitanus (postefree, etd) from Goatalies Geman acai 












Who 








AZLOLIAN HALL, NEW BOND STREET, W. HvuMPHREYs, Crystal I alace, Sydenham, S.E 
5. Training for Pianists on the Authentic Traditions of the STEINWAY HALL. 
Schumann Schools. tats MADAME AMY SHERWIN’S | MONDAY 
: . a i EVENINGS to be held at the STEINWAY HALL, 
M ME. AMINA GOODWIN. EVERY FIRST MONDAY in the MONTH, from Oct. 6 onward 
at 8 o'clock, 
a eipzig and Paris Conservatoires, Franz Liszt and Mme. Schumann A LONG-FELT WANT. 
Schools.) —_ ra a rr N ADAME AMY SHERWIN, in instituting these 
tall eachers trained in the o¢ senna Method, | 4 Monday evenings, has the primary object in view of intr 
Term commences September . to the public those of her PUPILS SUFFICIENTLY ADV ANCE | 
and further particulars, apply Secretary. } and also NEW SONGS by BRITISH COMPOSERS. 
by Assistant Professors can be arranged.) Tickets, 7s. 6d. and 5s., at the Box Office, Steinway Hall, a 
Madame Amy Sherwin, 213, Regent Street, W. 





VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 18o1. 
18, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. 
President: Tue Most Hon. Tue MArgQuis oF ANGLESBY. 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION, 


Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,” ‘‘ Elocution: Its First Principles,” “Voc 
Faults and their Remedies.” 


Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doe. a most complete guide to singing in English."—“‘ Lancelot,’ ir 
Chairman : J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. : " rg oonees off sane expositions. "Musical Courier, N.Y, 
Hon. Director of Studies : CHurcHILt SIBLEY, Mus. Doc., F.LG.C.M. One step nearer to the ideal." —Re/eree (“ Lancelot”). 
Hon, Sec. : Geo. A. Stanton, A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., F.1.G.C.M. “Ts a reliable expert in all branches.” —Gentlewoman. 


- “A magnificent guide to both teachers and students."— Zasten 

Metropolitan Examinations in all subjec ts, including the Diplomas of | Morning News. 
A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professional * Do not hesitate to commend.” —G/asgow Herald. 
Diploma i in the Art of Texching, July, and December. ‘Well up and enthusiastic in his subject, which he handles ina 
masterly manner. His technical knowledge is minute, wide ani 
accurate: what he has to say is well worthy of consideration by publ 
singers and music teachers."—Aderdeen Free Press. 


Local Theoretical Examinations, July, and December. 
Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres, 


Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. "Has had exceptional opportunities of studying his subject... 

Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. 

All communications to be addressed as usual to the Secretary, Central “Ts an acknowledged authority. . . .’ — i estern Morning News. 
Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. "I have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that noone 


~ | knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W, H 

INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH | Preare."—“ Counterpoint,” in the Newcastle Journal. 

= Further Press Opinions on application. 

MUSICIANS. Address: “‘Heratp” Burtpincs, HARROGATE, 

F led 1888. or 139, New Bonp Srresr, W. 
oundec 1555 ———__—_———_ —— 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. THe MUN SIC IP AL , COU NCIL OF JOH ANNESBURG. 


fictoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 





Office of the Council's London Agents, 
D.D | St. Dunstan's Buildings, 


President: THe Very Rev. Tue Dean or Bristow 
——— St. Dunstan's Hill, Londo 


Oct. 16, 1913.—Lecture, entitled “ Acoustics and the Musician,” by |} ORGAN, TOWN HALL, JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA. 


I 
Dr. Churchill Sibley. AT < . Ll et rTP: 7 
“ | “ suppi\, 
ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), FEL-| "| SRDERS ARE pe VITED a as pee 
LOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and at Town Hall, Job: erate vege at Johannesburg, of an A? 


, > 3 i r 2 »mb. 
SGHOEE Seetens Custos a July, ane December. The Council does not bind itself to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
. panne = on Tenders, ——— ‘TENDER FOR ORGAN FoR Town Hau 
COMPETITIONS FOR 1913. JoHANNESBURG,” must be addressed, under sealed cover, to the London 


A Strver Mepat for the best simple Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. | Agents of the’ Municipal Council of Johannesburg, viz., Messss 
A Suver Mepat for the best simple March for Organ (Pedal | E. W. Carling & Company, St. Dunstan's Buildings, St. 





obbligato). Hill, London, and must reach them not later than 
A Bronze Mena for the best Vesper Hymn. September 30, 1913. 
A Bronze Mepbat for the best Carol. . Form of Tender and Contract Documents may be had from Messrs 
A Bronze Mepat for the best Changeable Chant. E. W. Carling & Co., on payment of a de posit of £5 5s. od., — 
_ be refunded on receipt ef a bona fide Tender and all Cor 





} Documents issued. 


SUILD GAZETTE (Quarterty) - . TWworeNce. J. TAYLOR, 





ee on Municipal Offices, Johannesburg, S.A. Town Cierk 
REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. July 14, 1913. 





Organists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant aes 
a. COUNTY BOROUG H OF W ARRINGTON. 
alendar (gratis) and <x information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 

) Berners Street, London, 


. The CORPORATION OF WARRINGTON invite beng ot 

‘ ICE RVAT >t supply and erection in the Parr Hall of a new Organ : 
NATIONAL CONSERVA rOIRE Specification, particulars and form of ‘ender may be obtained fro 
In 1895. OF MUSIC, Lrp. INCOR., 1900. undersigned on payment of a deposit of £1 1s., whic h will be retur 
on receipt of a dona fide Tender. 











yee 


r f —" erpool : Princes Ro: velve 
Lon 140 —_ wd Street, W.; Liv " : , Prit — Road. Tenders to be received by the undersigned not later than Twe' 
Warde Professor ALEXANDER > aay Mus. Bac. o'clock Noon, on Friday, October 3, 1913 
LOCAL MUSICAI EXAMINATIONS (all Tow: DECEMBER. ~ LYON WHITTLE, 
DIPLOMAS, ASSOCIATE, LICENTIATE, and FELLOW. — Se J. Town Clerk 
_ Thor r ough tra ui g all Sul ects for prof ssional and. amateur | students. : ___ August 22 1013 


N A ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMP SON, Auctioneers, DAL DALCROZE > EU RHYTHMICS 





should 





We are nx 
Violin, ¢¢ 
perfect typ 
These V 
None but 
highly ski 
Construction 


Accurate fit 


SOLD 


Sole Vioy;, 











47, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALES of 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 2oth of every month. The London School of a i roze Eurhythmics will open © 
Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Trade Stocks, | September 30, at 23, Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, ~~ # e 
Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may require. PR, sol will also be Public Classes in Birmingham, 
Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private Sale. Preliminary inquiries may be addressed to the Director at 
Forms on application. 3edford Court Mansions, W.C. 

















AT 7 
140, N 
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TO BRITISH COMPOSERS 


MSS. INVITED. 


(Enclose return postage.) 





Each composer whose work is selected fi 





Who find difficulty in obtaining a performance of their Compositions. 


|) REHEARSAL BY A LONDON ORCHESTRA 


rehearsal to pay a fee of 





AY r further particulars, Arthur Barclay, Ridgmount, Peaslake, 
arc, 
ED, | 


ani EVERY ORGANIST 


ys PNEUMATIC PEDAL ATTACHMENT 


ti . Th . y 
) 
FOR THE I L ANO. 
Cos rect relative position of Keys and Pedals guaranteed. 
hives a perfect touch and repetition. 
stern . ° 
, b es not injure the most delicate Piano, all parts of the Pianoforte 
action being left perfectly free 
ina Pedals can be instantly removed. 
} and Does not alter the Piano touch. 
publi Every Attachment made specially in our own Factory. 
2 NORMAN & BEARD, Ltp., 61 BERNERs StT., LONDON, W. 
4 Telegrams: “ Vibrating,” London. Telephone: Gerrard 9145. 
W. i. 


Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property. 


RICA. op 


perfect types of the great schools. 





“curate fitting and regulation of each instrument. 





2 To Prick £12 10s. 
TLE, 





Sole Violin and Bow Makers to H.M. THE KING, 
es AT THEIR PLACE OF BUSINESS, 


«#*— 40, NEW BOND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 








should investigate the importance and special advantages | _____ 


©) NORMAN & BEARD'S 


“1 AFINE MODERN VIOLIN. 


MabE ENTIRELY BY W.E. Hitt anp Sons. 


upp Or Instruments have for long been recognised as 
among the finest examples of modern work, and 
We are now producing at a moderate price an excellent 


Violin, constructed upon models founded on the most 


These Violins are made throughout in our workshops. 
‘Cuts » but carefully-selected and seasoned material, and 
highly skilled workmanship, are employed in their 


construction; and particular attention is given to the 


SLD BY W. E. HILL & SONS, 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MISS ESTELLA LINDEN 


(SOPRANO). 
Of London (Mr. Fagge) and Provincial C oncerts ; 
** Beautiful voice and true artistic feeling a rham Post. 
18, Sti Stanley ‘Gi arder 1S, Hi ampste ad, N.V 





~~ MISS DASIE E. AVIS _ 


Contralto Soloist. (Former pupil of Mr. Epwin Hoitanp. 
Oratorios, Concerts, and Musical At Homes. 
Wroughton Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 


RETURNING TO TOWN. 
MR. GEORGE BENSON 
(TENOR). 
STREATHAM 1831 


Please note New ‘PHONE be ° 
Concerts, Oratorios, &c. Tooting Bec Road, S.W 


CHANGE OF ADDRE SS. 


MR. ARTHUR GIDDINS 


a Soloist Manc ~~ r Cathedral. 
». © horley New Road , Bolton. 


~~ MR. F RANCIS GLYNN 


(B.A. Oxon.), ENGLisH Tenor. 
Oratorio, Cantata, Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
Address: The Close, Stratton St. Margaret, near Swindon, Wiltshire. 
Telegrams, Glynn, Stratton St. Margaret. 


be) = ™ = ™ 
MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 
(TENOR). 

** The splendid reputation enjoyed by Mr. Samuel Masters, the well- 
known tenor, throughout the British Isles, is the legitimate result of a 
remarkabiy fine voice of great range and almost phenomenal power, and 
his artistic singing."—Azngston Musical Courier. 


** Sunnyside, 








Telephone : 613 P.O. Kingston. 
Address—8a, Station Buildings, Surbiton 


MR. ERNE ST. PENFOLD | 


21, High Road, Wi Moston Green, N.W. 


MONTAGUE BORWELL 


MR. 
(BARITONE). 


WINIFRED MARWOOD 


(Mrs. MontaGugs Borwg.t) (SOPRANO). 
124, WALM LANE, CRICKLEWOOD, N.W. 








Telephone : 415 Willesden. 


MR. W. Ai. BU L L¢ JICK ( (Mus.B.) 
For Or: atorios, &e. 6, Polnoct Park, East Sheen, S. Ww. 
MR. JAMES S RICHARDSON" 


SOLO VIOLONCEIL 
“Played with de lightful delic acy and r- - while the broad 


Telegrams: * Soloist, , London." a 








smoothness of his phrasing anc sy _ tone, ke. '"—The Standard. 
For terms, and Press comm on London, Manchester, and Liverpool 
recitals, address co Forsyth Bros., Ltd., Deansg: ate, Mz inche ster, 





THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
Director: Mr. JAMES BATES. 

SOL O BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts ; also 
LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs can_be oregies for occasional 
or rmanent engagements. Address, E. B. Golding, Secretary, 
6, Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 

Telegrams : : “* Musicomane, London.” 


DR. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 


Telephone: 490 Mayfair. 


Address : 
Me.sourneE House, HUDDERSFIELD, 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities. 
Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
“Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and seventy. Dr. Allison is quite willing to tea ach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing’ 
Organ, and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson St., Manchester, 








EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 
Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


3ristol (Mr. Riseley). 
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R.A.M. 































| R.A.M., A.R.C.M.—ARTHUR 











Address, leigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchley, N. 





re 


ANGELSDOR FF. 





[ES.—SEPTEMBER 


| MRE 


I, 1913. 


SCOTT-BAKER, A.R.A. 
Pi 


L.R.AM, 


M., 

















Exams., personally and by correspondence. . : 
SucCEssES, including : } CG! ANDREW’S, WELLS ST.,W.—\ AC ANCIES 
A.R.C.O, Paper Work -. 533 Organ Work oo =3e i fon THREE CHOIR BOYS at Michaelmas. Age mus 
F.R.C.O, - P ss; - - 7. |} exceed 11 to 114 years. G lv es r tary | w g 
(F.R.C.O., “ Lafontaine" Prize fe ice, and “‘ F. J. Sawyer” Prize.) t | t ( rs t, and r 
FIRST MUS. BAC., Oxford, Durham, and Dublin 44. viv Apply ute Septembe > F. A. W 
FINAL MUS BAC., Ox ford d Durham 27 Org tand ¢ irmaste 
MUS. DOC., Oxf Durham, Dublin, and Montreal .. 4. To eer amen 
MUS. BAC. and MUS. DOC. EXERCISES : 20. |C coe CHURCH CATHEDRAL CHOIR 
Ss sets of papers in Composition, fully « vering ‘‘ Exercise" Work.) “ ag coe OAPURD. A TRIAL of VOICES will be held 
Also many successes in A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., L. Mus, esday, September 16, m. Apply, Headmaster. 
a A.Mus., &c., &c. = : r - 5 
MSS. arranged and reviss Al TO REQU [RE D, St. Cuthbert’s, Kensington 
Park, Stre ,S.W. Te > Streatham. . Apply y Rev. C. W. Miller, Clergy H 
- h t < S.W. 
NI ISS F. HELENA MARKS PR -PARE S “for L Lh a TENOR SOLOISTS. COMMUN 
; J re M Examinations. Pi te as mony, | 4 “ANTS. £8. Rector, St. Alban, Wood Street, E.C. 
received a the Pianofort Many re KING'S COLLEGE, ¢ ‘AMBRIDGE. 
l A.M I forte ( M son Rd., West K omens 
| There is a VACANCY i ( for a Tenor . 
R. ARTHUR S HOL LOWAY, Mus. D. Ozona, | 28@ Sere ore ee thos —— ~_ 
y, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., conti » PREPARE | Desree. The \ the S "I 
CANDIDATES for the various The ¢ Examinations. Music of | no tition 1 = halt on Tha y, Octobe 
any de escripti n revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, ~ tie pred hee a 
y post if For furt , The Dean, King’s ¢ 
D®: I KARN, Mus Bac. Cantab., Mus. Doc. | ~~ —— : ——- 
Toronto, teaches Hart Counterpoint, and all Theoretical *ENOR REQUIRED for Nonconformist Chura 
Subjects by | I Successes at all ex ations—Pieces Hackney Write, Or t, 10, 7 Road, Leyton 
analysed— MSS vi for publication, é Also | nal Les . 1 
For term 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. "Phone ‘|= Ne IR WANTED, at St. Georges (il 
$24 Hi am} B bury. £12 pe um. Apply, | tt Org 
Vestry Ha _- 
We ) 9 j ™ a 
. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E-1.S., Warden, lacon DURHAM CATHEDR. AL. 
t, i HARMON\ a COUNTERPOINT. , Berners Ther VACANCY Ch ‘D Cc N 
aoe, Onl S , BASS (not Baritone) SINGER. Ap; , 
DR. ‘LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS estin : 1 cer tes of birt sent “7 
‘Has Y ( ) F S y, O The Chapt Cle The Cote 
Ci ; e D t 
‘Dovae ¢ ' AnD ¢ ss. net Not f est e —~ * 
‘F F 1S . t. . t ¢ » . pe ‘ -_ 
‘Ee F Mus s . net ( ' 
Devs {ENT A; ww Cu u Must s. t | The ¢ ge, D \ t 
Pr ING Voca vy of Musicat Terms 6d. net, -k : . : 1 CHOIR 
“ Dre Sinks aie ae =: ihe Pe ge \W ANTED An ORGANIST and CH , 
MATE Al MELODY t & MASTER for Emmatr ( rch, toug u 
I ve ‘ wi f ( iage paid) for rss. | Com icant by convict Fine ne rgan, th = 
— k « 1 tl Apply w“ me 2 
MB: DAVID MACKENZIE, L.R.A.M.—Lessons | $ pene 3 eaten acl 
4 in S \ ( » Arthur 7 Esq., F.R.A.M. | — Se uni 
(Prof Ex er, Royal A ; Music) tes: “A TH 
: Feacher, w: ye to it in | 3 ECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, 32; 34. 
avery diff t I ppoi »& w Breitkopf S | 40, WIGMORE STREET, W., are specially cot 
4, Great Ma gh otree l Ww. | every convenience and f; lity that science and money ca 
| viding a magnificent F ce Hall, I ift, 





Ladies and Gentlemen or 


_ ye 


Lavatories for 


| Lom ges for waiting. are appropriate! 












oe fe t oot ve manny the Birman ave by electricity, one or m« rizontal Grands in ever », Ke, & 
— . ees - “HE BECHSTEIN HALL ‘STUDIOS are int 
R. _L. MIDDLETON, Mus. D. (Dubl.), centre of London's musical life, known by everybody, a vig 
Py: O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., mak SPECIALITY used by over a hundred of he most eminent London and 
; } : Ex yx oe Professc yrs of Music. 
COAC HING FOR DEGREES LR A.M. 1897-1913, ONE . TPE TAT 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SEVEN SUCCESSES; A.R.C.M., Eo: BECHSTEIN HALL S sTUDIOSare lt’ 
1897-1913, THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FOUR ‘St C.- the year for exclusive use, or by sit gle days, the chai wept 
CESSES. Equally good results in R.C.O. and other Examinations. very reasonable and inclusive. Applications should be 3 
Thorr THE MANAGER, Wigmore Street, London, 


40°, 








c.0. Composition forte playing. Bosworth’; 
M*, R. E. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., I R.A, M., A.R. fe M. | Studios, 8, Hed ) Street t, Regent Street, W. 
S CORRESPONDEN( URSE for the oT ; — 
i eS ST oiecdiemne usd Munsee” erane ou | eee “WOOD, Mus. Bac. Oxon. F.RCO. 
‘ i RA + E - Specialist in Correspondence Tuition for F.R.C.O., A.R.CO, 
. Aa —ReCERc. | RECENT SUCCESSES: 183 Corres lence Pupils have 5 
LATESS SUCCESSES :— F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. SINCE 1909, as follows : enix 
L.R.A.M, EXAMS., 1g10-12.—33 ¢ ee a 6s F.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 118 A.R.C.O. (Paper Work), 
ae ae: Se eee ae 4 o F.R.C.O., Jan., 1912. A.R.C.O., Jan., 
— ? 5 ‘ aet 6 F.R.C.O., July, 1912. 14 A.R.C.O., July, 2 
- ‘ : 12 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1913. 6 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1913. 
M R. BIBBY also gives PERSONAL Lessons in 1o F.R.C.O., July, om ro A.R.C.O. July, _ 
4 th PRACTICAI PAPER WORK portior f the A4.R.C.O, “Lafontaine” Prize, July, 191 
L.R.A.M A.R.C.M. EXAMS. his " est St Both F.R.C.O. Prizes, January, 1912. 

Address 8, Harley Road, Harlesden, London, N.W. 
M*, CLI ‘TON COOKE teaches the tri iditionz sal |CHILI YREN OF HIS MAJESTY’S CHAPELS 
(Ma GA a) epts sroved | ROVAL. 

‘ Ss e £ ffered for Oren Come N | 
a mally in M Part writte t Studio, 20, A tr w take oO he Chapel Roy St. Tames 
I msbury Street, New Ox! Street, Lor Ww. | P , for one \ 
- - | ( tie St be twee the ages { un year 
] R. WILLIAM A. HALL, Mus.D. Oxon. (1909), | fu } rs apply, by let ly, to P. F. I ) 
F. R.C.O. | specialises in the PREPARATION for UNIVER. | ™! ( ent M » High R St 
SITY DEG REES and the RECOG WISI D DIPLOMAS, personally | >: : Ee - 
by correspondence. Also personal lessons in Pianoforte, Singing, | © ALISBURY CATHEDRAL.—There will b 
mor unterpoint, & t 7, Lansd e Road, Tottenham, N lit DE a 
Harmony, Counterpoint, &c.y at 7,1 wue Rend, Sotemtam, | o. COMPETITION for TWO CHORISTERSHIPS (Protations 
D8; CUTHBERT H. ARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., ne sage Wi nndlagt waapeenteh fee peng ai 
F.R.C. Author of “‘ Examination Questions and How t ; y ben ? 4, y as sot 2 p aati ln ue 6 . hee 
Work them” iN ovello's Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musical : vents &c.. ‘ Rev. A. G. Robert . The Cl . ury 
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CHOIRMASTER, Churchman, 

WANTED for Parish Church, Bakewell, Derbyshire. Salary, 

£70. Apply, before September 6, to A. G, Taylor, E Sq., The Square, 

Bakewel, with references especially for experience in ( “hors al Eucharists 
d Voice- Training. 


RGANIST, 


WANTED—ORG ANIST and CHOIRMAS ASTER 

for Private Chapel in Scotland. Salary £80 per annum. 
elor's rooms; coal and light provid ed, and fu rnished. Must bea 
Sung Eucharist; knowledge of Gregorians essential. 
returned. State age. Apply, Chaplain, 








Bache 
Churchman. 
s of testimonials not 


Cop 
Wen ayss Castle, Fife. 


‘My tdy Ae. 


Bachelor of Music, 





MUSICAL EDUCATION.— 
M.A. and F.R.C.O. (married), receives 
Organ, Piano, Singing, Harmony, Counterpoint, &c. 
South Coast. Recent success, A.R.C.O., 
January, 1913. Terms, inclusive of board and tuition, £54 per annum 
(3 terms of 12 weeks). Applications received now for September. 
Apply, C. E. de M. Leathes, 3, Goda Road, Litchameten. 


\ USICAL PROFESSION. — 


Organist has Vacancy for Resident Pupil. 


resident pupils. 
Good Organ in house, 





Church 


iced teacher, 


Parish 
E xD riet 






L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (teaching Singing sD Comfortable 
ouse ; excellent library ; two pianofortes; large church ; fine 
ual pneumatic organ, with latest improvements, stop keys, &c. 


P parati n for R.C.O. exams., and for taking an appointment at end 
riod. Address, S. J., c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Street. W. 


HE ‘ORGANIST of LINCOLN CATHE DR: AL 
has a VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. Apply to 
Dr. G. J. Bennett, North Place, Lincoln. 





1)*. J. WARRINER can now receive RESIDENT 
PUPIL of EITHER SEX for complete Training for Musical 


Profession. Ability and Merit will receive special consid eenaten, with 
appointment when qualified. Full particulars free. De Crespigny 
House, Der umark Hill, S.E. 





Onn as _E SCHOOL. 


19 ASSISTANT MUSIC MASTER, 





alary £150 to £200; non-resident. Apply, C. M. Spurling, 
Ou: dle Sc ch ol, Northants. 
TOUNG LADY REQUIRES ENGAGEMENT 


Good Pianist and Sight- 
] 


in HIGH-CLASS MU SIC SHOP. 
Reader. Would give three 
M., clo H. Tyler, 85, St. John’s, 
UNER WANTED. 
layers preferred. Age, 
Deve onport. 


RE QU IRED for Girls’ High 


Worcester. 


PERMANENCY. One 
used to P Wages, References, C. F. 


Hocking , Piano Galleries, 





APE PROVINCE. 





School, VIOLIN and JUNIOR PIANO MISTRESS. Salary 
Board and lodging in School boarding-house costs £10 per 
Passage paid Three years’ agreeme Apply, inention 


a Street, S. W. 


Second-hand) for SALE. 
for Church or Chamber 
Iwell & Sons, Cambridge 


ary, 23, Army and i Navy M: unsions, Victoriz 
RGANS (New 


Various prices. 
n £50, on up- mac -da = 
r irks, Cambrid 





and 
Instruments built 
. iples, at Be 








cH RC H ORGANS, built partly with sound, 
second-hand materials. Inclusive prices, including carriage and 
For particulars, &c., address, Norman 


n (if de sired), from £200. 
B London, W. (Organ Builders to 


& Beard, d., 61, Berners Street, 


HM. The King) 
HURCH ORGANS, recently built, Two Manuals, 


complete compass, 12 and 22 stops, latest improvements, tubular 
pneumatic ped als. Guaranteed. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ 
Works, Cornbrook Street, Brooks Bar, Manchester. 


+OR a — TWO-MANUAL and PEDAL 
_ ORGAN, by G. M. Holdich, with additions by Messrs. Brindley 
& Foster, eee 5 composition pedals. Apply, 


, Rutland. 


OF sAN for immediate SALE. 
Pedals, full compass, modern instrument, | 


price. Her nry Speechly & Sons, Organ orks, 
Da iston. 


THE rostriy E ORGAN. 


223 ape aking st »ps, 
The Bursar, Uppingham Scho 


Two Manuals and 


»5 stops, oak case, 








~Areal P IPE ORGAN, 





tons the effects of two manuals and pedals on its single key- 
ices from £70. Over 750 wim t i Est imates given for 
Re uilds, Two- and Three-Manual Organs, & 
Positive Orcan Ci Ltd., 44, Mornington Cres¢ ent (opposite 
“Tut ve Station), London, N.W. 


THO. MANUAL and PEDAL 
ORGANS, at Bargain Prices. A Cramer Organ, 8 sets cx yuplers, 
ames and conditior n; a £180 Karn, two-mz nz al and pedi als, 24 Stops, 
on = 4 60-guinea two-manual Boosey Evans’ Patent” Harmonium, 18 
aa ‘ Kare two-manual and pedals, stops through, concave R.¢ oO. 
iain a Organs and Harmoniums by Alexandre, Trayser, 
invited. c. All guaranteed. Packing or carriage free. Inspection 
$B, Open till 7 p.m.; Saturdays, 1 p.m. Messrs. Stagg & Sons, 
ed Lion Street, Holborn. Established 1867. 





Saint Mark's 


AMERICAN | 


— enmemene | 
_—WANTED by September | I 


to teach Piano and | 


months in return for board-residence. | 





| 
| 
| 
| 





RGAN PEDALS FOR SALE, R.C.O., polished 
Birch, with Piano Attachment, Blocks and polished Seat. 
Manager, Reliance Works, 7a, Union Road, C laphé am, London. 


HE BEST PEDALS and ATTACHMENTS for 


PIANO are made by the Reliance Works Organ Pedal 
Company, 7A, Union Road, Clapham, and can be obtained at many 
of the large Co-operative Stores and leading Music Warehouses in the 


United Kin gdom, and at above address. Over a thousand testimonials. 


Established 1882 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-manual Pipe Organ 

for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couplers ; blown 

by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54, London 

Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (one minute from station). Telephone: 693 
Sydenh: am. 


TOICE-T TRAINING (as in Milan).—Every student 

of Singing should have Booklet ‘‘ How to become a Sin ger” 

(containing Hints and Exercises), by Signor Marelli. Post-free, 7d., 
from the Author, 99, Newington Road, Edinburgh. 


YCtonceL .LO.—OLD ’CELLO FOR SALE. 


Price £10 ros. For particulars, apply, H. E., c/o Novello & Co., 








Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, 

\ TANTED.— PIANOFORTE TEACHING in 
good school, or private, by L ady who studies with eminent 

pianist aeont i. W ithin rail distance of Bristol. Apply, F. W., c/o 


Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, W ardo yur Street, W. 


\ U SIC SCHOOL, well-established, Nottingham- 
FOR SALE.—A oem 100 Pupils. Early transfer. 
o Novell o & ¢ 0. Ltd., 1 , Wardour Street, London, W. 


E VERY COMP OSER should send for DINHAM, 
~ BLYTH & CO.’'S Specimer 1s and Price Lists (free) for Litho- 
gr: aphing Anthems, Songs, &c. 50 Copies of Hymn-Tune, Kyrie, &c., 
38. 6d. ; 100, 4s. 6d. , Fenchurch Street, London. Established 1872. 


EATH.—On _ 17, at 170, “Lloyd ‘Street, 
Moss Side, Manchester. Passed pez .cefully away, after a few 
days’ illness, Siegfried Jacoby, aged 77 years. 


pr ANIST (¢ ;odowsky Method) wishes to 
TEACHING CONNECTION. State number of pupils and 
| fees. Evelyn Boll, Heather Bank, Yeovil. 


~OMFORTABLE HOME offered to Lady or 
Private. 


two friends. Excellent piano. Fifteer 
Beautiful country neighbourhood. Mrs. 





= shire, 


Apply, A.E.., | 4.E., « 








BUY 








Gentleman, or 
minutes from Marylebone. 
Roast, Sudbury, Harrow. 

INSCRIBED TO Mr. 
in C sharp minor. 
Two Shillings. 


FRANK Tarr. 
Pianoforte Solo. By 


ELEGY, 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 1 


~< Theodor L. Clemens. 
Wardour Street, London, 


THE 


P. CONACHER & CO. 
Organ Builders, 
SPRINGWOOD WORKS 
HUDDERSFIELD. 

TWO GOLD MEDALS. 





OLD FIRM. 





ESTABLISHED 1750. 


Telephone: 1788 P.O. Hampstead. Telegrams: ‘‘ Cantabile, London 


Ty T 
GRAY & DAVISON 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
PRATT STREET, N.W. 
48, SOUTHFIELD ROAD, OXFORD. 
128, HOLT ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 
Specifications, Estimates, and Designs free of charge. 


N ARCH OF THE SEA-KING (J. J. Jones’. 


4 Curwer n's Orche stral Series. ‘The March at once arrests the 

















hearer ; it is an engag ring productic mn throughout, with a brilliant finish, 
Bris ly Foam Piano-Conductor and 2 Violin Parts, 6d. ; Band 
Parts, ea ach. Played by Dan G Godfrey’ s Band. 





New Humorous Part-SonG For S.A.T.B. a 
PRYING BEE. By A. Ben Allen. (Com- 
‘ Dickory, Dickory, Dock.") Price Threepence. 
NoveLLo AND Company, Limited. 


HE 
poser of ‘ 
London: 
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BOOK L.- 
No. 1. in C major. 


in E minor 
4. in F major. 
5s. in G major. 
in G minor. 


» 7 in A minor. 


Allabreve 


Prelude in G major, 


in D major. 


Canzona in D minor. 


Fugue in G minor. 
*Prelude a 
l-known “* 
Prelude and Fugue 


Trio in D minor. 


(The we 


BOOK IIL. 
Fantasia in C min 


Fugue in B minor 
(On a subject by Corelli), 


Prelude and Fugue i 


*Fugue in G mi 


(The well-known “ Short” 


BOOK IV.—Price 


(Nos. IL. to HI.). 
Sonata I. in E flat. 
*Sonata II. in C minor 
Sonata III. in D minor. 


BOOK V. 


(Nos. IV. 
*Sonata IV 
Sonata V. in C major. 
Sonata VI. 


to VI.). 


in E minor. 


in G major. 


*Toccata in D minor. 


CHORAL 
Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott. 
Vater unser im Himmelreich. 
Fugue on the Choral 
Wer nur den lieben Gott lAsst walten. 
In dulci jubilo. 
O Mensch, bewein’ « leit 1’ Siinde gross. 
Fugue on the Choral ‘ 
Fantasia on ‘‘ Komm, he 
O Lamm Gottes, unschu! 


rer Geist, 






Also 
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BRIDGE, Mus. Doc. Oxon., ann JAMES 
-Price 2s. 6d. 
EIGHT SHORT PRELUDES AND FUGUES. “Prelude a 


in D minor. 


in B flat major. 


BOOK II.—Price 3s. 


*Fugue in D minor (“ The Giant ” 
i Fugue in E minor 
Short" E minor, a great favourite of Mendelssohn's). — 
BOOK IX.—Price 3s. 

Toccata and Fugue in C major. 


in C minor. 


-Price 3s. 


wr (five parts). 


1 A major. 
*Prelude and Fugue in C major. 


Fantasia and Fugue in C minor. 


G minor). Fugue 


SONATAS OR TRIOS FOR TWO M ANUALS AND PEDALS 


—Price 3s. 
SON ATAS OR TRIOS FOR TWO MANUALS AND PEDALS 





BOOK VI.—Price 3s. 
*Prelude and Fugue in D major. 
Prelude and Fugue in F minor. 


Prelude and Fugue in E flat major 


(The Fugue known as “St. Ann's”). 


* Durch Adams Fall ist ganz verderbt.” 
* Allein Gott in der Hdh’ sei Ebr.” 

Herre Gott.’ 

° The se pieces are published separately, price 1s. or 1s. 6d. eack 

issued in 


LONDON : 





19 13. 





OF 


SEBASTIAN BACH. 


BOOKS 1—12, EDITED BY 


HIGGS, Mus. 


and Fugue in A minor 
(The “Great” A minor). 
*Prelude and Fu gue in B minor 
(The “Great” B minor). 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor 
(The “‘Great” C minor). 
Prelude and Fugue in C major. 
Prelude and Fugue in G major. 


BOOK VIII.—Price 3s. 


Prelude and Fugue in Cc major 
(Printed under the title of ‘* Toccata,’ 
Society's Edition). 
*Prelude and Fugue in E minor 
‘Great 
*Prelude and Fugue in G major 
(The “ Great” G major). 
). Prelude and Fugue in G minor. 
*Fantasia and Fugue in G minor 
(The “‘ Great” G minor). 


(The ‘ 





*The “Great” 

Prelude and Fugue in D minor 
(The Fug zu 

Prelude and Fugue in C majer. 

Fant: “r a in G major. 

The ‘‘Great’ 





BOOK X.—Price 3s. 


BOOK VII.—Price 3s. 


E minor, the Fugue known as 


THE ORGAN WORKS 


Bac. Oxon. 


in the key of E, in the Bad 


“The Wedge") 


arranged from Violin Sonata in G minor). 


Toccata and Fugue in F major. 


Toccata and Fugue in D minor (in the a M de), 


Prelude and Fugue in A minor (the ‘ 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor. 

in C minor «{« 
Prelude in A minor. 





BOOK XI.—Price 3s. 


*Short” 


minor). 


yn a subject by LeGrenzi). 


FOUR CONCERTOS (Arrang pemes its of Works originally wr 
Violin Concertos, by ANTONIO VIVALDI) :— 


Concerto No. I. in G major. 
Concerto ,, Il. in A minor. 
Concerto ,, III. in C major. 
Concerto ,, IV. in C major. 


Fugue in G major. 
Fantasia and Fugue in A minor. 


BOOK XII.—Price 3s. 


Fantasia, with Imitation, in B minor. 


Fantasia in G major. 
Fugue in D major. 
Fugue in G major. 
Prelude in C major. 
Fantasia in C major. 
Prelude in C major. 
Fugue in C minor. 
Fugue in C major. 
Pastorale. 
Trio in ¢ 


Aria in F. 
BOOKS 13 AND 14, EDITED BY 


minor. 


JOHN POINTER anv JOHN E. WEST. 
BOOK XIII.—Price 3s. 
PRELUDES. 


BOOK XIV. 
CHORAL 
Gott der Vater wohn’ uns bei. 
Nun danket alle Gott 
Fugue on the Chorai “ 
Fugue on the Choral ‘ 
Fantasia on ‘‘ Valet will ich dir geben.” 
Gelobet seist du, Jesu Christ. 


Nun komm’ der Heiden Heiland 


—Price 3s. 
PRELUDES AND VARIATIONS. 


Vom Himmel hoch da kom 
* Aus tiefer Noth schrei’ ich zu dir. 


nm’ ich her. 





Wo soll ich fliehen hin, or Auf - lieben Gott. 


Variations on the Choral *‘ Sei gegriisset, Jesu giitig. 





Three cloth, 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


Volumes, 





price 10s. each. 








LIMITED. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


SCHOTT & CO’S 
GRAY OKGAN ALBUM. 


TWENTY SELECTED PIECES 
VoL. VII. NET. 





PRICE 3s. 





Arranged by 


CHOPIN.—Nocturne in E flat. Op. 9, No. 2... FAULKES 
BACH.—Air and Sicilienne ies a 5 BEstT 
ELGAR.—Dream Children. Op. 43, No. 1 ATKINS 


WAGNER.—Albumblatt, in C WESTBROOK 
KLEIN.—Offertoire, in E flat... sa a 
GUILMANT.—Third Nuptial March. Op. 90 
BELLERBY.—Cradle Song and Angel Choir 
SCHUTT.—Romance. Op. 38, No. 2... 
CHOPIN.—Prelude in D flat... one 
LUCAS.—Meditation. Op. 27, No. 1 
BEETHOVEN. —L:z — from Violin 
Concerto ... 
CROOKES.—Berceuse_... 
HAYDN.—Andante from Surprise ‘Symph 1ony KING H. ALL 
RICKMAN.—Revérie du Soir 


POLLITT 
BEstT 


WESTBROOK 


MENDELSSOHN.—On — of Music . FAULKES 
GREY.—Priére a la Vierge aes 
FAULKES.—Autumn Song a — 
RUBINSTEIN.—Réve angélique LEMARE 


WAGNER.—Tristan and Isolde, Love "5 re th 
Goss CUSTARD 
Hero.” 


the 


HANDEL.—‘‘ See, 
Paraphrase GUILMANT 


SCHOTT & CO., LONDON. 
63, Conduit St., and 48, Great Marlboro’ St, 


THE ORIANA 
Collection of Early Madrigals 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


( oe 





W. 


The first twenty-five numbers of the collection consist of a re-edition 
(by Mr. Lionel Benson) of 

THE TRIUMPHS OF ORIANA, 
published in London by Thomas Morley, 1601. Nos. 26-29a were 


arently composed for the same series, but were not included in the 
edition. 


ape os 





. Michael Este 
Daniel Norcome 
John Mundy 

Ellis Gibbons 
John Benet 

John Hilton 


1 Hence, stars, you dazzle but the sight (5 voices) 
With Angel's face and brightne ss (5 ; 

» Lightly she tripped o'er the dales (5 

+ Long live fair Oriana (5 
All creatures now are merry- minded (5 

6. Fair Oriana, Beauty’s Queen 


. see Ori ana walk'd to take the air (5 


294. Hark ! 


F. Pilkington 
Thomas Greaves 
. Thomas Bateson 


” 
Nymphs that tripalong .. (5 


hear you not i 5 


) 

) 

) 

) 

5 Og 

The Nymphs and Shepherds danced (5 ) .. George Marson 
& Calm was the air a & ) .. Richard Carlton 
3 ag bonny boots the Birthday ae ) .. John Holmes 
g, Shepherds all... os Oo ) Richard Nicolson 
r Th he F auns and Satyrs trij pping i ) Thomas Tomkins 
12 Come, gentle swains — ~ ) Michael Cavendish 
3 With wreaths of rose and laurel 5 ) William Cobbold 
m4 Arise, awake, you silly shepherds (5 ) .. Thomas Morley 
ts Fair Nymphs : he ce ) John Farmer 
The Lady Oriana .. oe o & ) John Wilbye 
. Hark! did ye ever hear — ee ae Thomas Hunt 
. As Vesta was fro m Latmos Hill .. (6 ,, ) Thomas Weelkes 
% Fair Orian i inthemorn . oe 2 ae John Milton 
~ Round about her chariot .. (6 ) Ellis Gibbons 
. Bright Pheebus greets most cle arly (6 ) George Kirby 
2, Fair Oriana .. + és a @ ) Robert Jones 
2} Fair Citharea ‘ .. 6 ) John Lisley 
4 a by a crystal fount: ain (6 ,, ) .. Thomas Morley 
Ds ome, blesséd bird .. ‘ «+ ) Edward Johnson 
wie yt a crystal fountain (6 ,, ) .. Giovanni Croce 
a en Oriana walk’d to take the ; air (6 ,, ) Thomas Bateson 

) 

) 

) 


Price Threepence each. 


London: NoveLto AND Company, Limited. 








| Murdoch's Music Stores. 


ONE ACCOUNT FOR ALL PUBLISHERS. 


We carry the largest and most varied Stock of Music in 
the United Kingdom. Every Publisher is represented, 
| British and Foreign, and we supply any Music required, at 
once, and at the Lowest Prices. Special terms to Teachers 
and the Profession. We invite a trial. Term accounts opened. 


ar 'RDOCH’S CA TAL Ons TES NOW READY 
- VIOLIN MUSIC, . EDUCATIONAL MUSIC, 
Price 3d. each, Post- -free. 


MURDOCH, MURDOCH & CO., 
PIANO, ORGAN, AND MUSIC STORES, 
461 AND 463, OXFORD STREET, W. 
And at Brighton, Birmingham, Chatham, Dover, Folkestone, 
Portsmouth, Southampton, &c. 


PIANO PEDALS 


Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 
Dear Mr. MALkin, Nov. 8th, 1910. 

I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have 
fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely 
silent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, 

R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 


Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month. 





Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and Rejerences, to— 


THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., LtTD., 
Works— Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


REDUCED PRICES. 
T. Mee Pattison’s Popular Cantatas. 


Tue Ancient Mariner. Vocal Score 1s. 6d. 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition by Curwen & Sons. 
Tue Lay or THE Last MINSTREI 1s. 6d. 


THe Mrracces or Curist 1s. 


May-Day 1s. od. ‘ od. 
Band Parts on hire from the Publishers. 
Lonpon Cries. School Cantata “i . ° - 1s. od. 
London: Novetio anp Company, Limited. 


CHORISTER’S AID TO. 
MONOTONING 


BY 


C. S. FOSBERY, M.A. 


Headmaster, St. John’s School, Montreal ; 


Late Choirmaster to the Church Choral Union (Howden Deanery, 
Yorks). 


Price THREEPENCE. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


PETITE VALSE 


J. HOLLMAN 
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Che Niusical Cimes 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1913. 





MICHAEL D. CALVOCORESSI. 


No one acquainted with the amazing and 


dazzling developments of the most modern music, 


and the embarrassing problems they present, can 
envy the lot of the musical critic who is expected 
to pronounce sapient judgments, place this and 
that music in its proper place in the evolutionary 
scheme of things, and stand between the creator 
and a sometimes much mystified public as a 
philosopher and guide to both parties. As history 
has proved, it is only too easy for critics to go 
astray and mistake views derived from their own 
personal limitations and inexpansive outlook 
for eternal principles. We remember a public 
discussion in which Mr. Bernard Shaw—+the 
Mr. Shaw—took part, in which he was quite 
justly accused of wriggling. With a show of 
virtuous indignation he replied that he objected 
to be accused of wriggling when he was merely 
displaying intellectual fiexibility. Now this con- 
venient accomplishment, by whatever designation 
itis known, is an almost indispensable part of the 
equipment of the modern musical critic. But he 
must bring many other qualities and acquirements 
to bear on his delicate task. He must have an 
intimate knowledge of the achievements of the past 
and of thedivergent streams of tendency now flowing 
over the chief musical countries in Europe, and for 
this purpose he must be placed in a great centre of 
musical activity. All these acquirements and 
advantages may be claimed for the subject of this 
sketch. M. M.-D. Calvocoressi is young, but 
notwithstanding his brief span, he has enjoyed 
unique experience, gained partly through an 
enviable gift of tongues that would have made 
him popular at the Tower of Babel. Then he 
brings a cool, judicial outlook, and facility and 
felicity of literary expression to bear upon and 


illuminate his criticisms. In this connection 
it may be interesting to note that it has 
rarely been found necessary to suggest 
alteration in the articles written in English 


by M. Calvocoressi for the AMJusical Times. 
As we know that his contributions have been 
tad with attention and profit by our readers, 
we feel sure that they will welcome some particulars 
of his career, 

Michael D. Calvocoressi was born at Marseilles, 
on October 2, 1877. His parents were both 
Greeks. In 1886 he went to Paris, and was 
educated there. He did not take up music until 
te was sixteen years of age; he then studied 
harmony with Xavier Leroux, and applied this 
knowledge himself to composition. 

_In 1902 he began to write musical criticism, 
rst contributing to Z’Art Moderne (Brussels), 
La Renaissance Latine, The Weekly Critical 
mew, Le Courrier Musical (Paris). During 
1999-10 he was the musical critic for the daily 


| Gil Bilas, and he now holds a similar position on 
| the fortnightly Comedia J/lustré. 

He has contributed articles to several Russian 
| periodicals: one at Prague, one at Cracow 
(Cracovie), one in Roumania; also to several 
German musical periodicals, and to the Mew 
Music Review (New York). He is musical 
| correspondent in Paris for the J/orning Post and, 
as our readers are well aware, has of late years 
contributed frequently to the columns of the 
Musical Times. He has also written for other 
English musical newspapers. 

As a lecturer he began his career at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes Sociales in 1905, the first 
course being on Russian Music, and he has 
continued to lecture year by year at this institution. 
Other subjects dealt with include the ‘ Origins of 
keyboard music’ (1906), ‘Greek Folk-song’ (1907), 
‘ #sthetics of programme music’ (1908), ‘ Musical 
criticism’ (1909 and 1912), ‘Edgar Allan Poé’ 
(1909); and from i1gi1o onwards he devoted 
the course to the ‘Tendencies of contemporary 
music.’ He has also lectured to the Université 
Nouvelle (Brussels), the Société des Grandes 
Conferences, the Université des Annales (Paris), 
and the Conservatoire of Lyons, and in other 
cities in France. 

He has written critical essays on Vincent d’Indy’s 
‘L’Etranger’ (Pamphlet, 1903); Liszt (Paris, 
Laurens, 1905) ; ‘La Musique Russe’ (Pamphlet, 
1907); Moussorgsky (Paris, Alcan, 1908, amended 
edition, 1911); Glinka (Paris, Laurens, 1912) ; 
Schumann (Paris, Michaud, 1912). He _ has 
translated from German into French, Max Reger’s 
‘Beitraége zur Modulations’; Sviétlov’s ‘Le Ballet 
Contemporain,’ a very important work. He is 
now engaged in translating into French another 
important Russian book, Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
‘Treatise on orchestration’; also several hitherto 
untranslated writings of Poé, which will appear 
in book form this autumn. 

A department of his activities in which his 
attainments enable him to specialize, is the provision 
of translations for use with vocal music. Those pub- 
lished include (from the Russian): Moussorgsky’s 
songs into French; Balakirev, into French and 
English, some into German; Liapounov’s songs 
into French and English, several into German ; 
Stravinsky’s into French, English, and German ; 
Gretchaninov’s into French, some into English ; 
Rimsky Korsakov’s opera, ‘ The Golden Cockerel,’ 
into French ; (from the German), Hugo Kaun’s 
cantata, ‘Mother Earth,’ into English; (from the 
French), songs by Fauré, Duparc, Debussy, 
Chausson, and others into English or German, or 
both; H. Fevrier’s opera, ‘Le Roi Aveugle,’ into 
German. 

He has done much to propagate Russian music 
in France, but he has felt it mecessary to 
oppose the music of Tchaikovsky, because he 
considers its influence baneful. Until 1910 he ran 
M. Diaghilew’s Russian seasons in Paris. In 
1908, under this régime, ‘Boris Godounov’ was 
produced at the Paris Grand Opera. After 








this opera was performed, M. Calvocoressi was 
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made a Knight of the Russian Imperial Order of | 
Saint Anne. He was one of the founders of the 
short-lived British Concert Society in Paris, and 
he gave lectures in connection with the Society. 
He believes he was the first to write in French 
an article on Elgar (Revue Musicale, 1905). 
He visited the London Musical Congress in 
1911, as delegate from Greece, when he was the 


chairman of the third section (¢sthetics and 
Theory). That was the first occasion on| 
which he addressed an English audience. Since 


that time he has lectured at the Musicians’ | 
Holiday meeting at Bideford, his subjects being | 
Russian and French music and Franz Liszt. 
He has just completed the delivery of four lectures 
on French music before the University extension 
summer meeting at Oxford, which we summarise 
below, and he will be lecturing again at the 
Musicians’ Holiday, Port Ballintrae, Ireland, on 
‘Greek Folk-song’ and ‘Musical geography of 


Z . 
modern Europe. 


OXFORD LECTURES ON FRENCH MUSIC, 
If we are to look at all for national characteristics in 
French music, to admit that ‘French music’ means | 


something more than ‘ music in France,’ we should begin by | 
acknowledging that national character in music depends | 
upon anything rather than upon the use of folk-tunes. 
What we call national character is, in Mr. Cecil Sharp’s 
words, ‘an abstraction, a deduction, the greatest common 
measure of a large number of more or less dissimilar units.’ 
Roughly speaking, French national character best 
defined by adducing the French taste for measure, common- 
matter-of-fact ends, rationality rather than 
imaginativeness, their dislike for vagueness and revery. 
The consequences of that idiosyncrasy are many and various, | 
but in every case do we find it as ‘the greatest common | 
measure.’ In plain-song—the origin, with folk-song, of | 
French art-music—we find almost stereotyped motives, | 
groups of neumes recurring to which a conventional meaning 
attached. Abstractedness, but coupled with strictly 
dialectic methods implying a great deal of sheer brainwork, | 
prevails in the achievements of the old contrapuntists, to | 
disappear with the advent of the Renaissance, when accurate 
expression and description became the order of the day. | 
Jannequin’s works, in both respects, are of paramount | 
significance. | 
Despite the efforts of composers like Titelouze (1563-1633), 
great precursor of fugue-writing, of Chambonnier 


1S 


sense, 


IS 


a of es | 
(1610-1671), Le Bégue (1630-1702), and others, to Rameau, | 
pure abstract instrumental music, except the actual suite, | 
progresses little in France: the fugue, later the sonata, | 
and other high forms flourish elsewhere and almost | 
reach the stage of stereotyped academical formalism before | 
the French school shows any actual concern in them. The | 
first in date of sonatas and symphonies, &c., deserving | 
consideration to be produced by the French school are those | 
of Saint-Saéns, Castillon, Lalo, César Franck. } 


} 
we find} 


Poetic, descriptive music is preferred, and 
pregnant specimens of it in the output of Couperin | 
(1668-1733), Rameau (1683-1764), and others. 
It is in the name of common-sense that Boileau, 


St. Evremond, and a large fraction of the public object to 
opera, that others assert the necessity of music remaining 
in the opera as strictly subordinate as possible to the text. 
Lulli (1633-1687) achieved success by keeping this rule in 
view. Rameau, who gave greater place to music, was 
frequently abused as a ‘distiller of extravagant chords,’ a| 
writer of ‘chaotic’ or ‘ merely mechanical’ music. He was 
too much of a musician for his public. In other times, and 
in other surroundings, he would have certainly been 
prompted by his musicianship and his marvellous insight 
to higher achievements. 

Another great musician of the 17th century, whom 
circumstances (and also Lulli’s steady opposition) prevented 
from coming to his own, was Marc-Antoine Charpentier 
(1634-1702). 
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| expresses and depicts.’ 


| what he actually achieved ; he greatly helped to do away 


| composers 


|and easiest ways, the principal of these is that of César 


|in the handling of which they display remarkably efficient, 





TS 


After Rameau comes the decadence. Music is judged no 
onger as music, but from the merely literary point of view, 
Common-sense run mad prompts Rousseau, Diderot, and 
others to despise all but the crudest, most puerile forms of 
music, music that ‘imitates nature’ and owes nothing to 
technique. Through over-confidence in the infallibility of 
their tastes, through not being sustained by any high 
ideality (indeed even the spirit of the Louis XIV. era had 
been most narrow and conventional, and unfavourable to 
the progress of music), the French allow their formerly fine 
sense of rationality to sink into a shallow, self-satisfied routine, 
Even composers like Grétry, who was in many respects a 
true artist, cannot, for lack of culture, rise very high. 

A classical tradition as regards opera is maintained to 
a degree by composers like Spontini (1774-1851), and 
especially Méhul (1763-1817), a remarkable forerunner of 
romanticism, but the taste of the public is gradually sinking 
to the low level for which Adolphe Adam, Halévy, Meyerbeer, 
and, later, Ambroise Thomas will cater. 

Berlioz (1803-69), the great romantic composer, carries 
to the utmost the ideals of his master, Lesueur (1760-1837), 
asserting the rights of music that ‘imitates and specifies, 
His sense of music as an indepen- 
dent art is, as Wagner has shown it, practically #z47/. Heis 
to be remembered more for the paths he opened than for 


with obsolete conventions, but substituted in their place little 
that is enduring. 

In the meanwhile, culture had prospered among the Elite 
of the French music-lovers. Habeneck had introduced 
Beethoven’s symphonies, interest grew in classical works. 
But despite the advent of earnestly-minded and gifted 
like Gounod (1818-93), Lalo (1823-92), 
Saint-Saéns (b. 1835), something would have missed to 
further the progress of the musical and of the gener 
public, but for the revelation of Wagner’s works and of his 
theories. 

Indeed, the influence of Wagner, his part in the move- 
ment that ended in a modern Renaissance of music in 
France, a Renaissance by virtue of which France has given 
birth to one of the leading schools of the world, is capital 
He has greatly contributed to teach the French to take 
musical art in earnest, to interest them in the higher ideal 
and in the philosophy of music. His influence, however, 
became excessive, and would have done much harm but for 
the violent reaction that ensued. 

Nowadays France has several distinct schools, Apart from 
the more conservatively-minded French composers and thos 
who, like Massenet or Charpentier, seek success by the shortest 


Franck (1822-90), whose leader is Vincent d’Indy (b. 1855). 
Its members evince a fondness for elaborate abstract forms, 


highly rational methods. Then there is the ‘impressionist 
school—a most inadequate term, for it seems to imply that 
materially descriptive music, or music founded on material 
suggestion, is the school’s sole or chief aim. In the new 
types of pure music produced by ‘ impressionist’ composes 
(like Debussy’s Quartet, or Ravel’s, &c.) we can see how 
independent of material impressions their music really 1S; 
and also that by its novel, subtly conveved, innermost 
affinities it gives the mind satisfactions of a less hackneyed 
order than if founded on pre-established formal relationships. 
A whole group of progressive, earnest composers belong 
to a rather extreme school. Their head is M. Gabriel Fase 
(b. 1845), in whose works an even balance is struck ano 
classical tendencies and modernism. The same may ® 
said of M. Florent Schmitt (b. 1870), ‘ one of the rer 
composers of his generation,’ and of MM. Louis Aubert 
(b. 1873) and Albert Roussel (b. 1869). 

The early works of M. Alfred Bruneau (b. 1857) have 
exercised a great influence on the modern French school, 
and those of Emmanuel Chabrier (1841-94) an even greatet 

Among song-writers M. Henri Duparc (b. 1853) and 
M. Pierre de Bréville (b. 1858) deserve special mention. 


[The lectures were plentifully illustrated on the pianoforte 
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by Miss Ethel Hamlyn, who displayed excellent — 
ship and understanding in her interpretations of = 
pieces by Couperin, Dandrieu, and Rameau, piano 
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. 
works of César Franck, Vincent d’Indy, Chabrier, Debussy, 
Florent Schmitt, Deodat de Séverac, Erik Satie, Kavel ; by 
Miss Marjorie Thompson, whose full, well-controlled mezzo, 
andexcellent French pronunciation won golden opinions, her 


| 


would be  unendurable.* ‘He had _ been 
page to the Duke of Norfolk, a fact which 
certifies to his respectability of position and 


share in the programme consisting of troubadour songs, airs | inferentially to his possessing the instincts of 
by Lulli, Rameau, Rousseau, Gretry > modern songs by Lalo, ja gentleman - had associated with John of 


Franck, Délibes, Fauré, Debussy; and by Mr. Montagu 


Greétry. 
Several of the points touched by the lecturer were studied 
at length in his contributions to the A/usical Times,* and 
are therefore not included in this synopsis. ] 
*See articles on ‘The origin of modern musical idiom,’ ‘ Vincent 
d'Indy,’ ‘ Saint-Saéns,’ 








FALSTAFF. 
By Epwarp ELGar. 


For the Leeds Festival, in October, a 
‘Symphonic study for orchestra, in C minor, 
with two Interludes in A minor’ (Op. 68), has 
been completed by the writer of these notes. If 
we take the word ‘study’ in its literary use and 
meaning, the composer’s intention will be 
sufficiently indicated. 

As the work is based solely on the Falstaff of 
the historical plays (1 & 2 Henry IV. and 
Henry V.), in examining it or listening to it, the 
caricature in The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
which, unluckily, is better known to English play- 
goers than the real Falstaff, must be forgotten. 
Prof. Dowden, after allowing the’ probable 
authenticity of the tradition that The Merry 
Wives was written at the request of Elizabeth, 
says: ‘Shakspere dressed up a fat rogue, 
brought forward for the occasion from the 
back premises of the poet’s imagination, in 
Falstaff’s clothes, . . . he made it impossible 
for the most laborious 19th century critic to 
patch on The Merry Wives to Henry IV.’*, and 
it Is noteworthy that Morgann, in his essay on 
falstaff, ignores The Merry Wives entirely. 
The teal ‘Sir John Falstaff is a conception hardly 
‘ss complex, hardly less wonderful than that of 
Hamlet.’+ This complexity has been summed up 
by Morgann as follows: ‘He is a character made 
up by Shakespeare wholly of incongruities ;—a man 
at once young and old, enterprizing and fat, a dupe 
anda wit, harmless and wicked, weak in principle 
and resolute by constitution, cowardly in appear- 
ance and brave in reality ; a knave without malice, 
a lyar without deceit ; and a knight, a gentleman 
anda soldier, without either dignity, decency, or 
honour,’ } ° 

The idea that Falstaff is merely a farcical 
character is entertained so generally that it is 
aaery to insist on the last clause’ of 
Morgann’s statement—a knight, a gentleman, 
and a soldier. He ‘is by no means a purely 


| 
| 
| 


| 


; |Gaunt, who certainly would have had nothing 
Nathan, who played admirably violin pieces by old masters : | = : 
]. M. le Clerc, Jacques Aubert, Francoeur, Gossec, and | J : 
j years in the army and earned knighthood, then a 


to do with a poltroon; had served for many 


purely military title . . . takes his soldiers into the 
thick of the fight where they are soundly peppered, 
and he himself must have been in great danger, 
earns from the Prince who supposed him to be 


* Massenet,’ * A French biography of Bizet,’ Xe. | dead, a tribute of regret he would hardly have 


| bestowed on one whose cowardice he despised.’ t 





mg character. Were he no more than this, the | 
*m words of Henry to his old companion | 
_—_ 


; — i 
Dowden, *Shakspere—His Mind and Art.’ +t Dowden. 





} Essay . : : . 
Maurice Mores” Dramatic Character of Sir J. Falstaff (1777). 





To this catalogue of honour may be added that 
Faistaff appears at the Council held in the 
King’s camp (1 Henry IV., Act v., Scene 1), 
the others present being the King, the Prince, 
lord John of Lancaster, and the Earl of 
Westmoreland. 

It is in ‘an apartment of the Prince’s’ that 
Falstaff first appears, and the feeling of pleasantry 
which runs through the dialogue is almost courtly ; 
Prince Henry apostrophises him as ‘Thou latter 
spring! All-hallown summer!’ ‘Then follow 
scenes so finely graduated that they exhibit one 
of the highest flights of Shakespeare’s genius— 
we are shown the inevitable degradation down to 
the squalid end. 

‘In the First part (Hen. IV.) he takes a whole- 
hearted delight in himself, in his jollifications, his 
drolleries, his exploits on the highway and his almost 
purposeless mendacity. . . . In the Second 
part his wit becomes coarser, his conduct more 
indefensible, his cynicism less genial.’} He appears 
many times in the Second part, but only on one 
occasion in the Prince’s company; we note 
almost with pain, the gradual fall from the close 
companionship to lower and still lower levels 
until we arrive at the repudiation by the new King 
followed by the death scene, the peculiarly 
poignant account of which is given in Henry V. 
‘ The king has killed his heart,’ says the Hostess— 
‘The king hath run bad humours on the knight,’ 
says Nym—‘ His heart is fracted and corroborate,’ 
says magniloquent Pistol, and in the next Act comes 
the incomparable passage ‘ A’ made a finer end and 
went away an it had been any christom child; . . 
for after I saw him fumble with the sheets and 
play with flowers and smile upon his fingers’ ends, 
I knew there was but one way; for his nose was 
as sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green fields.’ § 

Hazlitt sums up his study of Falstaff thus: 
‘The true spirit of humanity, the thorough 
knowledge of the stuff we are made of, the 
practical wisdom with the seeming fooleries, have 
no parallel anywhere else. . . . In one point 
of view they are laughable in the extreme, in 
another they are equally affecting—if it is affecting 
to shew what a little thing is human life.’ 








* Dowden. + Deighton. Introduction—Henry IV.: Macmillan, 

t Brandes. Introduction, Hen. IV. : Heinemann. 

§I have adopted Theobald’s suggestion, now beyond cavil if not 
beyond criticism. 
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The musical interpretation, or, as it is preferably 
called study of the character of Falstaff, is | shows Falstaff as cajoling and persuasive : 
practically in one movement, with two interludes, 
to be noted later, and falls naturally into four 
principal divisions which run on without break. 
These divisions are not shown in the score, but 
it is convenient to cite them as follows: 
I. Falstaff and Prince Henry ; 
II. Eastcheap, — Gadshill, — The Boar’s 
Head, revelry and sleep ; 
III. Falstaff’s March,—The return through 
Gloucestershire,—The new King, 
The hurried ride to London ; 
IV. King Henry V.’s progress,-— The re- 
pudiation of Falstaff, and his death. ne 
. 7 glissando, 
Some lines quoted from the plays are 
occasionally placed under the themes to indicate 
the feeling to be conveyed by the music; but it is The gargantuan, wide-compassed _fortissin 


‘Sweet wag, when thou art king,’ &c. 


mta > . > 2 mo > 77. > - - ° . ° 
not intended that the meaning of the music, often (Ex. 4), first given to the strings in three octaves 


varied and intensified, shall be narrowed to a 
corollary of these quotations only, and this simple 
presentation of the composer’s ideas makes no | Ex. 4. Grandioso ¢ largamente. 
attempt to describe the manifold combinations of | = f 
the themes, the contrapuntal devices, and other ; 
complexities of the score. 


exhibits his boastfulness and colossal mendacity : 








I. 
‘An apartment of the Prince’s’—at court, 
‘Enter Sir John Falstaff’: we see him ‘ina ‘I am a rogue if I were not at half sword with a 


green old age, mellow, frank, gay, easy, corpulent, | 49zen of them two hours together.’ 


loose, unprincipled, and luxurious’ : = = . ‘ ' , 
The Prince is suggested in his most courtl 









Celli, Fag. & Bass Cl. z 
Ex.1. Allegro and genial mood by : 
, ten. len. 
ns a 
2+ be = Ex. 5. Celli., &c. 
— ar - a Ye A i= — 
2? 5-2 
“ — 35,5 fe 
. 
——— 
_ Sass | ™ , 
(itimais j/— The symbol of his stern, military character will bk 
found later (Ex. 21). 
Se | As the scene is mainly a conversation the musi 
<7 gg = os | consists of a presentation and variation of thes 


= ° themes, ending with an impetuous rush of Ex. 1,- 
the persuasive Falstaff has triumphed, the 


This, the chief Falstaff theme, appears in varied | Boar aiesige “pg 
dominating Sir John is in the ascendant. 


tempi throughout the work, and knits together 
the whole musical fabric. 


It will be convenient to place here the rest of Il. 
the personal Falstaff themes, although Ex. 4 does 
not occur till section II. : We are in Eastcheap and plunge into a quicke 


tempo commencing with a theme made up of shor, 
brisk phrases : 








f Wi 


The ascending crescendo passage (‘celli, Ex. 3 
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‘I am not only witty in myself but the cause that wit 
is in other men.’ 
* Mor 
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all of which, used largely in the construction, 
should chatter, blaze, glitter and coruscate ; no 
particular incident is “depicted, but the whole 
passage was suggested by the following paragraph: 


‘From the coldness, the caution, the con- 
vention of his father’s court, Prince Henry 
escapes to the teeming vitality of the 


London streets and the Tavern where Falstaff 

is monarch. There, among ostlers and 

carriers, and drawers, and merchants, and 
pilgrims, and loud robustious women, he at 

least has freedom and frolic.’ * 

The musical illustration of the Tavern would 
not be complete without the Hostess and Doll 
Tearsheet, if not the ‘dozen or fourteen honest 
gentlewomen,’ so a suggestion 


ir i -_— 
Pid) Be =, = -_ = 

‘ 0 5a — te” jee =o - 

X72 Hiyty => ; > 

: . oy = — — ~ = ~ —_,_ + — 
Tutti. f 


most virtuous 
find its full 


of the theme associated with this 
company flits across the fabric to 


expression later. 
We now come to more substantial material : 





Here with his cheery companions is the Falstaff 
sings, ‘When Arthur first in court,’ who 
shouts delightedly at the prospect of battle, ‘ Rare 
words! brave world!’ and who describes ea 
as ‘a goodly, portly man, of a cheerful look, 
pleasing eye, and a most noble carriage,’ and 2s 
‘did good service at Shrewsbury.’ 

A full presentation of Ex. 4 follows, and a 
vociferous combination for full orchestra of| 
Exx. 8 and 4, the latter forming the bass; after 


who 


a short recapitulation of Ex. 6 and _ its 
companions (diminuendo), we enter on a new 
phase, the midnight exploit at Gadshill. Want 


of space prevents the exhibition of the material 
employed, save the cheerful, out-of-door, ambling 
theme : 





and the mysterious semiquaver passages with the 
muffled calls through the wood : 








Cor. A 
o 
a es Se ea 
——— A NR 
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Variants of Ex. 5 in hurried quavers fianrssimo 





E KX. 11. . —— 
a = ote = 2, oi ate dears ete to Sie = 
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are ial hedteeainn the coming of the Prince, and 
the strenuous Ex. 12: 





Q-, Piatti. — 
Ex. 12, 2% | an “ Piatti. 
~+J—h = — eo « Z a — pe 
ee ee es eer 
ry a c J me es ee ee 
= = = 


depicts the short struggle for the twice-stolen 
booty, ‘got with much ease.’ 

An extended fuga/o on Ex. 4 in quavers, 
hurried and scrambling, suggests the discomfiture 
of the thieves, who, after some attempts to repair 
their disorder (Exx. 8 and 9g) arrive once more 
in tolerable case at the Boar’s Head: 





‘Shall we be merry ? As merry as crickets.’ 


The ‘honest gentlewomen’s’ theme (Ex. 13), now 
complete and raised to due importance, runs its 
scherzo-like course until the Falstaff theme 
(Ex. 4) is interjected, somewhat unsteadily but 
encouragingly, evolving a trio section of uproarious 
vitality ; after the reprise, the knight again attempts 
speech (Ex. 4), but is somewhat more incoherent, 
vague, and somnolent. Through the heavy 
atmosphere a strange, nightmare ‘variant of the 
women’s theme floats : 

















* Dowden. 
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and with an augmented version of Ex. 1 Falstaff 
sinks down to the heavy sleep suggested by : 


Ex. 14. <a ar Be a be . Ise og 
7 2 os | 
_ PP, SS PS SS FS SS 
—. =—te te (= —te- 
oF — 
— = — OC —_ ——_—_— 
———E = CO” 
r sf 
‘Fast asleep behind the arras;—how hard he 


fetches breath.’ 


The sleep theme is embroidered with much 
orchestral detail for muted strings, &c., and leads 
into the first interlude : 


ox Solo V 
: ae * — 
yf = a4 _|_g-|., = 
SS SS Se 
"ar = Co te. 
Sra Cassa 
—— 
rs —s F& 
ee 


‘ He was page tothe Duke of Norfolk.’ 


This, a dream-picture, is scored for a small 
orchestra; simple in form and somewhat 
antiquated in mood, it suggests in its strong 
contrast to the immediately preceding riot, ‘ what 
might have been.’ 


Ill. 


But the man who ‘ broke Skogan’s head’ does | 


not long dream of the courtly period of his youth ; 
Exx. 2 and 3, now /ortissimo, show a sudden 
awakening ; a fanfare is heard (muted brass) : 


wear e al sans 1 «— 
ene eo en eS 8 fea 
e - - 
© 733 32335 7°33 S55°S-s = 35 
— ! — t ' — 
_— ‘ 4 
once distant and a second time less remote. All is 


bustle and preparation for the route, ‘a dozen 
captains knocking at the taverns and asking 
everyone for Sir John Falstaff.’ 

Out of the hurry and confusion Ex. 1 is heard ; 
Falstaff emerges ‘to take soldiers up in counties 
as he goes.’ The march follows : 








Ex. 17. . $ 
— ss ao 41t-3— - ca none eee eel 
we L=j~ —] a, -e~.— det, ao oes 
Se 
. + id ~ _ 2 > — ae ee ee ” 
2 oa mf ge - =. 
Pp | Sva bassa. | 


*I have foundered nine score and odd posts.’ 


It is hoped its attendant theme 


Muted Horns, &c. 


Ex. 18. = 





= =e == 


f may be a fitting accompaniment to the martial 
gait of the scarecrow army, of Wart, Mouldy, and 
the ‘forcible Feeble.’ 

On the edge of battle, the light-hearted knight, 
who had once before led his men where they were 
‘soundly peppered,’ jokes in the face of danger 
with John of Lancaster (Exx. 1 and 6, now in 
the bass and much extended). 

When the army is ‘discharged all and gone,’ he 
decides ‘I'll through Gloucestershire: there will] 
visit Master Robert Shallow, esquire.’ The 
march (Exx. 17 and 18), as we approach the fields 
and apple-trees, assumes a song-like character: 


Ex. 109. — — 
a= = ee ee 
ras — ea Fa Fe ==> 
— —_— — Ff ae 
po — =z I= | — 


until we rest in Shallow’s orchard. Here we have 
the second interlude, scored as is the first for small 
orchestra, and again with an old English flavour and 
as simple in form. 

After some sadly-merry pipe and tabor music the 
following passage for muted violas and ‘celli 
may be quoted, as it plays an important part in 
section IV. : 








This mild, bucolic entertainment is suddenly 
interrupted by Pistol announcing (Ex. 5), ‘Thy 
tender lambkin now is King—Harry the Fifth’s the 
man.’ A large and agitated presentation of Ex. 4 
shows Falstaff glorying in the news: ‘ Master 
Shallow, my Zord Shallow, be what thou wilt, I 
am fortune’s steward.’ The march theme (Ex. 17) 
is resumed rapidly, ‘I know the young King ss 
sick for me ’—‘ we'll ride all night.’ 


IV. 

Near Westminster Abbey the new King is to 
pass with his train ; Falstaff and all his company 
await his coming among the shouting populace,— 
‘There roar’d the sea, and trumpet-clangor sounds. 

The music takes the form of a triumphal march, 
founded on the King’s military theme (Ex. 21): 


Ex. 21. 


giusto. A —~|~ | 
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Into them the 
the King’s 
approach is suggested (as in section I.) by 4 
strenuous version of Ex. 11, recalling the mery 
times of Gadshill, but now the orchestration § 
| heavier and the import serious. 


with several additional sections. 
Falstaff themes are expectantly thrown ; 
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The climax comes with Ex. 5, fully harmonized 
and extended, when the King appears ‘ Glittering 
in golden coat and gorgeous as the sun at 
midsummer’; then with a rush of quavers, the 
Falstaff theme (Ex. 1) is given /ortissimo, and the 
King halts. A brief parley ensues, but Falstaff is 
inexorably swept aside by the King’s brazen motto, 
and the last pitiful attempt at cajolery is rudely 
blasted by the furious fanfare (Ex. 16): 
‘How ill white hairs become a fool and jester—I 
banish thee on pain of death.’ 

| Immediately the royal march is resumed, and 
dies away: the King has looked on his ancient 
friend for the last time. 

In short phrases (Exx. 1 and 6) the decay of the 
merry-hearted one is shown. ‘The broken man 
weakens until, with a weird, final attempt at humour 
(Ex. 3—violas), we enter upon the death scene— 
‘He is so shaked that it is most lamentable to 
behold.’ The incomparable description has been 
quoted already ; the music is founded on the 
orchard theme (Ex. 20). With many changes of 
harmony, faltering and uncertain, it goes to the end 
as if ‘he played with flowers and babbled of green 
fields.’ True as ever to human life, Shakespeare 
makes him cry out even. at this moment not only 
of God but of sack, and of women; so the terrible, 
nightmare version of the women’s theme (Ex. 13a) 
darkens (or lightens, who shall say ?) the last dim 
moments. Softly, as intelligence fades, we hear the 
complete theme of the gracious Prince Hal (Ex. 5), 
and then the nerveless final struggle and collapse ; 
the brass holds Azanissimo a full chord of C major, 
and Falstaff is dead. 

In the distance we hear the veiled sound of a 
military drum ; the King’s stern theme is curtly 
thrown across the picture, the shrill drum roll 
again asserts itself momentarily, and with one 
pissicato chord the work ends; the man of stern 
reality has triumphed. 

In the time of their close friendship the Prince, 
thinking him dead, says, ‘Poor Jack, farewell, I 
could have spared a better man,’ and sadly we say 
sonow. The Prince, arrived at his kingly dignity, 
fulfilled the prophecy of Warwick, ‘he will cast off 
his followers, and their memory shall a pattern or 
4 measure live.’ 

Their memory does live, and the marvellous 
‘pattern and measure’ Sir John Falstaff with his 
) companions might well have said, as we may well 

Sy now, ‘We play fools with the time, and the 

pints of the wise sit in the clouds and mock us.’ 





Falstaff,’ Symphonic-Study with two Interludes 
(0p. 68), will be performed at the Leeds Musical 
Festival on Thursday evening, October 2. It will 
be conducted by Sir Edward Elgar. ] 





R. following is a list of successful candidates at the recent 
‘amination for Scholarships at the Trinity College of Music. 
gwen for one year, with possible renewal. (Organ), 
of ubert Belton, Donald Ivo Priestley; (singing) 
Evely ¢ E. Harrison ; (violin), Dora Bianchi, Glyn John, 
e'ya Mary Moore, Phyllis Novinskiy, Jessie Mary Parker, 













\ c ae 

a H. _ Whittaker ; (horn), Edric Greiffenhagen ; 

; Fen rederica Birch, Leotine P. Barthelmeh ; and in 
umor School, Doris Rose Drewery. 








MUSIC. 


THE NIETZSCHEAN SPIRIT IN 


By GERALD CUMBERLAND. 


Just as we can see signs of the rising sun long 
before it has appeared above the horizon, so can 
we clearly trace the coming of a new philosopher 
or poet in the work of the men of a previous 
generation. A great man, it would seem, begins 
to influence the world before he is born ; tidings 
of him reach us mysteriously, and our need of 
him seems to have the power of actually bringing 
him into being. Great men are not born 
fortuitously ; they always arrive at the precise 
moment when they are required. Moreover, 
their coming is prepared for; in one place or 
another some men and women are always made 
ready for the reception of their ideas. Charles 
Darwin did not blaze suddenly upon the world of 
science : the comet, swimming into existence from 
outer space, had been dimly seen many years 
before its arrival. In the music of Haydn are the 
ghostly features of the coming Beethoven, and upon 
the operas of Gluck we can detect the faint impress 
of Wagner’s hand. Even Nietzsche, the most 
original of all recent philosophers, was not new ; 
he had, so to speak, appeared in the world many 
times before, writing in faltering tones with the 
pen of Stendhal, aiming blows at the world with 
the puissant arm of Napoleon, and occasionally 
flouting Europe with the music of Berlioz. The 
personality of Nietzsche was but a gathering 
together, a focussing, of many scattered forces 
which, by some unknown principle of Nature, 
united themselves together in order to strike more 
heavily upon the closed doors of intellectual 
prejudice. 

The truth is that all great men present in their 
genius certain common human qualities in a 
concentrated form. The essence of many 
thousands of rose-leaves is distilled into a pint 
of attar, and into a man of genius have been 
pressed the unconscious thoughts and aspirations 
of multitudes of his fellow-men. He merely 
voices what they feel; when they hear him 
speaking aloud their own thoughts, they hail him 
as a prophet and seer. But he is not different 
from them except in his greater power and courage. 
When Nietzsche began to be extensively read, a 
large section of Europe became conscious of 
something in themselves which they had never 
seen before ; that is to say, the philosopher did not 
reveal anything new, but simply expressed what 
was and always has been embedded in human 
nature. In a word, the Nietzschean spirit is not 
new—it is old; but for many years it has either 
been lying dormant, or it never fully revealed 
itself until Nietzsche himself began to write. 

But what precisely zs the Nietzschean spirit ? 
Briefly, it is the spirit of the master as opposed to 
the spirit of the slave ; it is the spirit of conquest, 
of self-confidence, of self-trust, of courage, of 
cruelty even, of selfishness. Now, these qualities 
(or defects, if so you choose to call them) have 
been present in many men of creative musical 
genius ; indeed, no really great composer has 
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been entirely without them; but men like 





did not pay back ; he got into debt and ran awa 


Richard Strauss, Berlioz, and Wagner have | from his debts ; he acc cepted gifts of cash withoy 
possessed them in a conspicuous degree, whilst | any apparent (or, at all events, only a short-lived 
other writers like Chopin, Mendelssohn, Brahms, | gratitude. Whether or not he was justified ip 


Schumann, and Schubert showed little of that 
sublime spiritual arrogance which is in many cases 





world ; rather did the world conquer him. Chopin 





philosophic spirit that he never cared to fight, and 


Berlioz was the first among composers to fight|he did. He was a born conqueror of men 
the world rather than to entice it. He was, of| People who came into personal contact with 
course, by no means the first to be misunderstood:|him either worshipped or hated him, and ke 
Bach before him, and many another great mind, |employed his disciples unmercifully. No man o 
had worked on from one decade to another with | his generation demanded such ungrudging devotion 
only scant recognition. Bach, however, had a great |from his friends, and I believe that in the earl 
spirit ; his peace of mind was not lost, nor was his| years of their friendship most of them worked for 
genius warped, by neglect. Calmly he went on|//m primarily and for art secondarily. He had 
with his work, writing music for generations that | the visions of the egomaniac, but in his case his 
were to come after him. But Berlioz craved for | dreams came true. 
fame and, being denied it, turned upon himself} But Richard Strauss provides a much mor 
and rent his own genius, passing from one|striking example of the Nietzschean spirit 
extravagance to another in a veritable paranoia} music than either Wagner or Berlioz. Here isi 
of arrogance. Nothing breeds eccentricity so|man who is apparently infatuated with the ide 
surely as failure. If we cannot make the world|of worldly success; with cold and deliberat 
feel our genius, we will at least make it recognize | calculation he courts the favour of the world } 
our existence—that is the point of view of, and the|the most elaborate and subtle trickery. He bis 
policy adopted by, many young men suffering from | the genius of self-advertisement. Every work ke 
a sense of neglect and wounded self-esteem. So| has written since ‘ Ein Heldenleben’ has containel 
felt Berlioz in and about the year 1830 and|some colossal piece of artistic impertinence whic 
onwards, when one attempt after another to gain | has aroused the animosity of music-lovers all ove 
recognition ended in defeat. Most successful men|the world, and which has secured hundreds ¢ 
have their vanity, but there is nothing so rank as| performances of music which otherwise would hav 
the vanity of the artist who has failed. His belief|been heard only infrequently. The ‘ Domestic 
in himself is increased by the scepticism of others. | Symphony had a baby and a bath ; ‘ Electra’ hat 
That is why the seed of Nietzscheism inherent in| carnage and insanity ; ‘Salome’ contained a lad 
Berlioz developed almost to the point of insanity. | suffering from psyc hical disease ; ‘ Rosenkavalie 
He lost his communal instincts in worship of | was decorated with two bedrooms ; ‘ Ariadne’ bal 
himself. His love of large orchestras and/an orchestra of solo instruments; and s0 0% 
gigantic choruses (a love sh ured by Wagner and | There is genius in each of these works, but there 
Richard Strauss) was but one indication of his ji is also an equal amount of charlatanism. Music 
passion for the colossal, and (it may be said) but | history contains no other figure who combines 12 
one symptom of the disorder of his brain. jan almost equal degree the virtue of sincerity and 

Wagner is ee and a more striking case of|the vice of pretence. Now, only a man saturated 
that kind of egomania which appears to me to be| through and through witha delusion of his supremt 


the basis of Nietzsche’s philosophy. Until the| | importance would willingly stultify his own genie 
A man maj 


last few years of his life Wagner must have | as Strauss has done for many years. 
regarded himself as a failure. He had faith in| have the utmost faith in his genius and remall 
himself that no adversity could shake, and the |: sane ; but when: a composer believes his personal 
event has proved that this faith was amply justified. | to be so overwhelmingly great that he can afford 
But his ‘ blond beast’ attitude to his fellows was|to maim and destroy the genius that is in him, be 
evinced more by his treatment of his friends and | is on the borderland of artistic insanity. Straus 
acquaintances than by his trust in his own genius. | wishes to conquer the material world ; he is out for 





| doing this is no concern of mine; but I venture ty 
state that his work would have been injured if he 
so symptomatic of creative genius. It may be|had been sensitive about money matters, and that 
said of Mendelssohn that he did not conquer the | the world has gained in joy and artistic richness a 
| thousand times more than it gained in annoyance 
seduced that part of the world which fell in love | or sorrow through Wagner’s conduct. To that 
with him—Paris. Brahms had so much of the | extent he may escape condemnation for his 

confusion of thought regarding what belonged tp 
the love of conquest meant nothing to him. | him and what belonged to others. But the point] 
Schumann and Schubert had the mild, gentle} wish to make is that he was an admirable exampk 
souls of children ; their self-confidence was naive|of the superman in cash transactions ; in this he 
and charming ; they had nothing of the brutality | was, indeed, ‘above morality.’ But the Nietzschea 
and ruthlessness of Berlioz, Strauss, and Wagner. | spirit in him manifested itself in almost everythin 
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There is now a great mass of evidence available|money. Wagner loved money, but he had § 
(no little of it penned by Wagner himself) that | greater regard for his own genius than he had fo 
proves beyond a shadow of doubt that as/all the wealth of Christendom. 

regards money he had a particularly easy and| It would seem, then, that the Nietzschean spin 





accommodating conscience. He borrowed and|in Strauss has become inverted. It no longé maging 
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strives for spiritual power, but for material. Asa 
result he is the most prominent artistic figure in 
Europe. But in the year 1950 his music perhaps 
will be played only in Chicago and New York . . . 
and this terrible calamity must overtake all those 
who disregard the claims of the spirit and win a 
temporary success by twisting their genius to 
grotesque and gargoyle-like shapes. 





TAYLOR’S GRESHAM 
LECTURES. 


By W. Barclay SQuIRE. 


EDWARD 


Edward Taylor, who from 1837 to 1863 was 
Professor of Music at Gresham College, was 
the son of John Taylor, the hymn-writer, of 
Norwich, and the great-grandson of John Taylor, 
the Hebraist dissenting minister. He was a 
brother of Philip Taylor, the civil engineer, and 
acousin of Meadows Taylor, the Indian novelist, 
and of Edward Rigby, the physician. Born at 
Norwich in 1784, he began life as an ironmonger, 
and after acting as sheriff at Norwich in 1819, 
joined his brother Philip and his cousin John 
Martineau as a civil engineer in London. He 
possessed a fine bass voice, and from his boyhood 
had been prominent as a musical amateur, though 
he did not adopt music as a profession until 1826, 
when he immediately became a successful bass 
singer. He conducted the Norwich Festivals of 
1827, 1839, and 1842, and was on terms of intimacy 
with Spohr, whose oratorios he translated and was 
largely instrumental in making popular in England. 
In 1837, on the death of R. J. S. Stevens, he was 
elected Gresham Professor of Music, a post he 
occupied until his death in 1863. His lectures 
(to quote Husk’s article in Grove’s Dictionary) 
‘were admirably adapted to the understanding of a 
general audience ; they were historical and critical, 
excellently written, eloquently read, and illustrated 
by well-chosen extracts from the works described, 
ficiently performed.’ ‘They were repeated in 
various provincial towns, and a lecture on 
madrigals, delivered at Bristol in 1837, led to the 
ioundation of the Bristol Madrigal Society. The 
manuscripts of a number of them (with the 
accompanying illustrations) are preserved in 
the library of the Royal College of Music, 
where it is to be feared that they have not been 
look 
boked at for many years. A recent careful 
‘amination for the purpose of the new catalogue 
ot the College’s manuscripts shows that the 
description of them in Husk’s ‘Catalogue of the 
‘acted Harmonic Library’ (with which they have 
passed into the possession of the Royal College) 
“not quite accurate. Hardly any of the sets 
described by Husk are complete, and it is evident 
that, in the course of his long career as a lecturer, 
Taylor re-wrote early lectures and incorporated 
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them in later series. Those dealing with the 
‘alier history of music are out-of-date in the 
matter of research, and the musical illustrations 
“t constantly vitiated by the fatal habit of 


own, which was the accepted idea of ‘editing’ in the 
early Victorian era. But among the mass of valueless 
matter, the series of lectures dealing with English 
dramatic music at the end of the 18th and beginning 
of the roth centuries contains many interesting 
details drawn from the lecturer’s personal recollec- 
tion. In his inaugural lectures (delivered in 1838 
and printed the same year) Taylor says: ‘My 
own recollection embraces the commencement of 
the entire range of instrumental music now in use 
in our orchestras I remember the birth 
of Haydn’s oratorios and the introduction of 
Mozart’s operas into this country. I have sung 
in succession with Billington, Dickons, Salmon, 
Stephens, and Malibran, as well as with Bartleman 
and Harrison. I have heard the unrivalled vocal 
excellence of Mara, and seen the extinction of an 
entire race of dramatic singers (one of whom 
[evidently referring to Braham] alone survives to 
delight the present generation with his powers), 
including Incledon, Kelly, Dignum, and Sedgwick, 
as well as Storace and Crouch.’ The imperfect 
state in which the lectures have been preserved 
has unfortunately caused Taylor’s reminiscences of 
some of these singers to be lost, but from what has 
survived it seemed worth extracting the portions 
now given to the readers of the A/ustcal Times. 
They have been taken from various lectures, and 
some of the redundancies and repetitions in which 
Taylor largely indulged, have been excised, though 
care has been taken to note wherever passages 
have been omitted. It is thought that to future 
biographers they will be of some value, and though 
they may not contain many new facts of importance 
they will be read with interest as the personal 
recollections of a refined and cultivated, if not a 
great, musician. It only remains to be added that 
the extracts are arranged in alphabetical order of 
subjects, and not in the order in which the lectures 
from which they are taken were delivered. 

THOMAS ATTWOOD. 


In ‘The Escapes’ we have to take leave of Attwood as a 
composer for the stage. He had terminated his engagement 
at Drury Lane, and at Covent Garden he only occasionally 
consented to be employed. He had been appointed Organist 
of St. Paul’s and Composer to the King. He was patronized 
by the Royal Family, and his time as a teacher of the piano- 
forte was fully occupied. But he would willingly have 
devoted some portion of his time (in imitation of his great 
master, Mozart) to dramatic music, if the intrigues of the 
Green Room had not given him a distaste to this branch of 
his profession. These, as he told me, determined him to 
abandon any permanent connection with the stage. 


JONATHAN BATTISHILL. 


The history of this accomplished musician reflects little 
credit on the discernment of his contemporaries. Of all that 
he produced a few fragments only survive each so excellent 
in its kind as to establish his equal command of the varied 
forms and resources of his art. Battishill essayed many styles 
of composition and he excelled in all, yet he is generally 
known as the writer of a solitary anthem and a single glee, 
while as a dramatic composer he is unknown. Let me 
endeavour to rescue his name from the partial oblivion into 
which it has fallen and to claim for it the grateful recollection 
of his countrymen. 

Battishill was born 

the age of nine 





1738. 
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choir of St. Paul’s, of which his fine voice and quick 





smnging and interpolating additions of Taylor’s 


musical apprehension soon rendered him a distinguished 
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ornament. 


little either of indulgence or instruction. 
education was neglected, while he was treated rather asa 
household drudge than the student of a liberal art. 
Nevertheless he continued to amass knowledge and to| 
improve in skill as a player. He loved his art with | 
passionate devotion, he pursued it with undeviating con- | 
stancy, and long before his pupillage had expired, his talents | 
had attracted the attention of all who came within the 
sphere of their exertion. 

When he became his own master, his application, more | 
intense than ever, produced, in connection with such natural | 
powers, its certain fruit, and soon procured him additional | 


His ardent spirit of research stored his mind | 
| 





as 


ce lebrity. 
with knowledge, and his constant practice on the organ gave 
him a command of hand adequate to the execution of 
whatever his fancy suggested. He became one of the best 
extempore players of his time. In Dr. Boyce he found an 
admirer, a patron, and a friend. Battishill became his 
assistant at the Chapel Royal, where, if merit had anything 
to do with preferment, he ought to have risen to the highest 
musical station, but want of interest in the proper 
quarter condemned him to the lowest. About the same time 
Battishill found an engagement with the Manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre, where for some years he presided at the | 
harpsichord. He was afterwards chosen organist of | 
St. Clement, Eastcheap, and St. Martin Orgar, as well as of | 
Christ Church, Newgate Street. In 1764 Battishill essayed 
the production of an opera, but under the most unpropitious 
circumstances. [lis first mistake was a connection with 
Drury Lane Theatre, where his art was despised, instead of | 
Covent Garden, where it was cherished and appreciated. 
Garrick was at this time in Italy, and his partner Lacey, 
finding the tide of public favour fast ebbing from Drury Lane, 
concluded that his only resource, in Garrick’s absence, was to 
adopt the policy of the rival house and to start a new opera 
of his own. ‘ Lacey’ (to use the words of Dibdin) ‘ knowing 
no difference between one tune and another, imagined that 
if one man could write a good opera, he had only to employ | 
(wo t ensure one twice good, and therefore set 
Battishill and Michael Arne to work.’ Battishill’s second 
error was one which many a composer, before and since, has 
committed—the employment of time and talent on a worthless | 


| 


» to as 





drama. ‘ Almena,’ for this was the title of the opera, was 
planned and partly written by Dr. Kenrick, and then 
patched, pieced, and completed by a person named Rolkt. | 


When the piece came to be represented, it exhibited such 
a mass of incoherent insipidity that no musical mint | 
would h sufficed to buoy it up. ‘Almena’ struggled | 
under its cumbrous load, then sank and disappeared for 
ever. A portion of it only was published, and according to 
the testimony of a competent judge, its finest parts must be 
numbered among its author’s lost compositions. It certainly 
deserved a_ better fate. But with ‘ Almena’ 
Battishill’s dramatic career began and ended. . . . It 


ive 





was his fate to peril all his reputation in this branch of his 
art upon an unsuccessful adventure. Battishill’s 
early was a series of disappointed hopes and baffled 
exertions. On the death of Mr. Jones (the organist 
of St. Paul's Cathedral), his early connection with its choir, 
his great talents as a performer, and the evidence he had 


given of his as a church composer, seemed to point 
Battishill out as the fit and worthy successor of Greene and 
Boyce. Here, again, he failed. In 1777 he lost his wife, a 
highly accomplished and admirable woman. Under these 
repeated disappointments and trials his spirit sank and his 
habits changed. The former had been ardent and buoyant, 
the latter domestic and exemplary. He was fond of letters, 


senine 
geniu 


possessed a large and well-chosen library, and was 
accustomed to seek relaxation from the drudgery of a 
professional life in pursuits which contributed to 
refine his character and fertilize his mind. The later 
years of his life presented a melancholy contrast. 
Habits of intemperance crept upon him, and at 
length rendered him their victim. Broken in_ spirit, 


debilitated in constitution, shattered and degraded, the wreck 
of Jonathan Battishill would be found among the haunts of | 
vulgar brutality. Yet the love of his art never wholly forsook 
him ; the flame, though dimmed, was obscured only by 
death, and occasionally gleamed with all its early brightness. 


He was afterwards articled to Mr. Savage, then | That beautiful anthem [‘ Call to Remembrance’] which | 


Master of the Boys in that Cathedral, from whom he received | 
His musical have been written in an obscure ale-house near Smithfield, 


| will hardly ever recall it to their memory without a tear; 


| reckon Jack Bannister. 


have already mentioned, is said, on sufficient authority, to 


Battishill died at Islington in the year 1801. His lag 

request was ‘Lay me near my dearest friend, Dr. Boyce,’ 

His wish was granted, and in the Cathedral which witnessed 

the first dawn of his genius his remains are deposited. 
JOHN BANNISTER. 

He began his career, as several of our favourites in comedy 
commenced it, by attempting tragedy. He appeared x 
Drury Lane in 1778 as Zaphna in a translation of Voltaire’ 
tragedy of ‘Mahomet’; afterwards as Achmet in ‘ Barbarossa, 
Dorilas in ‘ Merope,’ and other feeble and bombastic transla 
tions or imitations of French tragedies. Those who, like 
myself, only carry their recollections of Jack Bannister to th 
close of the last century, can scarcely conceive of his being 
shrouded under ‘the pall of gorgeous tragedy,’ or that a fac 
beaming with mirth, good humour, and drollery could eve 
put on the semblance of revenge, hatred, or despair. And 
it is the more difficult to conceive this, since Bannister on th 
stage could scarcely be called an actor. His honest, open, 
animated countenance Nature never intended to be alliedt 
a heart ungenerous, sordid, or selfish. If ever he failed as 
an actor it was when such a character was thrust upon him 
Such was the case when he was condemned to be the original 
Inkle in ‘ Inkle and Yarico,’ a character of the basest and 
most loathsome kind, in which his speaking eye could never 
emit a gleam of benevolence, in which his countenance coul/ 
never brighten with the glow of kindness, and in which 
every generous and noble impulse is stifled by the love o 
self. Here Bannister com/d not succeed, and he was soon glad 
to exchange his part for the more congenial one of Trudge. 
Those who remember his Walter in the ‘Children in the Wood 


those who knew him would feel that the #zaz, under simila 
circumstances, would have enacted the same intrepid and 
generous part that the actor performed on the stage. Seldon 
has any actor been, or been more deservedly, such a favourit 
with the public. The excellence of his character in even 
relation of life, as son, husband, father, and friend, th 
constancy of his attachments, the undeviating rectitude 

his conduct, the absence of all professional jealousy, added 
to the vivacity of his temper, the charm of his conversation 
the sparkle of his wit, and the glow of good humour wh 
he diffused wherever he went, earned for him the affection 

his family, the cordial esteem of his brethren, and th 
attachment of a choice circle of friends. If the stage, like 
every other profession, has nurtured many who have disgrace: 
it, candour,—nay, justice,—will allow that it has als 
produced many who have shone not only in the mimic bu 
life, and among those all who knew him w 





in real 


JouN BRAHAM. 


Some months before Storace’s death he had been sent! 
Bath by the lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, in order to heat 
and, if approved, to engage, a young man who was at tha 
time a resident in that city, being a pupil of Rau 
Storace was soon convinced of the extraordinary voc 
powers with which nature had gifted him, and which, unde 
such excellent training had even then rendered him the mos 
accomplished singer of his time. I need scarcely add tt 
the person here referred to was my late friend Mr. Braham 
who made his first appearance as a tenor singer on 
English stage, in Storace’s posthumous opera of * Mahmoud 

I have spoken of Braham as my friend, and suc 
I always found him. Fifty-seven years ago (in 1502) ! 
first stood in the same orchestra with him, but it was 0 
till twenty years afterwards that we were frequent} 
associated. At that time his advice was of great vale 
and his friendship of great service to me. Both wert 
freely and kindly offered, and, I need not add, thankla'y 
received, and I now reflect with pleasure that this fend} 
intercourse continued, without abatement, to the time r 





























his death. For a long while, during Braham’s protracte” 
career, his age was only conjectured. He was the son ¢ 
humble Jewish parents, and hence no parish re 
could be appealed to for the date of his birth. He +s 
not know his age till late in life, and used to @ 
at the announcement of it which sometimes 4P 
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in newspapers and periodicals. ‘If what they say is 
true,’ said he to me one day, ‘I am considerably past 
eighty.’ The truth is that the generation who witnessed 
Braham’s final efforts were the grandchildren of those who 
lived at the time of his first appearance. . . About fifteen 
years before his death I showed him this very play bill [still 
preserved in the manuscript of Prof. Taylor’s lecture]: 
‘Royalty Theatre, Well Street, near Goodman’s Fields, 
July 30, 1787,’ in which, among other entertainments, is 
announced the duet ‘ Time has not thinned my flowing hair,’ 
to be sung by Mr. Arrowsmith and Master Braham. On 
my putting the question ‘Were you the Master Braham 
here mentioned ?’ he promptly replied in the affirmative, 
adding ‘I remember singing that duet with Arrowsmith 
as well as if it were only a week ago.’ A short time 


after, Braham enabled me to fix the year of his birth 
more exactly. I had occasion to request from him 
some information respecting Leoni, once a_ popular 
singer at Covent Garden Theatre. He furnished me with 
all the particulars I wanted, and added, unasked, the 
following information as to his own history: ‘In 1786, 
or thereabout, Leoni married a relation of mine, and 


became my instructor ; John Palmer having heard me sing, 
in my boy’s voice, the ballad ‘ Hush every breeze,’ composed 
by Theodore Hook’s father, James Hook, I was engaged 
and made my first appearance, as Master Braham, 
in the character of Cupid, at the Royalty Theatre in the 
year 1787. I was then ten years old. Leoni’s acquirements 
in the science of music were but moderate, and it ended that 
the pupil was troublesome to the master.’ This document, 
therefore, settles the disputed question of Braham’s age. 
He was born in 1777, sang first in public in 1787, and died 
in February, 1856. When Leoni left England for Jamaica, 
where he died, Braham was a second time left without 
any natural protector, but his abilities and good conduct 
procured him the friendship of the Goldschmidts, a family of 
wellknown opulence and respectability, and under their 
patronage he became a teacher of the pianoforte. In the 
course of a few years his voice settled into a tenor of 
extraordinary compass, to the cultivation of which he 
assiduously applied himself. At this time he was 
accidentally heard by Mr. Ashe, the eminent flute-player of 
the day, who recommended him to place himself under the 
tuition of Rauzzini, who was then, as I have said, a resident 
at Bath . and employed as a teacher of singing. Of 
his kindness as a friend, and his ability as an instructor, 
Braham always spoke in terms of the warmest gratitude. 
He resided gratuitously in Rauzzini’s house for three years, 
and the same liberality was displayed in the constant and 
almost paternal anxiety with which Rauzzini cultivated the 
talents of his young pupil, and to his excellent training may 
be attributed much of Braham’s success and reputation. 


Notwithstanding the elevation Braham attained [at the 
period of his appearance in Storace’s ‘ Mahmoud ’], he was 
conscious that a greater proficiency had yet to be acquired 
vefore he could arrive at the position as a musician as well as 
asinger to which he aspired. He determined, in company 
with the sister of his late friend Storace, to make the 
Continent his residence for a considerable time. Their first 
festing-place was Paris, where, although Braham added 
nothing to his musical knowledge, he largely replenished his 
Purse. Although originally intending to make but a short 
stay in the French capital, he was induced to prolong it to 
tight months, . . . and in the ensuing May he quitted Paris 
for Italy, amply provided with letters from the French 
Government to its ambassadors at the various Italian States. 
His first visit was to Florence, where his reception, in the 
opera of * Ulysses,” was most flattering. After his success in 
ce Tuscan capital he proceeded to Milan, and thence to 
etn wnere he performed in the opera of ‘ Lodoiska’ with 
repens who had then attained the reputation of being 
the Most accomplished tenor singer in Italy, and his 
ome Was so great that the opera was repeated thirty 
; sete nights. During Braham’s stay at Genoa he 
Pplied himself diligently to the study of composition under 
- ms eminent Italian musician who then resided in that 
4 rom thence he went to Leghorn, where he received 

tty welcome from his countryman, Lord Nelson. He 
twards visited Naples and Venice, where the applause he 


met with kept pace with his high deserts, but the disturbed 
state of the Continent determined him at once to return to 
England. From Trieste he travelled to Hamburg, whence 
he sailed for his native country. His increasing reputation 
on the Continent had reached England, and had procured 
him various solicitations for his return. Among them were 
offers from Mr. Harris, then proprietor of Covent Garden, 
which he did not hesitate to accept. He arrived early in 
the winter of 1811, and soon after Christmas he appeared in 
a new opera written by Prince Hoare, under the title of 
‘Chains of the Heart,’ the music of which was composed by 
Mazzinghi and Reeve. Braham was here made to feel the 
loss of his friend and coadjutor Storace, for Mazzinghi was far 
inferior to him as a composer, and, in fact, though able 
sometimes to hit off a pleasing melody, he was destitute 
of the ability to construct an opera. Whether from 
ignorance of our language or from mere carelessness, he 
often converted the words he undertook to set into sheer 
nonsense. The opera failed of its expected attraction, and 
no wonder when, in addition to this defect, it had to 
contend with the recollection of the far superior music of 
Storace. 


Braham, no doubt, had been well informed of the want of 
musical talent at both the London theatres and of the opening 
there was for employment in that direction. While cultivating 
the study of harmony under Isola at Genoa it was with a 
view to occupy a position which now might be said to be 
almost vacant. It was therefore natural enough that 
Braha:a should have proceeded to carry into effect the design 
he had entertained, and to make trial of his talents as a 
composer for the stage. . Accordingly we find him 
engaged in the composition of an opera with Mazzinghi and 
Reeve, the words of which were furnished by Tom Dibdin, 
the title being ‘Family Quarrels.’’ Braham was now brought 
into collision with Incledon, who for so many years had 
filled the place of principal tenor at Covent Garden Theatre, 
who had occupied that position in all Mr. Shield’s operas, 
and had made many of that eminent composer’s songs known 
and admired all over the kingdom. They were therefore 
both holding a similar station on the same stage, which was 
certain to be the cause of envy and jealousy. This would 
have been the result under any circumstances, but it was 
increased by Incledon’s strong prejudices. Braham’s Jewish 
origin, his Italian training, even his stature, were subjects for 
Incledon’s contemptuous sneers. Each of them was a tenor 
singer, but the comparison can be carried little further. 
Nature had endowed each with a voice of great power, 
rich tone, and extensive compass, but their training, as 
well as their taste, was wholly different. We have seen that 
Braham, from being the pupil of Rauzzini, was enabled to 
sustain, with uniform success, the position of first tenor at 
the principal Italian theatres and successfully to contend with 
Marchesi, then the most popular singer in Italy. He had 
studied, not only the cultivation of his voice, but the art o1 
composition ; he was a skilful performer on the pianoforte, 
and was, in one word, not only a singer but a musician. 
Incledon could scarcely be said to have had any musical 
training. He was unable to learn a song without assistance, 
but Nature had added to a splendid voice a quick and correct 
ear, a retentive memory, and strong feeling. For Braham Art 
had done much ; for Incledon nothing. In confirmation of 





my own estimate of Incledon’s excellence in his own peculiar 
style I will give the opinions of two very competent judges. 
They were both given in my presence, and they are worth 
recording. It was the custom of the elder Mr. Broadwood 
to assemble some friends round his hospitable board in Great 
Pulteney Street every Saturday, and among his most frequent 
guests was Mr. Shield. At one of these parties I was present 
and the conversation, after dinner, turned on the respective 
merits of Braham and Incledonassingers. Braham was then 
in the height of his popularity, and it was the fashion with a 
certain musical set to extol him at Incledon’s expense. 
‘Well,’ said Mr. Broadwood, addressing himself to Shield, 
‘give us your opinion.’ I well remember the reply of that 
amiable man and excellent musician. ‘Perhaps,’ said he, 
‘this is a point on which I may claim some right to speak. 
I believe that I have written more for Charles Incledon 
than any man living, and I can truly say that he has not only 








done justice to my songs but that he has added to them feeling 
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and expression, for which the public gave me credit, but which | which remained to him in the metropolis of displaying his 
really belonged to the singer.’ The other opinion was that | knowledge of Handel’s compositions was in what were called 
of Mr. Braham himself. The principal singers at a provincial | the Lent Oratorios, which were performances of music in 
festival were conversing in the Green Room, when one of | Covent Garden Theatre, sacred and secular, jumbled together 
them (whose name I need not mention, but who had|‘in most admired disorder’ by the Messrs. Ashley, into 
formed a high estimate of his own powers) thought fit to} whose hands the management of them had fallen. But 
assert that Incledon was a coarse, vulgar singer. At that/| these sufficed to exhibit the versatility of Braham’s vocal 
moment Braham entered the room, and I at once/ powers, and to show that he was not a mere singer 
appealed to him on the point. His answer was that ‘in his| of stage ballads and bravuras, but one who had 
own peculiar style Incledon was unrivalled, and that there | successfully studied in the classical school of Handel 
were certain songs in which no singer could successfully | He was, therefore, soon engaged at most of the provincial 
contend with him.’ Such opinions as these are worthy of | Festivals. The first song I ever heard Braham sing was 
being recorded, since they enable us to form an accurate | ‘ Gentle Airs,’ from Handel’s ‘ Athaliah,’ and nothing could 
estimate of the power of a singer who was so long and so| exceed the purity of tone and chasteness of style that marked 
largely connected with the subject now before us. | hisexecution of it. He differed, sometimes, from his eminent 
| contemporaries in his conception and delivery of some of 
| Handel’s songs, but it was always evident that he had diligently 
It will be right to take some notice of the position which | studied his author, and endeavoured to give his compositions 
3raham now [in 1803] occupied in the musical world, | the most correct and eloquent expression. I adduce onlya 
which was more extensive and commanding than that of any | single example, Samson’s lamentation for his blindness, 
other singer. The rest of his contemporaries had their * Total eclipse.’ Here was no room for the display of vocal 
several allotted spheres, to one the stage, to another the | agility, since this air is simply the expression of music added 
concert room; one excelled in ancient music, another in| to the eloquence of poetry. Braham felt this. He neither 
modern, while the singers in Italian opera formed a class by ladded a grace nor altered a note of the song, but I have 
themselves. But in Braham each class found a formidable | never heard a singer who could equal him in the delivery of 
rival. His birth and early English education, his subsequent | this impassioned appeal . . . [Asa composer] Braham 
Italian training, his acquaintance with the business of the} . . . rarely made any attempt to employ the resources 
stage, his familiarity with foreign languages, his knowledge | of harmony in his compositions. His modulations were 
of music, and his unceasing desire for improvement, added | always of the simplest kind, as if he were afraid of wandering 
to his splendid voice and unrivalled execution, enabled him | more than a single step from his original key. He never 
to assume the first rank in all these different departments of | ventured on the composition of a glee, properly so-called, and 
his art, although in each of them he had to contend with a| very rarely sang in one. The concerted pieces which he 
formidable competitor. Into one of them he found it| wrote for the stage are little more than melodies agreeably 
impossible to obtain an entrance during the entire period in | harmonized, and a succession of common chords. . . . The 
which his voice was in its prime. The Concerts of Antient | most popular composition [from his opera ‘The English Fleet 
Music, at that time, were patronized by George III., and the | in 1342] was the duet ‘ All’s well.’ Braham found some 
Directors were noblemen ; hence they were the resort of the | difficulty in the construction of this duet, since it was tobe 
aristocracy, and happy were such of their toadies or|sung by himself and Incledon, neither of whom would 
hangers-on as had sufficient interest to obtain the | acknowledge the superiority of the other. No preference, 
envied distinction of being subscribers, while to | therefore, or prominence was to be given to either. Braham, 
be chosen as one of the principal singers was a/| however, acquitted himself with equal fairness and clever. 
sure passport to engagements of all kinds. . . . The|ness. Both singers were satisfied, for each justly claimed 
Directors, as I have said, though nominally noblemen, were | his share of the applause with which the duet was always 
really directed by others. And at that time the controlling | received. 
power was exercised by Harrison, Bartleman, and Greatorex | (To be continued.) 
—a firm, compacted, and powerful combination, whose object | 
it was to exclude all such singers from these concerts as | 
refused submission to their will, or declined to take whatever | Vee ; 
subordinate position might be allotted to them. It was Occasional Wotes. 
during their dictatorship that an interview took place which ames 
I shall relate, as nearly as I can recollect, in the words The next, or fifth, Congress of the Internationa 
employed by Mr. Braham when he related it to me:| Musical Society will take place in Paris from June! 
Having returned’ (said he) ‘from Italy with some | to 8, 1914. This is Whitsuntide, our Bank Holiday 
reputation, and been received with some favour at home, falling on June 1. It will be remembered that the las 
the Directors of the Antient Concerts saw fit to negotiate | “~ - > ators in Leadon 6 May 20 to June} 
with me for an engagement. I was accordingly summoned Congress took peace in London trom | ~~ oP dings it 
to their presence, where, in addition to themselves, I found Igtl, and that we fully reported the proc eedings s 
their adviser, Mr. Greatorex. They expressed a wish that I | OUr Issue for July, i911. At Paris the scientific pat 
should sing at the next concert, and requested me to name | of the Congress will be confined within the perm 
my song. Knowing that Harrison had never sung the scene | June 2—6, leaving a day for preliminaries, and two 
from ‘‘Jephtha,” and not wishing to interfere with him, I|days at the end for entertainments and excursions 
proposed the recitative and air, ‘* Deeper and deeper still,” | The programme of music to be performed has 00 
which I had not then sung in public. I was at once] yet been definitely settled. All communications 
told that this could not be allowed. I then asked should be addressed ‘ The Secretary, 1914 Musica 
what it was proposed I should sing, and when I| Congress, 29 rue La Boétie, Paris.’ 
heard that it was some _ inferior composition, from aad 
which no singer could gain any credit, I asked whether this , 
was the condition of my singing at the Antient Concerts, The Quarterly Magazine of the Internation# 
and being answered in the affirmative, I took up my hat and] Musical Society (Internationale Musikgesellschatt, 
said: ** My Lords and Gentlemen,—It only remains for me to July-September, 1913, contains an informing and 
wish you a good mornit g. The result was that thirty years | ery interesting article on ‘Italian Opera i the 
— ae oye Fs a 18th century, and its influence on the music of be 
‘Tephtha’ % » where he sang the scena from | Classical Period,’ by Edward J. Dent. The follows 
Jephtha’ in which he had originally proposed to make his | | h awe eemmemnaian > 
appearance. He was received with a degree of applause not are the opening paragraphs : 














usually given by his aristocratic hearers. On his return to There are few episodes in the history of music which 
Covent Garden, where we were both engaged the same| have been treated with such scornful neglect as bes 
night, he told me of his reception, adding: * They have lost been meted out to that period of Italian opera whic 
the best of me ; I am not what I was thirty years ago.’ In| began with Alessandro Scarlatti and ended, according 


consequence of this refusal to admit Braham into the to most historians, with the reforms of Gluck. it 
orchestra of the Antient Concerts, the only opportunity ‘Oxford History of Music,’ in spite of the fact that 
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consecrates two of its six volumes to the 18th century, 
leaves it almost unmentioned. Impartiality is generally 
supposed to be one of the first qualities which a historian 
must possess ; but it must be remembered that the 
historian, like the painter or the map-maker, has to 
represent the world which he sees as he sees it from his 

rticular point of view. Distortion is the inevitable 
consequence of the laws of perspective, and the historian 
who sets impartiality before himself as an ideal can only 
achieve it by viewing his subject, not from one standpoint, 
but from a circle of points. Whatever point the 
historian takes, something will have to be foreshortened, 
something will be left inaccessible to the eye, and the 
writer who attempts to make the circuit of his subject 
in this way will probably be censured for both tedious- 
ness and inconsistency. The learned authors of the 
‘Oxford History’ are in no way to be blamed because 
they are not impartial. They made no concealment of 
the fact that they viewed the 18th century from a 
standpoint that was exclusively German. It was the 
standpoint of their generation: Wagner and Brahms 
once accepted by the leaders of musical thought in this 
country, it was hardly possible to avoid accepting as a 
general principle of musical criticism the supposition 
that whatever was German was good, and whatever was 
Italian was bad. To that they added the subsidiary 
principles that as a general rule sacred music was 
superior to secular and instrumental music to vocal, 
exception being made only for polyphonic choral 
writing, solo singing of a strictly declamatory type, and 
of course German Lieder. 

These principles once established, it was only natural 
that 18th century Italian opera should be regarded as 
the concentrated expression of all that was most evil in 
the art of music. The period under review was the 
period of Bach and Handel. Bach never wrote operas 
at all; Handel’s formed only the least important part of 
his output, and if lesser men than Handel wrote operas, 
it was not reasonable to suppose that they should have 
been any better than his. 


As a rule orders to a publisher are very dull 
reading, but occasionally there is an oasis of humour 
to relieve the desert of monotony. A letter before 
us asks for a copy of Wagner’s ‘ O star of eve’ with 
the ‘Rest at eve.’ We hope it will not be found too 
fatiguing to our readers to guess what is meant. 
Probably the error arose from dictation, as it did in 
‘the few remarks from Chopin’ story given in our 
July issue—the eye and the ear going, as the Irishman 
remarked, hand in hand. While on the perennial 
subject of mistakes, it will be appropriate to enshrine 
here the statement (in the Daz/y Graphic) that ‘the 
performance of Palestrina’s “ Mission Papal Marcelli ” 
at the Ethical Church, Bayswater, has been made the 
subject of considerable controversy.’ A pity the 
compositor did not do the job thoroughly by 
employing the more familiar word, Marsala. 


We wonder whether it is of any use to make an appeal 
to the short-sighted and probably shorter -limbe 
authorities, whoever they may be, who regulate the 
stating arrangements of the Queen’s Hall stalls and 
other concert halls where the seats are movable. 
Some of us who have to go to concerts have been 
favoured with long legs by a beneficent Providence— 
one or two well-known critics are especially gifted in 
this direction. But in the placing of the seats 
apparently no account whatever is taken even of the 
average length of lower limbs, and the consequence 
that the said limbs have to be painfully contracted 
ad distorted in a humiliating and exasperating 
Stuggle to fit the situation. On a recent occasion in the 
ueen’s Hall quite a short-legged sufferer suggested 
a Ae appeared to be the understanding (a good 
ord this in the circumstances) that legs were to be left 








in the cloak room. At twopence apiece this would be 
expensive, and there might be difficulties afterwards 
if the cloak room sorting arrangements were not 
perfect. Is it of any use to appeal to Lancelot of 
the Referee to help in the matter? He has an eloquent 
pen, and we are convinced he could write feelingly. 


Mr. George Ainslie Hight (Samer, Pas de Calais 
writes : 

In an article on Wagner in the August number of the 
Musical Times, Mr. Ernest Newman, referring to the 
Wesendonck letters, says: ‘Few of us could refrain from 
smiling at his remark about ‘‘my purely friendly 
relations with Mathilde.”’ Will Mr. Newman kindly 
explain what he means? I read the letters when they 
first appeared, and gained the impression of a singularly 
high-minded and tactful lady who had to do with a 
somewhat unmanageable and hot-headed but perfectly 
honourable man. I found nothing to smile at either 
then or afterwards when I read the autobiography. 
Perhaps as Mr. Newman’s words are likely to create a 
very wrong impression upon those who are not 
acquainted with the character of either of the parties, 
he will be kind enough to say to what he alludes. 


We submitted the above letter to Mr. Newman, 
and he replies as follows : 


It gives me infinite pleasure to gratify Mr. Hight’s 
curiosity. The words mean precisely what they say,— 
no less and no more. Mr. Hight has apparently read 
into them a suggestion on my part that the relations 
between Wagner and Mathilde Wesendonck were 
something more than platonic. I have nowhere 
suggested that,—not because there is anything in 
Wagner’s character to negate such a supposition, but 
simply because in the absence of documentary evidence 
I know nothing about it. I know as little about it, 
in fact, as Mr. Hight or any other Wagnerian 
apologist. All I have suggested is that after the 
glowing expressions of love on his side with which the 
Wesendonck letters are filled, Wagner’s attempt in 
‘Mein Leben’ to make it appear as if the relations 
between him and Mathilde were merely ‘friendly’ is 
enough not merely to make myself and others smile, 
but to: make a cat laugh. The autobiography is, 
indeed, a most untrustworthy piece of work, as I hope 
to demonstrate in some detail in my forthcoming book 
on ‘ Wagner as Man and Artist.’ It tells us just as 
much as Wagner thought it good for us to know about 
himself. In his preface he speaks of the ‘ unadorned 
veracity of the book. As a matter of fact, it is 
anything but veracious at many points,—not that there 
is any sugvestio fa/s7, but that there is a great deal of 
suppressto vert. His account of the Wesendonck 
episode is a case in point. But he was exceedingly 
reticent about his love affairs all through. He tells us 
much less about the Cosima affair, for example, than we 
now know. No one could guess, again, from his 
references to Friederike Meyer, that she had been 
his mistress in 1862; or from his references to 
Mathilde Maier that he had proposed to marry her. 
And, needless to say, there is no reference in the 
autobiography to the maidservant Marie, the ‘ sweet- 
heart’ to whom he sends ‘ many kisses’ (‘ viele Kiisse 
meinem Schatz’) in the letter announcing his return to 
Vienna after a lengthy absence in 1863. 

Is it not really time these Wagnerian apologists gave 
up trying to make a saint of the composer, and tried to 
see him as he really was? I take it that, like the rest of 
humanity, he was of very mixed clay. The Wagner 
that is unconsciously revealed to us in the autobiography 
and the letters is a complex and endlessly interesting 
character. The impossible and objectionable Wagner 
is the little tin saint that some people try to make of 
him. The only pity is that, having set out with the 
purpose of painting his own portrait, he should not have 
had the courage to paint himself as he really was. If 
only he had had the clear-eyed frankness of a 
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Montaigne, a Rousseau, a Cellini, or a Casanova, his paper it is written on.’ Mr. Boughton was a Londop 
autobiography would have been one of the marvels of critic when this pamphlet was written, so we are left to 
its kind. Ele was, as Nietzsche saw, too weak for that. | speculate wildly as to the identity of the remaining six 


But we who @ know what manner of man he was are The Festival of the future, according to Mr. Boughton 
i 5 Mr. Boug 


be affected by the average Wagnerite’ , : “9 : 
not to be affected by the average Wagnerite’s holding | j; t¢ combine competition and to give concerts, a plan 
up of the hands in horror at the mere suggestion that | : ¢ ‘ > “ge SPE ye r 
5 ong ago adopted at Kendal and elsewhere. The ® Art 
event is to bea public holiday in the district or city, 
local resources are to be employed, and the best local § 


occasionaliy in ‘ Mein Leben’ he suppressed the full facts 

when he thought they would not square with the | 
legend of himself that he was anxious to establish 
for all time. ERNEST NEWMAN. | 


composer is to be commissioned to compose a choral 


| work, opera, or musical pageant. Here we pause to J 


| reflect. For further particulars we must refer inquirers 


Mr. Rutland Boughton has written a pamphlet on : 
| to the pamphlet itself. 


‘The death and resurrection of the Musical Festival’ 
William Reeves). He traces the alleged decay of| 
‘Triennials,’ the rise of competition Festivals and In an ‘ Occasional Note’ in our last number (p. 51, 
the need for some reforms, and forecasts the | we commented on the unconventional harmonization; 
Festival of the future. As to the best known of|to be found in Mr. Cyril Scott’s ‘Old Songs in a Nes 
the triennial events, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, | Guise.’ Wetimidly suggested that a certain A natural 
and Norwich, he has much to say that has been| should be A flat, and as to this the publishers inform 
said for years. Their appeal is confessedly not} us that the A natural isa misprint. In view of what 
to the democracy but to the well-to-do, whereas| was perpetrated elsewhere how were we to know! 
the competition Festivals practically reverse this, } We are also informed that in au article contributed t 
and set every class of the community, including | the A/onth/y Musical Record for June this year, Mr 
almost the lowest, working at music-making and critical | Scott defends his treatment of these and other songs 
listening. The antithesis is striking and suggestive. | We have read this article, but are still unconvinced 
But does it really point to the advisability of the} that any body may do any thing—a doctrine which, i 
abandonment of the customary Festivals? Surely they | seems to us, is Mr. Scott’s practical contention. 
have done much for musical progress, and deserve a 
more generous testimonial than Mr. Boughton in his 
desire for literary effect gives them. He sneers at 
‘Elijah, the ‘ Redemption,’ the ‘ Golden Legend,’ and ys? =e ae 
other works ssnineed at the Festivals as ‘polite stuff.’ By WV ILLIAM H. Ct MMINGS. 
Mr. Boughton’s own imaginative compositions have| Mrs. Delany, writing to her sister on August 8, 175% 
been performed on several Festival occasions, and we | said: ‘Mrs. Arne and Miss Bayly sing, and a girl 
presume that, viewed as ‘stuff, they are not so polite. | Mme years old accompanies them on the harpsichord 
All the same, they have shared the fairly common | she is a niece of Mrs. Arne’s ; the race of the Youn; 
dismal fate of Festival novelties in not being heard | @7¢ 407” songsters and musicians’ 
again. | The family she referred to were indeed songstes 
. - |and musicians, but ail published biographies, including 
In dealing with the formation and training of|the revised edition of Grove’s ‘ Dictionary,’ make i 
Festival choirs, and their effect upon local musical | sad muddle of their relationship. Whilst writing the 
organizations, Mr. Boughton has much to say that is | history of ‘ Dr. Arne and “ Rule, Britannia,”’ recent! 
pertinent and true. But we demur to the statement | published by Novello & Co., I had access to numerous 
that the choir that can properly interpret the Judaistic | documents which enabled me to unravel the tangle 
religion of Elijah will be quite unable to get at the| thread of their pedigree. 
heart of Bach’s ‘ Passion’ music. The emotions of a| Charles Young, senior, was born zo/ /ater tha 
good choir are as expansive and comprehensive as the | 1688. I assume this to be the case because in 170 
emotions of the man who trains them. But it may be | he would have attained the age of twenty-one, in whic! 
admitted that Festival choirs have, as a rule, far more | year he married, as is proved by the official certificate 
music allotted to them than they can in a short time | ‘ These are to certify whom it may concern that Charles 
assimilate and sing with self-expression. Festival | Young, of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in the County? 
choirs are often much too large for some of the music | Middlesex, and Elizabeth Carter, of St. Martin's 
they sing, and this being so the true remedy is|the-Fields, were married in the Parish Church 0 
division of labour and concentration of sections on |All Hallows, Barking, London, on th 23rd of June 
| 1709, as does appear by the Register Book of the 
i |said Parish. Witness my hand this 2oth day 0 
January, 1710.—John Gaskarth, Minister.’ _ 
The bridegroom, Charles Young, was appointed 
organist of All Hallows’, Barking, four years later, 
with a salary of £20 per annum ; probably he hac 
deputised for his predecessor, Mr. Bryan, who ma} 
also have been his teacher. It has been suggeste? 
that Charles Young was a son of Anthony Young, Wi 
was the organist of St. Clement Danes ; but this 
impossible. Anthony Young was one of the choristes 
of the Chapel Royal, under Dr. Blow ; and there 's* 


CHARLES YOUNG AND FAMILY. 


a limited programme. 


Mr. Boughton sees, as many other critics now see, 
the great potentialities competition Festivals have in 
lifting up the whole community. We are glad to note 
Mr. Boughton’s conversion, and trust that he will use 
his ability to serve the movement. He has a keen 
vision for imperfections, the existence of which all 
immersed in the work will admit, but he is not very 
helpful in constructive suggestions. The fact is the 
Competitive Festival movement is just now passing 
eres yom ene, -ymeceang «A ee Po neapers record in ‘The King’s Musick,’ * dated September 24 
somewhat from the well-meant advice of critics who} °* 7: ton cloth for Anthony Young asd 
have not fully explored the paths which it has forged, | 170% OF 4. pam < b ng . h "Ch el who hart 
and which to a large extent it must continue to follow. John Reading, tae Saye S Ee shen? A 

left on account of their voices having broken. 
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Mr. Boughton has some remarks on adjudication and , - ; id not 

a ~e - - . “ a yw . ister 700 could no, 

adjudicators, with which we deal in the Competition boy who ceased to be a chorister in 17 married 

Festival Record. And he has a tilt at the London |! the nature of things, be the father of a man ng and 
in 1709. The probability is that Charles Young 


musical critics. He says that there are not more than | 
7 . , rw me age. 
seven (half a score are allowed for all England, three | Anthony Young were both about the same ag® _ 


: : “eee : | — ep 
being in the provinces) ‘ whose opinion is worth the | *«'The King’s Musick,’ by H. C, De Lafontaine (Novello) 
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yndon Two years after their marriage Charles Young and 
eft to B his wife, Elizabeth, were blessed with a daughter, 
gsix |B Cecilia, born in 1711. She developed into a fine 
hton, (soprano vocalist, and in 1736 married Thomas 
. plan f Augustine Arne. She long survived her husband, Dr. 
The Ame, and died in 1789. A second child, also a 
- city, daughter, was named Isabella. She became an 
local § expert soprano singer, and married John Frederic 
hora Lampe, the well-known and successful composer ; she 
ise to | outlived her husband forty-four years, dying in 1795. 
uirers It is worthy of note that their son, Charlies John 
Frederic Lampe, succeeded his grandfather, Charles 
Young, as organist of All Hallows’, Barking, in 1758, 
war an appointment he held until his death in 1769. A 
te third daughter named Esther, also a soprano vocalist, 
New fe attained to fame as a_public singer. She married 
atural Charles Jones, a musician of W elsh birth, a member 
nform fe of the King’s Band, who was admitted to the Society 


Fwha fe of Musicians,* and signed the roll, on January 7, 
snow: & 1752. In 1715 Charles Young had born to him a son, 
ted t who also was named Charles. Probably he inherited 
r. Mr & musical gifts, but through the personal interest of the 
: Duke of Newcastle, who was a patron of Charles 


Nantwich, Cheshire, and died in 1755, it is said of grief 
at the death of a son, John, who was a very promising 
Westminster scholar. Charles Young, junior, had 
thirteen children, but weareonly interested ina daughter, 
Mary, born in 1751, who became a very accomplished 
musician, both singer and player. She was only 
four years old when her father died, and was then 
adopted by her aunt, Mrs. Arne, and thus came under 
the notice of Mrs. Delany, as narrated above. She 
had continuous instruction from her aunt, and constant 
practice in her art in public. She sang in a Pastoral 
sketch at Drury Lane Theatre on October 22, 1762, 
and four years after (in 1766) married Francis 
Hippolite Barthélémon, an accomplished violinist and 
composer. Together they pursued their professional 
avocations in Great Britain and on the Continent. In 
1777 they were engaged during the Carnival at Leghorn, 
when they performed a composition for voice with 
violin obbligato, composed by Barthélémon, which 
excited the greatest enthusiasm, and culminated in the 
presentation of a eulogistic address to the lady. 
She died in 1799. The Barthélémons had one 
daughter, born September 1, 1767. She was named 


songs : : : . ; : : 5. - , : : 
lege Young, senior, and sympathised with him in his Cecilia Maria, and married, in 1797, Edward 
‘ich, : & serious losses by the failure of the South Sea Bank Prentis Henslowe, and as an amateur exhibited much 
; 1720), the son was appointed to a Senior Clerkship knowledge and skill. She died on December 5, 1859, 
inthe Treasury. He married Mary Babington, of | leaving interesting memorials of her musical ancestry. 
Charles Young (d. 1758) married, 170y, Elizabeth Carter. 

Cecilia Young (b. 1711, d. 1789). Isabella Young (b. 1712, d. 1795). Esther Young (b. 1713, d. 1705). Charles Young (b, 1715, d. 1755). 
, 1758 (Mrs. Arne.) (Mrs. Lampe.) (Mrs. Charles Jones.) 
girl 
“hord " Mary Young (b. 1751) married Barthélémon 1765 (d. 1799). 
oun: l 

Cecilia Maria Barthélémon (b. 1767, d. 1859). 

rgsters (Mrs. Edward Prentis Henslowe). 
gsters 
lud ny It may be well to add a word or two respecting | connection of John Young, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
rake 4 Anthony Young, the organist of St. Clement Danes./|a violin and musical instrument-maker, who had a 


ing the FAs already stated, a grant of clothing was made to 
ecent! F himon leaving the Chapel Royal in 1700. Inquiries 
merous F at St. Clement have failed to elicit any information 
angi respecting him ; but he published a volume of music 

_ J with the title ‘Suits of Lessons for the Harpsichord or 
r that Spianet in most of the Keyes with Variety of Passages 
n 1 | ad Variations throughout the Work. Compos’d by 
a whic Mr. Anthony Young, Organist of St. Clements Danes. 
uncatt’ f London: Printed for and Sold by I. Walsh, Servt. in 
Chari Ordinary to His Majesty, at the Harp and Hoboy, in 
unty 0 Catherine Street in the Strand, and I. Hare at the 
ins Viol and Flute, in Cornhill near the Royal Exchange,’ 
rch © There is no date given of publication, but it was 
\f ie probably 1720. The Sfectator (No. 224, November 16, | 
of t "f '7!1) contains an advertisement as follows : ‘ For the | 
day “Benefit of Mr. Anthony Young, Organist of St. Clements | 
Danes, at Stationers Hall on Thursday the 22"¢ instant | 


pointe } ‘eng St. Cecilia’s day, will be performed a Consort of | 


5 later. # 


be bal he and Instrumental Musick, most of which will | 
oa ey new; and Mr. Leveridge sings that 
atom tlebrated song, beginning “ Genius of England.”’ 
see , Anthony Young signed the Declaration of Trust of 
ne ‘ the Society of Musicians on August 28, 1739. There | 
orists —” signature of John Young, junior, probably 
oe = page 5 of the book of Suits published by| 
~ and mw Young is printed a Saraband in triple time, | 
Sn . ich contains some passages bearing a very slight | 
10 af semblance to the second part of the tune of 
od a vod save the King.’ 
asi — of Anthony Young’s death has not been 
ng 2% th — It is quite certain he was not related to 
et oung family. He may have been a 



















e. —— 
oa nN P — = 
allo’ * Now the Royal Society of Musicians. 








son, Talbot Young, a chorister in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
under Dr. Greene ; the latter held music meetings 
every week at his father’s house. As his patrons 
increased, he was obliged to remove to more 
commodious premises, first to the ‘Queen’s Head’ in 
Paternoster Row, and later to the ‘Castle’ in the 
same street. He died in 1758. He had been 
appointed in 1719 to a post in the Chapel Royal, in 
place of Alexander Damascene. The Daz/y Post, 
Saturday, October 17, 1724, contained the following: 
‘We hear that near one hundred gentlemen and 
merchants of the City, have lately form’d themselves 
into a musical society, the one part Performers the 
other Auditors in St. Paul’s Churchyard. They 
opened the Consort last week with a very good 
Performance, to the entire satistaction and Pleasure 
of all the Members. Mr. Young of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, a noted Master of Science, and one of 
his Majesty’s Chapel is President of the Same. As 
musick must be allow’d to be the most innocent and 
agreeable Amusement, and a charming Relaxation to 
the Mind, when fatigued with the Bustle of Business, 
or after it has been long bent on serious Studies, this 
bids fair for encouraging the Science, and seems to be 
a very ingenious and laudable Undertaking.’ 

Talbot Young added to his other qualifications that 
of organist. The vestry book of St. James Garlick 
Hill, in the City, under the date May 14, 1719, contains 
the following minute: ‘At this Generall Vestry there 
was nominated for organist the persons following, that 
is to say, Mr. John Jones, Mr. Talbot Young, and 
Mr. Edward Hen. Purcell. The majority elected 
Mr. John Jones.’ 

This entry is very interesting, as it gives a peep 
into the career of the great Henry Purcell’s grandson. 
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By W. B. Morton, M.A., PROFESSOR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, QUEEN’s COLLEGE, BELFAst 
DIATONIC SCALES. 
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by fifths). 

B?, F, 

The horizontal lines running across the diagram 
give the pitches of the natural Aarmonic scale. This 
is constructed so that the three major triads sound with 
the greatest possible smoothness, a smoothness attained 
when the vibrations made by the three notes are in the 
proportions of the numbers 4, 5,6. Voices singing in 
unaccompanied harmony would be led naturally to 
adopt this scale through the smoothness of blending 
thereby attained. But for purposes of melody in a 
single part the ear can accept and become accustomed 
to quite different intervals, as is shown by the great 
variety of melodic scales which have actually been 
used. And the ‘natural’ scale has the drawback of 
containing two different sizes of tones. For example, 


the E, which would be the correct mediant in the key 
of C, is different from that which would serve for 
supertonic in the key of D. Hence the need for 


tempered scales. (See J/usical Times, February, 1913. 

In the Pythagorean scale the notes are arrived at by 
taking a succession of perfect fifths, beginning with 
the subdominant. This works correctly until the 
supertonic reached. But the next step, to sub- 


mediant, is not a perfect fifth on the harmonic scale. 


1S 


Best keys 


|remote keys. 


Worst key 
C, G, D, A. Gs 

It contains two minor tones and one major, instead 0 
two major and one minor. So the Pythagorean note 
are too sharp from this point onward (submediant 
mediant, and leading note) by the excess of a majit 
over a minor tone, z.¢.,a ‘comma.’ An error of ts 
amount is made by a violinist who, having tuned 
by perfect fifths, uses the open E string in the kes 
of G. 

In the old »ean-tone tuning the difference betwee? 
the major and minor tone was ‘split.’ The maj 
third was therefore correct. Taking five of these 
‘mean-tones’ out of the octave the remainder w4 
divided into the two semitones, which were slightly 
too large. The black notes were tuned to suit the less 
In consequence they were badly ‘out 
for keys having more than two flats or more thar 
three sharps. The worst key was G2, the scale 
which is shown on the diagram. The common chord 
of this key were the ‘ wolves’ of the old organs. 

The last scale shows the ideal sought in the modert 
equal-tuning. Here, as is well known, the tones 2% 
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all equal, and the semitone half a tone, and all keys 
are placed on an equality. 
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THE FUTURIST IN MUSIC. 
By D. C. PARKER. 

‘Die Schlange welche sich nicht hauten kann 
geht zur Grunde. Ebenso die Geister welche 
om verhindert ihre Meinungen zu wechseln 
sie héren auf Geist zu sein.’ *—Vrefssche. 

‘Nur das Gesetz kann uns die 
geben.’ t—Goethe. 

‘Our thoughts create the future. Statesmen 
work after the plans which we leave behind us.’— 
Anatole France 
Music, like trade, has its cycles, and, like the social 
, its fancies and its fashions. History is always 
repeating itself, but in spite of this fact, many regard 
the new as the unexpected. No sooner has the public 
become fully acquainted with the aims of a man than 
some inconsiderate intruder claims its attention and, 
through his works, makes a readjustment of all 
our ideas an imperative necessity. A younger 
generation scorns the fourpre du soir which sufficed 
for earlier romanticists. Music develops with great 
rpidity. Of all the arts it is the one concerning 
which remote ages teach us little or nothing. Of the 
love poem, of the meditation of the sage, of the work 
of the sculptor, we may learn much from the ancient 
ivilisations. But what has happened to the music of 
antiquity? Of what nature were the strains which 
accompanied the progress of the beauty through her 
halls or the wanderings of the goat-herd upon his 
native hills? These simple pipings have not become 
obsolete. They have entirely disappeared. 

If we look at the past we find many examples of the 
ntruder. Even in the days which we are wont to 
associate with a persistent and innocent activity we 
see again and again the appearance of men who were 
not content to take things as they found them. If 
progress means protest and experimenting, the reason 
for the relatively swift development of musical art is 
tasily explained. Monteverde, to whom, possibly, few 
modern musicians give much thought, was one of 
these: and, in his madrigals, he left severely alone 
many of those rules which had been consecrated by 
universal recognition on the part of the composer. 
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If we look at the men who are writing music to-day 
| we shall find that in many cases we can trace their 
| musical ancestry. In Germany this is particularly the 
case. Speaking in a rough and ready way, it would 
| be true to say that most of the music is full of 
| modifications of the Wagner idiom. Strauss occupies 
|a place by himself. But Pfitzner, in ‘Der arme 
| Heinrich,’ Max Schillings, in ‘ Ingwelde,’ ‘ Moloch,’ 
jand his songs, Weingartner, D’Albert, and 
| Humperdinck, in their music generally, appear as 

talented descendants of Wagner. Reger of a 

| different type, with a leaning now and then towards 
the Brahms tradition. It is, I think, more difficult to 
sum up the situation in France. There we find many 
spirits claiming a placeinthe sun. The origin of much 
of their output is difficult to determine. It may arise 
through an inherent contempt for obscurantism and 
scholasticism. It may owe its genesis to that resource- 
fulness and freshness which are typical of the French 
intellect. Whatever the reason, there is no doubt 
that much of the modern French music, some of 
which I imagine has been indirectly suggested by 
Debussy, shows that the French are determined to 
say new things in a new way. And this much may be 
admitted by the musician without his agreeing that 
the compositions of men like Ravel and Florent 
Schmitt have a future before them. 

Ever here we have not come tothe end of the 
chapter. Of late there have been rumours of all kinds 
of extravagant incursions into the musical world, some 
of them capable of terrible significance. Weare prone 
to forget that modern music is hydra-headed. Noone 
man represents in himself more than a fraction of 
present-day activity. The fact that Strauss is the most 
prominent musician of to-day does not alter this fact. 
The mention of such names as those of Sibelius and 
Bantock, Gliére and Medtner (of both of whom much 
has been written of late), Charpentier and Scriabine, 
are surely sufficient to make this evident. And others 
have experimented in their own way. We have an 
example in Busoni’s ‘Entwurf einer neuen Aesthetik 
der Tonkunst.’ But all this pales before the report of 
a concert given at Rome by one Pratella, described 
as a ‘futurist musician.’ He indulges, so we are told 
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And there is, surely, no thorough student of Bach who 
wil deny that that master brought a fresh mind to all 
labours, and discovered new worlds over which 
subsequent writers might wander. The works of such | 
men prove that, in the days before the cross-currents 
ot modern thought affected music, there existed | 
composers who were eager to enlarge the scope and | 
deepen the expressiveness of the art. In later times | 
wefind many more instances of men to whom we mani 
areal development in some department of music. 
Berlioz, Liszt, and Wagner were certainly prominent 
among them. It is difficult to imagine the Secomees| 
th which the innovations for which they were |; 

The heterodoxy of to-day | 
the orthodoxy of to-morrow, and we have now 
“ttled down comfortably to a recognition of the 
{ual ities of these writers. But signs are not wanting 
that we are not to be allowed to lapse into the 
atellectual sluggishness which results from moving 
among familiar things. Some may hold that Wagner 
"a the last of the heroes, so far as we know at 
Present. We shall have, however, to reconsider our 
Msition once more. The music of the future—/a 
musique de Lavenir, Zukunftsmusk not music 
"uch assaults the world once in three or four 
Centuries, It claims our attention every few years, 
and the periodical restlessness is overdue. 


sponsible were greeted. 
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in the most audacious chord combinations. His idea 
is, evidently, that Beethoven and Wagner have had 
their day, and that the song of humanity must contain 
the noise of tramways, taxis, and crowds. Coming 
after the threat which was made to invade music with 
fractions of tones and a complete alteration of the 
value of the degrees of the scale, this perhaps does 
not affect us very much. But it shows that the spirit 
of unrest is abroad. 

A survey, however cursory, of contemporary activity 
cannot afford to omit a reference to Schonberg. 
About him opinions are widely divided. He is best 
known by the ‘ Drei Klavierstiicke,’ ‘ Pierrot Lunaire’ 
Gurrelieder.’ Schénberg seems to have a liking 
for peculiar groups of instruments. * Pierrot Luni sire? 
is written for pianoforte, violin (and viola), violoncello, 
and piccolo), clarinet and bass-clarinet), and 
speaking-voice. In the String quartet (Op. 10) we 
have the addition of a soprano voice in the last two 
movements, and in the Chamber Symphony some 
fifteen solo instruments. Whatever the compositions, 
Schénberg is certainly creating a stir. Ina concert 
given in Vi jenna, and devoted, for the most part, to the 
works of Schénberg’s pupils, the items were greeted 
with laughter, hisses, and applause. Controversy over 
the ‘Gurrelieder’ was so great that the second 
performance was indefinitely “postponed, owing, it is 
said, to a hint from the authorities. In the press, as 
in the concert- room, the advanced music is providing 
excitement. Critics cross swords over this ultramodern. 
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lo say that this music is misunderstood is not to | entirely homogeneous, the inflexion being merely a variation 
say that it is bad. Criticism is based on knowledge, of pitch, and only approximately represented by barred 
and if we do not know a man’s process and speech we | ™usic. _ : LS: . 
cannot pass judgment upon his work. Some think that | This is a return to first principles, and involves what is at 
the latest tendencies in music show a _ delicate the present time an unusual treatment of the Anglican chant, 
relationship to those in painting, and that the most age ieee known, ¥ not a! rye adopted. T 
revolutionary writers are the musical equivalents of — on SNES GES Ne CRRNENES SD CURE Gt Oem: 
Matisse and Picasso and of the Cubist painters equal Cutten, cape P herpes even the anaes oe ame Tae . 
“a ane ‘ I ; necessarily equal in value ; all that is left and all that is required 
generally. Whether this applies to works like |i; (1) the variation of pitch to avoid monotony, and (2) the 
Scriabine’s ‘Extase’ and ‘ Prometheus,’ or to his| accent which gives the rhythmical feeling. | Moreover, the 
pianoforte pieces like ‘ Enigme’ and ‘ Désir’ I cannot | accents need not be equal in strength, and the intensity of 
say. Others hold that present inclinations, if persisted | the accented note will depend on the word or syllable wit 
in, will lead us to harmonic nihilism. We in England | which it is associated, while in some cases it will scarcely be 
shall require to become much more familiar with this | apparent. ; 
music before we can say anything very definite about| | The basis of all pointing should be good and therefore 
t. But it cannot be too strongly stated that the deliberate reading, consequently each verse has been s 
right kind of modernism is based on the past. Any marked that the inflexion of the chant, when rendere 
modern movement which cuts us off from Bach, freely, will not interfere with the phrasing of the sentence 
Beethoven, and Wagner, which regards these men as | The result of treating the whole —— (inclading the 

- “aie a Pts, inflexion) in this manner is that very few pointing 
of no further value for the musical world, is doomed. indications are necessary: such marks as are used & 
There may be a future for this cult or for that, but for! ¢ommon to all printing, bear their ordinary significance 
a futurism which breaks absolutely with the great/and in no way obscure the text. The reduction in th 
past I can see no abiding prosperity. All healthy | number of the marks is a great gain, because it leads toa 
spirits must rejoice at the continual manifestation of| better grasp of the meaning of the verse; for it must be 
new ideas. Experience would almost seem to teach| remembered that this lsalter is marked not with the ide 
that in the best musicians there is something of the} of compelling the singer to chant correctly, which would | 
natural revolutionary. Did not Chopin celebrate the | 2" impossible feat, but to enable him to sing the inflexio 
fall of Warsaw in an etude? Did not Wagner find with that easy rendering which approximates most closely 
his name prominent in the Dresden revolt? Did not good reading. 
Schumann sing the cause of liberty in male-voice| The authors claim for their Psalter that : 
choruses? And it may be that the younger voices It is based upon the principle of making the sens 
wish to pipe another strain, to take the ‘new/of the words the first consideration, and this 
paths’ of which Schumann wrote. Doubtless some} vital principle is not only enunciated in the Preface 
of them feel the need of what Nietzsche described as but carried out in the book. 

a pitch opposed to the normal average.’ And this It enables the singer to chant intelligent 
spirit is nursed by the natural antagonism of that shout ae the sla a heiee on he onal 
overwhelming section of the public which is always eng ee eee ee ee 

oo %- rae cag Bee on 7” | or an accent, or other sign. 

conservative : for many people are like the ancient 
chieftains of whom Anatole France writes—they asked It makes the reasonable assumption tha 
for the old stories which ‘they believed to have|intelligence is not confined to the choirmaster, bi 
been dictated by a divinity, and mistrusted the new | exists also in the choir. 
songs. Of contemporary music there must of/ Jt does not add to but lightens the labour of th 
necessity be many opinions at the present time, as/|choirmaster, inasmuch as it produces a musical rathe 
an audience is made up of heterogeneous elements. | than a mechanical body of singers. 
[his applies to the output of some men who are no} : 
longer with us, such as Gustav Mahler and César 
Franck. A serious examination of present conditions 


brings home the necessity of testing all things} ** 2": coal a or ue 
a : ate sing accentuz ‘ di sical, th 
carefully. This is the great lesson which a survey of criticising the accentuation, verva 


reader mus irely clear his mind « rigid fixec 
music from Monteverde to Schénberg makes evident. |" ider must entirely clear his mind of the a 
| rhythm of the chant to which he has been accustomed 








It treats the Anglican chant in the manner ¢ 
| recitatiy e, and so makes it possible to give the tnt 
| verbal accentuation. [It should be noted that befor 


| Itis printed and arranged so as to make it eas 
THE BARLESS PSALTER. when singing, both to read and to find the place. 


This new system of chanting has occasioned | It is one of the few pointed psalters ly 
considerable interest and has led to many inquiries | €Xplanations of difficult passages and_ words. 


. . > plac P ~h o F ing an 
as to what peculiar advantages are claimed for its | notes placed at the end of each group of Morning @ 


a 7 4 . | ave ; Jer - - ~ ore 
principles. The following quotation from the Preface | Evening Psalms form a short commentary. a 
will serve to give some general idea of its object It requires the use of chants of the simples 
and means of accomplishment : |pattern, Ze, two sections of four and six_ notes 
a 


The object of all Psalters is to secure unanimity among the | respectively, without florid ence be punta 
/ ° ¢ ° - - ~— . — nine ~ snec 
singers, and the effort to get this unanimity has led to increas- carefully-selec ted set of such chants will be publ 
ing complexity in the means of indicating the pointing. The | in the autumn of 1913. 
“hief c > . > ric i ides Ve alf. on . . -hant 1s 
chief cause of this complexity is in the idea that each half The normal musical accentuation of the chant’ 
verse must be treated as two parts—the former recited as in|. -. hone 
bn iewneg ss te . | given thus : 
reading, the latter sung as in ordinary barred music. This 
unfortunate view has created a difficulty at the point of 
junction in each half-verse, and various means have been | ~ 
° es ¢ 
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adopted in the attempt to surmount this difficulty. | 

The editors are convinced not only that this idea is| 

fundamentally wrong, but also that it is the great obstacle to | .,. . ~ . h secti shich 8 
’ >? : . at 1s say hné ach section, W 

an easy and intelligent rendering of the Psalms. They | — Le to a ps —— il ble may be strong & 

believe that the true conception is that each half-verse is | 4 ways assignec to the last syllable, wr lable If 

| weak according to the strength of that sy re 

ormiti 


|weak, the last three notes are treated as 














The Barless Psalter, for use with Anglican chants,’ edited by Walter 





Marshall, M.A., and Seymour Pile, M.A., F.R.C.O. (Novello). la triplet. 
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Another interesting use 





following manner : 
Sal Ex. 2 —_—_ 
> 7 cece | ctiecocece 
So that the nor Lburn thee by day, nei - ther the moon by night: 
hau n j 
ited F Thus the last syllable of the recitation carries the 


accent, the two following notes of the inflexion forming 
the remainder of the triplet. 

This is apparently carried further so as to embrace 
the penultimate syllable of the recitation : 





. 4 SS 

fore —_ = § = e 
} : i= i— } <7 l= = 

earth, 


nd are all the « the 





thus giving a quartet of notes. 





The plan has now to wait the verdict of those who 
a © are giving it a fair trial. 


Church and Organ Music. 





THE ORGANS OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





this By ANDREW FREEMAN. 


The old Chapel of St. John’s was an extremely | 
meresting building, dating back to the latter half 
of the 13th century. It remained in use till| 
June, 1868, when it was demolished in order that it 
might not hide any part of the new Chapel which 
the | badtaken its place! Thus lightly did the authorities 
_ by | part with a building in which had centred the most 
; sacred associations of the Co'lege since its foundation. 

Rectangular in shape, and divided into three portions 


wa —Chapel (or Quire), ante-chapel, and vestibule—it 
as | ‘formerly possessed four chantry chapels, two on either 

side, the two on the north side remaining until the end. 
ler Une of these, situated at the east end of the north side 
> true F of the Quire, was built by Bishop Fisher between 1525 
efor F and 1533, and directly above it was a room opening 
|, the into the Quire by a large arch. Later on—some time 
fixe’ Between 1559 and 1564—this arch was blocked up 
med. F order that the room might be turned into an| 
eas, § 2Partment for the advantage of the master,’ but 

there can be little doubt that the place was designed 
oa as an organ-chamber and so used for many years. 


+, | , ftom the list of Benefactors drawn up in 1528, we 
am that ‘Sondry and divers marchauntes in London | 


ig gave emongist theyme x" towards the byeing of the 
newest orgaynes.’ This is, I believe, the earliest 
mples F Mention of an organ yet found in the College Records, 
note & Uta quarter of a century later, according to the| 
AB} Audit Book for 1557-58, we find that three shillings 
jisheé F Was expended in ‘makynge a lecturne for ye orgaines 
n the quere.’ ‘ 
vant When the organ-chamber was bricked up, the 


‘stument was either erected in another part of the 
Chapel, or, more probably, removed altogether, a fate 
Stared by many other organs (that at King’s College, 
2 rinbridge, amongst them) in the early years of| 
xueen Elizabeth’s reign. Indeed it is most likely | 
on the removal of the organ served as an excuse | 
‘ot the secularisation of the organ-chamber, now no | 
“onger required. 
, | 1634-35 
deautified, and 
loft at the west 





the Chapel was embellished and 
a new organ was set up in the organ- 
end of the Quire, between the Chapel 


of the triplet occurs in the | and the ante-chapel. 
as is shown by the following extract* from the Lease 


* From the Zag/e (St. John’s College Magazine) for March, 1903. 






















































It was built by Robert Dallam, 


Book for the years 1627-68 : 

Articles and Covenantes of Agreement indented and 
made and agreed vpon the eight and twentieth day of 
July Anno Domini 1635, Annoque Regni Regis Caroli 
Angliae etc vndecimo Betweene William Beale doctor 
of divinity and Master of the Colledge of St John the 
Evangeliste in the Vniversity of Cambridge the fiellowes 
and Schollers of the same Colledge on the one part and 
Robert Dallam of the Citty of Westminster Organ- 
maker on the other part as followeth. Viz'- 

Imprimis the said Robert Dallam for him his executors 
and administrators doth covenant and grant to and with 


the said Master ffellowes and Schollers and theyr 

successors by these presentes in manner and forme i 
following That is to say that he the said Robert Dallam 
his executors and assignes for the consideration here 


after expressed shall and will at his and theyr owne 
proper costes and charges make and finish one payre of 
organs or Instruments to conteyne six seuerall stoppes of 
pipes euery stoppe conteyning fortynine pipes (viz.) one 
diapason most part to stand in sight one Principall of 


+ 
pagent! 
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THE ORGAN IN ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Tynne one Recorder ot Wood one small Principall of 
Tynne one two and twentieth of Tynne with Sound boords 
Conveyances Conducts Roller boord Carriages and 
Keyes two bellowes and wind trunkes with the case 
and carving onely with all other necessaries thervnto 
belonging finding all maner of stuffe both of yron, 
brasse, tynne, timber and wainscoate incident to the 
making and finishinge of the said Instrument which the 
said Robert Dallam shall make vp and finish and sett 
vp in the Chappell of St John’s Colledge aforesaid 
betweene the day of the date of these presentes and 
the first day of July now next ensuing 1636. 

In consideration of which worke and organs to be 
made finished and sett vp as is aforesaid the said 
Master ffellowes and Schollers doe couenant grant and 
agree for them and theyr successors to and with said 
Robert Dallam his executors administrators and assignes 
by these presentes that they the said Master ffellowes 
and Schollers shall and will well and truly pay or 
cause to be payd vnto the said Robert Dallam 
his executors administrators or assignes the summe 
of nine score and five poundes of lawfull money 
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of England in manner and forme following (viz) 
ffower score pounds at the sealing and deliuery 
of these presentes and fforty pounds more at the 
deliuery of the materialls belonging to the said 
Instrument And the rest at the full conclusion and 
finishing of the said worke And also that they the 
said Master ffellowes and Schollers and theyr successors 
shall beare and defray the charges of Carriage of these 
Organs and materialls thereof from the Citty of West- 
minster to St John’s Colledge aforesaid and all tooles 
incident therevnto and of Recarriage of the same from 
thence backe again to Westminster. In witness whereof 
as well the said Master fiellowes and Schollers theyr 
Common Seale as also the said Robert Dallam his seale 
to these presents Interchangeably have putt the day and 
year first above written. | 





It will be noticed that though there were to be six | 
complete stops the names of five only were given. | 
The list is, however, exactly as given in the Lease | 
Book, as I was able to verify through the kindness | 


and courtesy of the present Master, Mr. Scott. 
In 1636, Dallam was paid gos. ‘for tuneing and | 
repayring the Organs,’ and in 1638, 42 6s. 8d, 


including his journey from London. 








taken at the College Audit of 1642 
‘one pair of organs,’ but from the 
Audit Book of 1642-43 we find that £2 8s. 62. 
was ‘payed by Mr. Heron the Ju. Bursar for taking 
down the pictures and the organs and whiting the 
walls,’ and a year later 6s. 8. was ‘ paid to old Dowsy | 
when the organ case was taken away.’ 

The organ, which had been thus preserved from the 
fate which overtook many others during the 
Commonwealth was set up very shortly after the 
Restoration, and choral services once more resumed. 
This much can be gathered from the Account Books 
of the College, which show that in the second Quarter 
of 1661 £1 was paid ‘To Mr. Lusemore for learneing 
ye choristers,’ and £1 10s. for ‘learneing ye organist.’ 
{The Loosemore above referred to was in all prob- 
ability Dr. George Loosemore, organist of Trinity 
College Chapel from 1660 to 1682, in which year he 
appears to have died. His father, Henry Loosemore 


An Inventory 
makes mention of 


so 












three editions of Hopkins & Rimbault. The 

; cs : _ | compass of Great and Choir manuals was from FFF 

THE ORGAN IN ST. MARK’S CHURCH, OLD BILTON, |] tg £3 (6; notes) and of the Swell from FF tof 
NEAR RUGBY. 49 notes). The Pedals were also of FFF compass 


|cases were not utilised, but 


(d@. 1670), was organist of King’s College Chapel 
while his brother, John, is known to fame as the 
builder of the organ in Exeter Cathedral. In 168) 
Thomas Williams took Loosemore’s place as teache 
of the choristers. | 


To return to the organs: 


£s @ 
1661. To Will Key for worke in ye orga 
chaber .. eee iv on aes 15 oh 
1663. To Mr. Thaymer for Tuneing ye 
organ : “a ‘as as —«- £ 66 
1669. To John Ivory for painting the 
case of ye great organ & grounding ye 
pipes with blew & guilding the armes 
& balls at ye top, per bill ... 02 0000 
To Mr. Tho. Thamer for 3 weekes 
work & materialls for mending both ye 
organs, per bill... nee — 04 00 00 


The last two are perhaps the most interesting of al 
the entries after 1660, for they prove that the instr. 
ment was either a double organ (that is, one with 
separate cases for the great and choir organs, with 
the organist’s seat between the two), or that ther 
were two organs in the Chapel at the time. I shal 
return to this point later, when referring to the existing 
cases of this old organ. Here, I only venture to 
suggest that not long before 1669 a Choir organ ani 
case had been added to Dallam’s Great organ (th 
work, in all probability, being executed by Thamar, 
and that the older portion was thereupon embellished 


to make it accord with the newer addition. Th 
scheme of decoration hinted at is suggestive. We 


can well imagine that the case presented a nd 
and handsome appearance.* 

Thamar (the name is variously spelt) was employe 
at several other Cambridge Colleges between 163! 
and 1684. He had charge of the organ at St. John’ 
up to and including the year 1684, with the exception 
of the year 1683, when Henry Smart was paid 30%. for 
‘mending ye organ.’ In 1686, for a like service, tht 
same fee was given to one Wm. Oliver. 

In 1777 and 1778 a local builder named Argent 
received £80 for cleaning and repairing the instrument 
and ‘tuning it to concert pitch.’ 

In 1833 T. A. Walmisley came to Cambridge # 
organist of St. John’s and Trinity Colleges, and befor 
long the organs in both Chapels were rebuilt unde 
his direction. The work at St. John’s was done br 
Hill, in 1838, at a cost of £800, only the case at 
some of the pipes being retained. The specificatia 
of the organ after this rebuild will be found in # 


In 1868 the instrument was entirely rebuilt by Hil 
at a cost of £1,000, and was then placed in Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s new Chapel (consecrated on May 12, 1869, 
where it occupies a raised position above and behint 
the stalls on the north side of the Quire. The 
were fortunately 00 


Scott seems to have designed new cas 


destroyed. ’ 
‘ funds 


which were to be put in position when 
permitted ; but when this time came, in 1889, the 
drawings could not be found, so new ones "* 
prepared by his son, Mr. J. Oldrid Scott. At tt 
same time the organ was again enlarged by Mess 
Hill & Son. , 

The last reconstruction was placed in the hands ¢ 
Messrs. Norman & Beard, in 1902.¢ Some of Dallam: 
pipes of 1635 still remain. —_ 
being the! 





* At some subsequent tiine the front pipes were gilt, that 
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condition when the organ was taken down in 1868. } +h 
t The complete specification will be found in the Musical Time 
December, 1902, and December, 1904. 
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The old cases which, as we have seen, were discarded 
in 1868, came under the notice of the late Rev. R. O. 
Assheton, Rector of St. Mark’s, Old Bilton, near 
Rugby. This gentleman bought the Great organ case, 
and had it most carefully and judiciously restored under 
the direction of his friend, the late Rev. F. H. Sutton. 
Anew interior was fitted to it by Messrs. Nicholson & 
Son, of Worcester, and it was then set up in Old 
Bilton Church, where it has remained ever since. The 
upper part of the case projects from the north wall of 
the chancel over the keyboards, the main portion 
of the instrument being placed in the vestry behind. 
The design of the case is quite simple: a semi- 
octagonal tower in the centre, a flat on either side 
The front pipes are quite plain, 


flanked by a V-tower. 


except that the lips (which are of the rounded, or 
French, pattern) are gilt. The case itself, which is of 


plain oak, is also relieved by gilding. 


amongst which 


(emblems of the Lady Margaret, Foundress of St. John’s 
College) will be noticed, is excellent, giving a rich and 
pleasing appearance to the front, while the effect is 
further improved by the three ‘spirettes’ which 


THE ORGAN IN BROWNSOVER CHURCH, NEAR RUGBY. 


Mr. Sutton added above the towers. 
and the ‘hang-over’ were the only alterations made, 
except that the return ends which, in 1838, had been 
made to project wing-like at the sides, to the disfigure- 
ment of the case, were now restored to their original 
and proper position. 
¢ Choir organ case found its way to Brownsover 
Church, a small but interesting edifice a few miles the 
other side of Rugby, a small instrument with one 
manual and pedals and six stops being fitted into it. 
“ nfortunately, the necessary additions to this case 
Te Not carried out with the same restraint as was 
displayed at Old Bilton. The result is that the lower 
wi b ront and sides are completely covered 
th favy carving which detracts considerably from 
€ general effect, though fortunately it cannot spoil 
€ unmistakable charm of the upper portion. The 
t pipes, decorated in light brown and gold, are 
Sued so as to form two V-towers, a small rounded 


Portions of the fron 





the 








The carving, 
and Portcullis 


tower midway between them, and two connecting 
curtains which are ogee in plan as well as in 
elevation. 

The ogee curve was, of course, a characteristic 
feature of English Gothic architecture in the 14th 
century, and was sometimes, though (I believe) rarely, 
introduced into early Renaissance work (I am 
speaking of organ-cases): for instance, in the west 
front of Thomas Dallam’s organ-case at King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, built in 1606. But the 
Brownsover case affords an exceptional and note- 
worthy example of its use in plan—quite the earliest 
that I have hitherte come across. Were it not for the 
V-towers and for the known facts of its history recorded 
above, I should be inclined to assign a considerably 
later date than 1669 to this case. That it does not 
form part of the work executed in 1838 is, I think, 
conclusively proved by the reference to it in Sir John 
Sutton’s ‘Short account of Organs.’* Speaking of 
this organ in connection with the havoc wrought by 
the Parliamentarians, he says—‘ This organ was like- 
wise amongst the fortunate instruments, the soldiers 
contenting themselves with breaking the east window 
of the Chapel. It remained till 1840. The Choir 
organ of this instrument, the writer conjectures to 
have been of somewhat later date from the form of 
the case which still remains.’ Though he did not 
know how the organ had been preserved, for the 
documents were not then accessible, Sir John Sutton 
was intimately acquainted with the organ and the 
work done at its rebuild in 1839. 

On the whole, | think that the claim of this beautiful 
little case to date from the first decade after the 
Restoration is fairly established. 

It is delightful to know that these two beautiful and 
historic cases have been preserved, yet a matter of 
keen regret that by a like method of procedure, many 
others of equal merit were not saved to adorn the 
churches of our land. In the old days no one ever 
dreamed of putting up an organ that was not a thing 
of beauty as well as of service, and thus doubly worthy 
of its place in the sanctuary. We have not so many 
fine cases, new or old, that we can afford to let one of 
these time-honoured relics perish or pass out of our 
sight. Even when it is not of the very highest type 
nor in the purest style it would serve to cover up some 
of the many eyesores that disfigure some of our noblest 
churches to the discredit of all concerned. As the 
expression of a sincere purpose and consecrated 
effort such a work is priceless. Let us then think 
kindly and gratefully of those who by their zeal and 
foresight have enabled us to rejoice in the possession 


|of two such specimens of splendid and conscientious 


craftsmanship as now grace the churches at Old Bilton 
and Brownsover. 





These ‘ spirettes’ | 





term, whose prime meaning is uncertain. 
us that various preludes and interludes were so called 
because they were improvised. 
the organ pieces to which the choir entered and the 
congregation 
because they formed no part of the service, and 
so were played or not, at the discretion of the 
organist. 
on a more technical flavour by being applied to a 
definite musical form, if that can be called definite 





THE COMPLEAT ORGANIST. 
By HARVEY GRACE. 
1.—OF VOLUNTARIES. 


The word ‘voluntary’ is an accommodating, elastic 
Some tell 


Others have it that 
voluntaries 


dispersed were called 


Early in its musical career the word took 


* Published (anonymously) in 1847. 
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which was one of the most formless of creations. The Editor, Church News 
Che ‘voluntarys’ of a couple of centuries ago were ; . gigh open 
indeed a mixed breed. They ranged from highly- 
decorated versions of Psalm-tunes, vid grave Diapason 
movements and strident ‘ trumpet pieces’ (with naive 
echoes on the newly-invented ‘swelling-organ’) up to 
the classic dignity of Preludes and Fugues. The | 
palmy period of the ‘ voluntary’ was the century from of our instrument we are greatly and singularly blessed, 
1720 to 1830, and the best specimens were provided| We have a large congregation, who, thanks to our 
by Croft, Beckwith, Keeble, Boyce, Greene, Battishill, former highly-gifted organist, take keen pleasure in 
Kelway, Samuel Wesley, Russell, and Adams. Some | _ listening to its strains. I have seen a crowded church 


Sir,—We have at St. Britius a four-manual organ— 
one of Messrs. Howell & Baxter’s finest pieces of 
work—containing many delightful stops (vox angelica, 
voix celeste, voix seraphique, vox humana, coro 
angelorum, piccolo etherial, &c.', indeed in the matter 





of their worthiest efforts have been given a deserved literally spellbound while Mr. —— gave his variations 
new lease of life by their re-issue in the series of ‘Old| ona vesper hymn (a charming little thing of his own) 
English organ music,’ edited by John E. West. A] or that moving ‘ Pilgrims’ song of hope’ of Batiste. 
certain sturdy vigour and wholesomeness make them Now in his stead we have a young man not altogether 
still well worth playing, and after a liberal dose of} without ability of a sort, but with no idea of catering 





spicy and over-stimulating modern music, a few meals| for the public taste. Instead of the music that we 
of this simple fare is a sound prescription. After a} understood and loved, he gives us works by Bach, 


century of more or less honourable life, the voluntary} Mendelssohn, Rheinberger, e¢ hoc genus omne. 1 and 

began to suffer from the competition of the organ my churchwardens have remonstrated with him, and | Now 
trans ription. It soon had the worst of the fight ~a gather from various members of our congregation that hearers 
fight that has gone on ever since, and one in they have ventured to do the same, but in vain. His — 
which organ-music proper has gradually gotten the only answer is that if people have no liking for the worth | 
upper hand, though it will never entirely oust the no 6 r , oe medita 
: : 7 yest, so much the worse for them. He even so fa 

transcription. [he voluntary of to-day may] ,¢., t himself t] hile in relizi itt best or: 
be anything or nothing,—a Mendelssohn or ee eevee a pe Say weary renee re oe — ae clevere 
Rheinberger Sonata or a Bach work at one end he — prepared aathecoleneie feet, and lay bis hand at own or, 
of the scale, and a few meandering chords at the his mouth, in the matter of organ music he deferred t fill the 
other. Between these two extremes of highly none of the clergy other than those who were qualified canticle 
organized music and entirely unorganized platitudes, by study to give an opinion. Ther 
with what infinite variety do we not meet! Here Can nothing be done to show such heady young mes the org 
we shall find a choice of nothing but the| ‘that the organ is the property of the incumbent and t has ; 
best, played often enough to deaf ears; there churchwardens, that they are as much our servants asthe congreg 
the very worst, organist and the many-headed verger, and that we who pay the piper have also the their pl 
in perfect accord, deep calling to deep. Com- right to call the tune ?—Yours truly, begins. 
plaints in the ec« lesiastical and musical Press are Hop.ey PoRTER, quiet, e1 
surprisingly rare, but it is a significant comment on St. Britius, Bermondsey. pared w 
the taste of organists that they are invariably ‘ organist 
directed at flippancy and vulgarity. As long agoas| As the voluntary now belies its title, havigy J too quie 
March 28, 1712, we find in the Sfectator a protest | become a regular feature in our churches, it may ® recital p 
against ‘ merry Epilogues after Tragedies, and Jigging | useful to ask what kind of music is best for tk fof really 


Voluntaries.’ Says the writer: ‘When the preacher] purpose. If we may judge from the constant stres other. 7 
has often with great Piety and Art enough handled|of new organ-music,—good, indifferent, and vr slowmor 


his Subject, and the judicious clerk has with utmost | bad—for which there is presumably a demand, Perhaps 
Diligence culled out two staves proper to the Discourse, | extraordinary variety of standard obtains. Perhas & greater | 
and I have found in myself and in the rest of the Pew| we shall be helped if we begin by considering & than Rh 
good thoughts and dispositions, they have been all} object of the voluntary. Taking the in-volunts§ ¢ven wit 
in a moment dissipated by a merry Jig from the|first, if it be regarded merely as a us Monolog 
Organ Loft,’—a state of things by no means uncommon | noise for the covering up of the footsteps of &E = Meditati 
to-day. choir and clergy, then the famous Prelude Pieces, a 


Another complaint appears in ‘The Parish Choir|S. S. Wesley, who once showed his disapproeg 0 say th: 


or Church Music Book’ (1847), in the Answers to| of something or somebody by putting down t& and two. 
Correspondents : ‘We cannot agree with H.E. D.’, runs| lowest pedal note, and slowly building up #— 'troduct 


the Editorial pronouncement, ‘in the entire repudiation | sustaining a chord of C, answers the purpose as ¥ formance 


of voluntaries, and confining the use of the organ|as anything else. Indeed, on musical grounds, ther “ well 
, of two or 


again, wit 


entirely to the accompaniment of the choir. We|is much to be said for it as opposed to some org# 
are quite ready to agree with H.E.D. that the manner | music inflicted on us, inasmuch as it is at least v 
in which organ voluntaries are played and the subjects | of offence. If we regard the in-voluntary not mer good is th 
chosen for them are often excessively indecent, and|as a covering for noise, but also as an introductié for teachi 
that they are often intruded where they have no use| to—and therefore to some extent as a part of—tk Dut other 
but to regale idle ears with brilliant music, and to| service, we shall not be overstating the case if we is ther 
relieve the puritanical monotony of the dialogue | that it ought to be as much in keeping as any of Be os Conte 
between the reader and clerk in churches where the| choir music. To fulfil this demand, it should ® vite than | 
solemn chant of the Church is regarded as too carnal. | carefully chosen and prepared. Instead, what happ* *} moder 
But before the commencement of divine service we | at quite fifty per cent. of our churches? ; a. eno 
believe there is good authority for an organ The organist is in the vestry until the last minute ~ greate 
symphony.’ two before the service is due to begin, keeping . 0 draw 

Growls as to the tyranny of the organist in various| not keeping—order. At the last moment he ruses oe 
ways,—his loud accompanying, choice of too elaborate|to the console, generally in a state of inl ee lic fav 
choir music, the secular nature of his recital per-| adjusting his surplice or hood en route, throws * rice 
formances, and so on,—appear fairly frequently in the | legs over the bench, draws out a few stops nee og of n 
Press ; but we have yet to find the organist rebuked | the couplers, starts arranging his service music an thei 
for playing music of too good a type. Truth to say, it| his left hand, puts his right foot on the swell lar mh b 
is not a common failing, and one would welcome a| while with the remaining limbs he begins on ¢ Helland’. 
few columns of letters such as the following: wise : qa? 
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on his 
hearers twice a week? Even if he be a clever 
improviser he may easily abuse his gift. It may be 
worth while to remind him, that delightful as his unpre- 
meditated strains may be, the considered work of the 
best organ composers is sometimes even better. The 
cleverest of organists has no more right to give us his 
own organ-music first, last, and all the time, than to 
fill the choir library with his own anthems and 
canticles. 


Now why should he inflict this kind of thing 


There is much to be said for making a feature of 


the organ music before the service. In the first place, 
t has an advantage over the postlude in that the 
congregation is able to listen. Most of them are in 
their places some ten minutes before the service 
begins. The footfalls of later arrivals are usually 
quiet, even apologetic, and, as noise, not to be com- 
pared with that of the exodus at the end. Here is the 
organist’s opportunity of playing movements that are 
too quiet to be used as postludes, and too severe for 
recital purposes. There is perhaps a greater wealth 
of really good organ music of this kind than of any 
other. There are hundreds of beautiful pieces, besides 
slow movements of sonatas and choral preludes galore. 
Perhaps no modern organ composer has given us a 
greater number of short pieces of the highest class 
than Rheinberger. They would keep his name green 
even without the fine Sonatas. There are Twelve 
Monologues, Twelve Characteristic Pieces, Twelve 
Meditations, Twelve Pieces Op. 174), Six Short 
Pieces, and Twenty-two Trios. It is not too much 
to say that there is not a weak number among them, 
and two-thirds of them are quiet and suitable for 
introductory voluntaries. The time taken in_per- 
formance varies from. two to six minutes. One might 
quite well play through the whole of them at the rate 
of two or three a week, and at the end begin the series 
again, without wearying himself or his audience, so 
good is the music. Instead, we find them mainly used 
for teaching purposes (for which they are excellent), 
but otherwise neglected by the majority of organists. 
Then there are countless choral preludes by Bach and 
hls contemporaries (some of whom deserve a better 
‘ate than to be completely overshadowed by him), and 
‘y modern German writers. c 
a enough suitable music may be found to supply 
— part of a year’s Sundays. The organist 
“20 draws on them in this way will be pleasantly 
Surprised at the rapidity with which they will gain 
Played in these quiet moments before 
frame of mind in the most receptive 
a - me »and indeed, from their nature, they can 
an be dg at hardly any other time. What 
-_ 4. ter for the opening of a service than 
Hei “Ted as this, on ‘Nun komm, der Heiden 





In the works of Bach} 


Man. I. 


Man. II. 
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| No music can be less of the earth, earthy, than this. 
|I can never hear these solemn opening measures 
|without thinking of the quiet, slow unfolding ot 
great dvors. 

| There are many such movements of Bach that are 
jnot heard so frequently as they should be,—for 
example, ‘Schmiicke dich, ‘O Mensch, bewein,’ the 
|three Preludes on ‘Vater unser, ‘Wachet auf, 
|‘ Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst walten,’ ‘Von Gott 
will ich nicht lassen’ (these last two with the theme in 
| pedals with 4-ft. stop), and the beautiful ‘ Wenn wir in 
héchsten,’ the old man’s deathbed composition. 

| Again, while every organist, from his pupilage to 
| his nonage, plays the so-called ‘Giant Fugue,’ how 
| many give even a second glance at the five-part 
| (double pedal) setting of the tune (‘Wir glauben all’ 
| in einen Gott’) on which the fugue subject is founded ? 
| There it is, waiting to be played—a splendid study, 
and as beautiful a piece of five-part work as shall 
| easily be found, even in Bach. The choral preludes 
|are yearly becoming better known in England, 
but there are still far too many congregations to 
whom the name of Bach suggests nothing but loud, 
quick fugues. Bach’s worst enemy is the organist 
who works some half-dozen fugues to death (usually 
playing them without practice), just as his best friend 
is a conductor such as Sir Henry Wood. There are 
|/more Bach enthusiasts made at Queen’s Hall than 
in twenty average churches. 

A long list might easily be made of neglected organ- 
music suitable for before-service voluntaries. Space 
| does not permit, however, nor is it necessary. Every 
organist has only to turn over his library to find 
dozens of beautiful works that he has never played. 
I have mentioned Bach and Rheinberger as composers 
whose bigger works are widely appreciated, but whose 
smaller and quieter, but not less—perhaps even more 

beautiful pieces are too often left alone. Let me 
make up a trio by adding a great modern French 
organ writer—Widor. Most organists have in their 
libraries his eight Symphonies. How many of the 
movements do they play? As I am dealing now 
with organ-music for in-voluntaries, I will draw 
attention only to the beautiful slow movements, which 
are among the very best of their kind, but are rarely 
heard. There are seventeen of them. Those in the 
first four Symphonies are of only moderate difficulty, 
while the Choral in the seventh and the Cantabile and 
Adagio in the eighth are tougher propositions. Only 











one quiet movement is widely played, apparently, 
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the Andante Cantabile in the fourth Symphony. No| punishment fit the crime, I can imagine nothing mori Mr. Z 
one grudges this delicious piece its popularity, but | crushing than the recording of their ‘extemporizations Sor 
it may be confidently said that there are several | on the gramophone, and compelling them to hear mf yy. J 


















































others of Widor’s slow movements that have only to be | Monday morning (when their vitality is at its lowes Gra 
as well known to be quite as well liked. Their| that which they inflicted on their congregation’s eaxf Mr. 











beauties are perhaps less obvious ; indeed, some of| the day before. I believe one dose would be enough Pen 
them almost repel at first, for Widor can be, and often| I can imagine many an organist, thus hoist with hs Mr. V 
is, dry and involved, and somewhat on the lengthy | own petard, crying out, ‘ Heavens! did I play THar? ‘Ey 
side. But the way, though at times hard, is constantly | and, a humbler and wiser man, hieing him to his orga Mr. 1 
refreshed by beautiful turns of melody, sudden | loft to make more seemly provision for the future. in B 
harmonic warmths, or passages of such admirable (To be continued.) Dr. C 
texture as this from the Prelude in the second eietbeaaie a 
r: Mr. C 
—_— Mr. Alex. S. Crew, of Highbury New Park, writes : j Prel 
ee I have recently returned from Buenos Aires, and think tk Mr. G 
ara ay accompanying specification of the organ in the Methods Llan 
«ee Episcopal Church, Lomas, will interest your readers. Tk Gual 

np4-2—* 2 _Re church is a small suburban one, and considering it is 7,on Mr. R. 
é "¢ — f — miles from England, in a Roman Catholic country, may! Fugu 
© — think be permitted a certain pride in the possession of sdf) yy, ¢. 
G.P.R. # an instrument. The services are conducted in the Engi Nott 
—_——_— language, and so far as the Protestant Churches a D fla 
[ete 2 s—S +e ee concerned, the organ holds second place in the Argentn ) yy, ay 
? ola 2 Republic. The thanks of those who now enjoy it are de series 

~ to the late organist, Mr. J. Hampden Wall, who conduct Mr. W 
-—— the principal oratorios and symphony concerts in Buen ~ in F. 

= 2+ j—- —— | Aires, and who is now returning permanently to Englani 4 

ia = = —— E | The organ was built in 1904, and a tremulant has recent) Dr. G. 

- al been added. The blowing power is electric. Suite 

Specification of Two-Manual Organ drawn up by Mr] Mr. F. 
This article is not concerned with Widor’s organ- | Hampden Wall, and built by Messrs. Gray & Davison, Lond —Bit 
music, so I must resist the temptation to dwell ; nee Mr. Wil 
: 2 . tent : . Great Orcan, CC to A: 58 Notes. ‘Clais 

on a set of slow movements containing some of 
the most beautiful of modern organ-music. They are! oO... Diapason. ry Died | Wile .. xa ~ Me: Mr. A. 
mentioned here because many of them, like certain of He hl Flute re ‘a Wood Harmonic Flute , Symp 
the choral preludes of Bach, are conceived in a vein —— “ Metal | Fifteenth ¥ _ 
that makes them specially suitable for playing before a| ~~ . Me - 
service. This very quality also makes them less satis- SwELL OrGan, CC to A: 58 N : i Me 
factory for recital or postludial purposes, and the iis Ft. — ee re . re 
average organist’s fondness for making his own | open Diapas . ) oe pa + 2 ne recital 
in-voluntaries (after the manner of illustration No. 1) | Lieblich Gedact_ .. 8 Wood | Mixture (3 Ranks) Various Pidce 
has caused them to be shelved. oe _ a - $8 Metal nee eos St 
There is one small difficulty in the way of playing| ences 1 35 a Mr Fra 
set pieces before the service. In churches where Pepat Orcax, CCC to F: 30 Notes. —Lan 
punctuality is not the rule, the organist runs the risk | Open Diapason .. 16 Wood | Bourdon .. «. 6 W Mr. Gati 
of finding himself at the end before the choir has Total number of Speaking Pipes, 1,140. recitals 
entered. This necessitates a meandering anti-climax. and Ca 
If the unpunctuality is caused by the unreadiness of Courts : 

the choir, the remedy is in the organist’s own hands. | Swell to Great; Swell to Ps ¥ ae oe Pedal ; Swell SubOam it My, J. 
If he suffer from an unpunctual vicar, he may have] ,,.. Cunpubiien etal aces, cok iim co Swell Ors Church 


1 = 


some difficulty, but there must be very few churches | Swell controlled by balanced pedal from centre of pedal-board — 
where it cannot be arranged for the choir to leave the 
vestry at the first stroke of the clock. This done, it r 
remains only to time the music. _ If organists will but} The annual meeting of the Church Music Sociely ™ 
make up their minds to be at the console ten (or at| held in July in the King’s Bench Lecture Room. th The Gk 
> ° - . -oOmety e > > > se ol & . 
least five) minutes before the service, prepared to play ree has atte Geen members. = the course Oo ™ I inclusive, 
P P ¢ sCUuSs : <4 > , > >» secretaries, § oo) . 

some well-chosen piece or pieces, they will add | ‘iscussions, Miss Gregory, one of the secretaries ry Cathedral 

. * ae . ; a of Sir Walter Parratt’s remarks on the Society WhIC@*® the fy , 
enormously to the edification of the congregation, and ' . ate? di ' vs 
will cent he tenn $o0 amen @ made at the Royal College of Organists dinner ® & will be ¢ 
wi able + sa . f he ak oo the most | ayysical Times, July, p. 467), said that Sir Walter had 2 the oth « 
enjoyable few minutes of the week. Moreover,thisgood | attended most meetings of the Society, and if he wasansi® IR of thi, g, 
organ music, carefully played, will put both organist | to reform it he should come and try to do so. After @ IP of we 
and people in tune for the service. We organists| meeting there was a short choral service in the TCR ioth pao, 


-_— 


need constantly to remind ourselves that ours is the} Church. The music included Merbecke’s setting of OP 2 the eve 
first word in every service. Before the voices of clergy | Lord’s Prayer, Palestrina’s ‘ Veni Sancte Spiritus,’ Pears’ programme 
or choir are heard, we have our say. People may, by|anthem ‘The rulers seek my life,’ two Preludes by $B Pianoforte 
a hasty departure, escape our postludes, they may | Hubert Parry, and Sir Charles V. Stanford's arrangem= i introductio 


of * As now the sun’s declining rays.’ composed 



















easily avoid our recitals, they may even, by 

concentrating their minds on the words being sung, RECITALS = will a 
ignore much of our accompanying, but if they are an aa «Joe's Cont © great 
timely arrived they must needs hear our preludes. ay Fomrnny 9 oy ee Court, Selfridges our i. 

_ > : . - 5 at « . . - ut N erz ¢ - 20). . 2 é 

Are we to annoy the music al among the m by slovenly Mr. E. V. Creak, Crist Church, Simla—Solemn Festi ptember 
rambling, or to prepare the ground for what is to pe ec Dew Motet 
follow by playing such music as that from which I| p, Cc es Rootham, St. Asaph Cathedral—Fat®i% Will also be 
have quoted? Of the ten per cent. who are really| i, F minor, Mozart. — JB % evening 
gifted at improvisation I say nothing, but what of the] Mr. Herbert Ilodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (1,32 * Parsi 








’ Bath. 








remaining ninety? On the principle of making the recital), Prelude and Fugue on the name ‘ Bach, 
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Mr. Albert Orton, Abbots Langley Parish Church, Herts— 
Sonata in F, Sz/as. 

Mr. Jesse A. Longfield, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church— 
Grand Cheeur alla Handel, Faz/hes. 

Mr. Alan H. Thorne, the Parish Church, St. 
Penzance—First Sonata, A/evandre Guilmant. 

Mr. W. Wilson Foster, St. Nicholas Church, Whitehaven— 
‘Ephinikion ’ (Song of victory), C. 2. Rootham. 

Mr. T. W. Hanforth, Palm Court, Selfridge’s—Concerto 
in B flat, Handel. 

Dr. Caradog Roberts, Congregational Chapel, Towyn— 
Harmonies du Soir, Aavg-£/ert. 

Mr. Claude A. Forster, Parish Church, Gorleston—Choral 
Prelude (‘St. Anne’), C. Hubert H. Parry. 

Mr. G. Stephen Evans, the Old Cathedral Church of 
Llanbadarn-Fawr — Finale from Sonata, Op. 42, 
Guilmant. 

Mr. R. M. Cadman, St. John’s, Old Colwyn—Prelude and 
Fugue in D minor, Bach. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, Central Mission, Halifax Place, 
Nottingham—Spring Song, Ho//ins, and Romance in 
D flat, Lemare. 

Mr. Allan Brown, during the month of July, gave fourteen 
recitals at the Crystal Palace. 

Mr. W. Wilson Foster, Wesleyan Church, Keswick—Suite 
in F, Corelle. 

Dr. G. H. Smith, Sculcoates Parish Church of All Saints— 
Suite Gothique, Boe//mann. 

Mr. F. G. Bradford, Church of the Holy Trinity, Exmouth 
—Biblical Songs, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, and 7, Dvordk. 

Mr. Wildred Arlom, Parkside Methodist Church, Adelaide 
‘Clair de Lune,’ Aarg-E/ert. 
Mr. A. E. Floyd, Oswestry 

Symphonique in A flat, Grieg. 

Mr. George Rathbone, Cartmel Priory Church—Imperial 
March, E/gar. 

Mr. Montague Phillips, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook—Piéce 
Héroique, César Franck. 

Mr. A. T, Akeroyd, St. Margaret’s Church, Ilkley—(Four 
recitals): Pastorale; Legend; Maestoso, J/acDowell. 
Piéce Héroique; César Franck. Choral 
(*St. Anne’), C. Hubert H. Parry. 

Mr. Frank Proudman, Town Hall, Durban, South Africa 
—Largo from the ‘ New world’ symphony, Dvords. 

Mr. Gatty Sellars has recently completed a series of 500 
recitals, given during a tour in the United States 
and Canada. 


Mary, 





Parish Church — Adagio 


Prelude 


APPOINTMENT. 
Mr. J. Banning, organist and choirmaster, St. John’s 
Church, Deansgate, Manchester. 


COMING FESTIVALS. 
GLOUCESTER AND LEEDS. 


The Gloucester Festival takes place on September 7 to 12, 
inclusive. There will be a great opening service in the 
Cathedral on Sunday, September 7, at 3 o'clock, in which 
the full orchestra and choir will take part. September 8 
vil be occupied with rehearsals, and on the morning of 
the oth ‘Elijah’ will be performed. On the evening 
of this day Brahms’s Symphony in D and ‘The dream 
of Gerontius’ will be given. On the morning of the 
loth, Bach’s ‘ St. Matthew’ Passion will be performed, and 
at the evening concert in the Shire Hall a miscellaneous 
Programme will include a performance of Mozart’s B flat 

oforte concerto by Dr. Camille Saint-Saéns, and the 
— of a new Scena for soprano and orchestra 
ya by Sibelius, to be sung by Madame Ackté, 
will also sing the closing scene in Strauss’s ‘ Salome.’ 

€ great novelty of the Festival is the new oratorio *‘ The 
oe _ Land,’ by Saint-Saéns, which was fully analysed in 

Seaton issue. This will be produced on the morning of 
new Mot r “a in the Cathedral. Elgar s second Symphony, a 
vi mad y Stanford, and Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘ Te Deum’ 
"recent nad aor Ha the second half of the programme. On 

ening of the 11th Verdi’s ‘ Requiem,’ and selections 


announced in our advertisement columns. 
Brewer, organist of Gloucester Cathedral, will be the general 
conductor. 
(Worcester) will play the organ. 


Missa O Quam Glortosum. 


A cycle of songs. 


(Ben Jonson), ‘ Waken, 
Scott), ‘ Pack, clouds, away’ (Thomas Heywood), ‘Twilight 
time’ (John Askham)—all composed expressly for the Dover 
Triennial Festival, 1913. 
modern idiom that leads to tonal and rhythmic entanglement. 
His music is simple and easy, and therefore possible for any 
ordinary choral society, and sung with spirit and light and 
shade is certain to give pleasure to all concerned either as 





*Parsifal’ and from ‘ Israel in Egypt’ will be performed, 





and on the morning of the 12th the usual performance of the 


The singers engaged are 
Dr. A. Herbert 


‘Messiah’ will take place. 


Dr. Sinclair (Hereford) and Dr. Ivor Atkins 


The 


The Leeds Festival will be held on October 1 to 4. 


programme contains several novelties by British composers, 
the most 
Symphonic-poem 
described by the composer elsewhere in the present issue. 
We gave an outline of the full programme in our April issue 
(p. 231). 
May morning,’ 
Trumpeter,’ by Hamilton Harty, about which we hope to 
have something more to say in our next issue. 


which is the new orchestral 


important of 
Edward Elgar, which is fully 


by Sir 


The other novelties are the choral works, ‘Ona 
by Dr. Basil Harwood, and ‘The Mystic 


Reviews. 


Composed by T. L. Vittoria. 

Edited and adapted to English words by Walter S. Vale. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

It is conjectured that Tommaso Ludovico da Vittoria was 


born at Avila, in Spain, in 1540, and that he died at Madrid 
early in the 17th century. 
he is classed as belonging to the Roman school, of which he 
was one of the greatest ornaments. 
review was, the editor states, written on motives from the 
composer’s Motet for All Saints’ Day. 
posed a minor third higher so that the treble and alto parts 
may be more singable and effective. 
noblest examples of the composer’s style: dignified and 
broad, and 
numbers, Kyrie Eleison, Credo (a fine setting), Sanctus, 
Benedictus, Hosanna, Agnus Dei, and Gloria in Excelsis, 
are in four-parts ; 
No doubt it demands voices of good sonority to bring out 
its possibilities of effect. 


Although a Spaniard by birth 
The Mass now under 
It has been trans- 
The work is one of the 
interest. All the 


with a constant musical 


and the music never presents any difficulty. 


Choirs that prefer solid material that will survive the wear 


and tear of practices will revel in this polyphonic music with 
its rich harmonies and flowing melodic imitative counterpoint. 
Except for the opening Kyrie, English words have been 
adapted by the Editor. 


Vesperale seu Liber Antiphonarius pro Vesperis et Completorio. 


Vatican edition. 
[Dusseldorf : L. Schwann. ] 
The new edition of the ‘ Vesperale,’ bearing the imprint of 


L. Schwann, Dusseldorf, is a really magnificent volume 
as regards paper, typography, and binding. 
now have the approved chants for Vespers and Complin in 
accordance with the Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X., and the 
music, in Gregorian notation, is exactly conformable to the 
Vatican 
pointed so as to be accurately sung according to the 
psalm-tones. 
of the hymns according to ancient usage, as permitted to be 
sung by prescription or by special indult. 
long an edition in modern notation will be issued, but for 
those who can read the plain-chant setting on a four-line 
stave the present edition is unsurpassed; the only fault is 
that the book, by reason of its 950 pages, printed on good 
paper, is rather heavy, on which account an edition on India 
paper would be desirable. 


Catholic choirs 


Edition. In this edition the psalm-verses are 
The appendix supplies the words and music 


No doubt ere 


The price is extremely moderate. 


Set to music for s.A.T.B. by W. W. 
Starmer. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd. ] 


This cycle consists of four part-songs—‘ Queen and huntress’ 
lords and ladies gay’ (Walter 


Mr. Starmer has not adopted a 


performers or listeners. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. GERMAN ORGANS. 

Catalogue of Early Books on Music (before 1800), Library | TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES,’ 
Y. Congress. By Julia Gregory, of the ——— S1r,—May I be allowed a few words of comment on th 
ew yer —_ nog ge ne gga singer gg wage very interesting letter in your last issue, from Mr. \j 
neanditend je at De Bk. ~?." doen po ti ‘© | Godfrey Sceats? I have always understood that Germ 
Onn Wa ll no Pe Rig gy pony organs were very complete in the matter of mechanic 
Pein cahngton, DAC. ED: SB gate® 6 SEM contra over the varown stops, Re: I ft gid d 

ashington : Government frinting aCe. modern German music (¢.g., Karg-Elert) is unplayathil 

The Theory of Music: its physical basis. By Lieut.-Col. | where this is not SO. But I want to speak merely of thi Sors 
Acheson George Bartley. Pp. 62. (London:| ‘piston called ‘‘ Koppel,”’ the like of which Mr. Scee . 
Novello & Co., Ltd.) says he has not seen or heard of in this country. Inp 


organ, built about three years ago by Mr. J. H. Compt 
of Nottingham, there is a system of Pedal control whic 
seems to be more satisfactory than the one in the Germ 


Gramophones and Phonographs: Their construction, 
management, and repair. Fully _ illustrated. By 
% mru > 4 . ice » > 

> ry ye Pp. vill. + 152. Price 1s. net. organ. (In a footnote* to one of the articles in } AL 
(London : Cassell & Co.) Musical Times a little while ago, by Lieut.-Col. Dixe 
The recent revolution in organ-building.— Being an account of |\the invention was attributed to Mr. F. Heddon Boni 
modern developments. By George Laing Miller. Pp. 191. | but Mr. Bond got his idea from my organ, which he s 
(New York: The Charles Francis Press. ) in process of construction. In this connection it may 
Brass Band Scores—Fantasia, ‘ The Outlaw,’ an incident in | teresting to say that my 7-stop Pedal organ, including « i 
the life of Robin Hood. By W. Rimmer. Pp. 24. | Pe? 32-ft. and a 16-ft. tuba, is entirely extended fromt Tes 
Fantasia, ‘ Classic Gems,’ No. 1. Art. by W. Rimmer. | Gteat organ, as advocated by Dr. Froggatt.) : 4 
Pp. 23. (London: R. Smith & Co., Ltd., Champion The German ‘Koppel’ piston acts through the ke 
Journal, 210, Strand.) themselves, coupling to the manual on which most notes 
ab appre ape seat tas 4+ ,s,,| being played. Are the Pedal stops added to, or reduced, 
Memorials of Cherubini—M mortals illustrative of his life|\ form a suitable bass, or are only the couplers to Pet Ba 
and work. By Edward Bellasis. Pp. xv. + 355-|affected? Again, in playing a solo on one mam ‘ 
Price 12s. 6d. net. (Birmingham : Cornish Brothers, Ltd.) | ace< ympanied by chords on another, the Pedal would coy 
A Dictionary of Musical Terms. Bw Jefirey Pulver. |to the manual on which the chords were being playe 
Pp. 224. “Price 6d. net. (London : Cassell & Co.) | What would happen during a temporary cessation of t 
This is one of a miniature series. chords by rests, the solo-part continuing meanwhile? Wo 
the Pedal suddenly couple to the Solo manual? (h 
would be glad to have these points cleared up. In cas 
too, where one wanted the Pedal coupled to a cert 
Correspondence. manual before the hands moved to it, the ‘ Koppel’ wo 
apparently be no help; one would have to prepare the st 

—— by hand. 
In my organ under each manual is a piston label: 


Ned 


‘**THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME”: ©Pedel hess.’ If no stops are drawn, and the Pei 
THE ENGLISH POINT OF VIEW.’ controller (as it is called) under the Swell manu 
impressed, only the Swell to Pedal coupler comes « 

TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ Similarly those under Great and Choir manuals would bey 


on Great to Pedals and Choir to Pedals respectively, 
others going off. If stops are drawn on any manual 
controller under that manual brings on the Pedal cow 
and a suitable number of stops, and as stops or mane 
couplers are added or reduced on the manual so they art 
the Pedal. So that if, say, one is playing on Full Gs 
coupled to Full Swell, the ‘ Pedal controller to Great’ g 
Full Pedal, with Swell to Pedal and Great to Pedal 
one wishes to go to soft Choir organ, a touch of the ‘Pe 
controller to Choir’ gives Bourdon and Choir to Pedal, # 
again touching the one under the Great manual we 
restore the full combination as before. So the & 
difficulties referred to above (which may or may not & 


S1r,—Mr. Kidson is rather disingenuous in his reply to 
my article, and he charges me with having misquoted him. 

1. He begins his article by repudiating the statement that 
the earliest appearance in print of the tune is in Zhe 
Gentleman’s Amusement, circa 1810, and he adds that he 
never made such a statement ‘ neither in Grove’s Dictionary 
nor elsewhere.’ What are the facts? Here are his exact 
words in ‘ English Songs of the Georgian Period’: * The 
earliest printed version known to the writer (‘ Brighton 
Camp,’ ¢/vca 1810), also his manuscript copy, c#rca 1815, 
are appended.’ Surely no language can be plainer than 
this, and evidently at the date of writing Mr. Kidson knew 


SENb 0s SNL. 





f no earlier printed version than ‘ cévca 1810.’ : ~ Pelli 
ee ee s7E8 1SIO ois in the German organ) are not found with Mr. Compl 

2. Even admitting that Cahusac’s setting of ‘ Brighton sete 
‘amp’ goes back to 1802, the Dublin-printed copy is at | 5¥S*e™- ; 
aap go ack to 1802, the Dublin-printed copy is at It is no more trouble to actuate these controllers than 
least eight years earlier, and thus there is no disputing the e 


to actuate an ordinary combination piston. They # 


absolutely instantaneous in their action ; and in a mom 
they can be put out of action so that the Pedal stops ® 


fact that the 1794 copy is the earliest printed version yet 
discovered. 


a he ‘Ch col a a Derg a pyeoeoliy or : independent of the manuals. The Pedal department © IC 
acce Tu : *Il’s -Orv ‘ s ri re c ; . Ja WE 
acc ep ing lappe 1eOry 1a re song wen AC Oo therefore be ‘controlled’ or not, at the will of the pla SS 


1755. 
4. The Irish song ‘An Spailpin Fanach’ goes back to 
the year 1780 or 1785, and is still sung. The author is 
> s é ther ball rs—t - is . r? , > SONS 
unknown- like so many other ballad writers—but there IS | — << think for itself. C. STANLEY PARSONSOS 
ample evidence that the tune was sung to Irish words prior Launceston Mus. Bac., Lon 
to the year 1790. Thomas Davis, the Young Ireland poet, = ren st 6. 1012 ; 
wrote a new version of the Anglo-Irish song in 1840. ee ” ie 
5. Chappell himself ‘tinkered* the English song, which 
in its original version betrays all the well-known Irishisms. 
6. I am not alone in regarding the tune as Irish. Both ‘ —" Tniversit 
M Alfred M age aL eng | conechciadt 1g ; The General Board of Studies of the Universi) 
r. Alfred Moffat and Mr. Henry Davey—the former a | _, , a] aon » Michaelmas term pr 
Cn S the latter an Enolial ae will tye he Cambridge will in the ensuing Michaelmas 2 
Scot and the latter an Englishman—agree with me as to the mt @ lecturer on Form and Anslysis i® Music, 
° e * > ¢ ) a = 5 ) é f é > . 
Irish provenance of the tune, as also does Dr. Ernest Walker. | ‘© @PP0!n ~ig ene ‘ 


; . ; ice il September 30, 1918. The annual sj 
And surely the reprinting of the Dublin setting of 1794 must hold ome until September 30, 191 i their applica 
be regarded as ‘ fresh light.’—Y ours faithfully is £100. Candidates are requested to send their apt 
e s Sb ° > ie ~? 


; with such testimonials as they think fit, on % ad 
W. H. Grattan FLoop. October 11, to the Vice-Chancellor, S. A. Dont 
August 2, 1913. Magdalene College Lodge, Cambridge. 


When the controllers are being used the organ (or, #* 
rate, the Pedal part of it) does, as Mr. Sceats says a 
German organ—though, it would seem, even more comple 


April, 1912, p. 239. e 
——— 
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FULL ANTHEM. 





Words by Jonn Kestie. Composed by Bertram Luarp-SEsy. 


Lonpox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lim1trep ; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A 
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Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

GEORGE FREDERICK HUNTLEY, Mus. Doc., on August 4, 
at the residence of his brother-in-law, at Hemel Hempstead, 
Herts. He was born at Datchet, near Windsor, on May 31, 
1859, and was the only son of Mr. G. Huntley, formerly head- 
master of Datchet School, which he attended until he was 





thirteen years of age. He then went to St. Mark’s School, 
Windsor, and after being a member of the Datchet Parish 
Church choir, he became in 1874 a pupil of Sir George 
Elvey at St. George’s Chapel. The following are the 
Church appointments he held during his career: St. Mary’s, 
Datchet, 1879; St. George’s, Campden Hill, London, 
1880; St. Andrew’s, Astley Place, London, 1890; the 
Cathedral, Newcastle-on-Tyne (as organist), 1893; 
St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, London, 1895. The latter post 
he held until his decease. He became Mus. Bac., 15888, 
and Mus. Doc., 1894 (Trinity College, Cambridge). He held 
the distinctions A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., and 
was a professor at the R.A.M., examiner for the R.C.O., 
conductor of the Church Orchestral Society (1895-1910), 
musical adviser to the Borough Polytechnic Institute (1911), 


and deputy-conductor at the meetings of the Madrigal 
Society (London). An excellent organist, he was 
even more distinguished as a choir-trainer, the choir 


boys at St. Peter’s being justly considered to rank with the 
best to be heard in London. He wrote a good deal of 
church music, besides part-songs, three operettas, and two 
cantatas. Two of his Services (in E flat and G) were 
composed for Festivals held in St. Paul’s Cathedral. He 
was a valued helper at the Royal College of Organists. 
His charming personality greatly endeared him to all 
with whom he had relations. He had _ remarkable 
enthusiasm for all the varied work he undertook, and he was 
unsparing in his exertions to attain a high standard of efficiency. 
The funeral took place at Hemel Hempstead on August 8, 
and on the following day a memorial service was held at 


St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, which was attended by a 
large gathering of relations and friends. The Dean of 
Rochester officiated. The music included the anthem 
‘The souls of the righteous’ (Elvey). Amongst those present 
were Sir George Martin, Lady Martin, Mr. Sheriff 
and Mrs. Cooper, Dr. Alcock, Dr. Cummings, 
Dr. A. H. Mann, Dr. C. J. Frost, Dr. H. A. H. Harding, 


Mr. Spencer Curwen, and Mr. Thomas Shindler. 


Mr. E. J. BROADFIELD, on August He was born 
at Manchester in 1831, and spent most of his life in that 
Our Manchester correspondent writes : Mr. Broadfield 
coming from the days of hoops 


* 


city. 
was early Victorian, 


and crinolines; friend of John Bright and Milner 
Gibson; saw Sir Robert Peel in the old House of 
Commons in 1845; flourished under Palmerston and 


Russell ; heard the French Republic proclaimed in the 
Place de la Concorde in 1848, and saw the present Kaiser’s 
grandfather start for Berlin during the great war ; friend of 
Whittier, Emerson, Wendell-Holmes, and Longfellow, the 
Brights, Stanley Jevons, Sir Theodore Martin, Henry 
Irving, Charles Jefferson, Charles Hallé—a man of many 


} 



























parts. He hada long connection with Manchester’s Pres, H 
and music with travel were his main recreations Bop J 
Possessing a natural gift for music and sufficient knowledge df nus; 
its technique to make him a competent judge, he wasn’ pe | 
constant attendance at the Halle Concerts from therB) jnclu 
inception in 1858, not infrequently in the capacity (mem 
professional critic. At Hallé’s death he and others dij of th 
yeoman service in establishing the Hallé Concerts Society, the | 
Ltd., and getting Richter here, and up to his death he actif He ; 
as chairman of the Hallé executive, making his last anny 
statement on the Society’s affairs on June 2 last. Fora long 
period he was a director of the Gentlemen’s Concerts ani 
vice-chairman of the governing body of the Row 
Manchester College of Music. He never evinced mud) 
sympathy with music of the newer modern school, and whe i, 
|a Mozart, Haydn, or Raff Symphony succeeded, say, ; 
Strauss or Delius tone-poem, at its close he would quiet 
} turn in his seat, his face wreathed in smiles, as though } 
| say, ‘ Now that’s music.’ 
| SIEGFRIED JACOBY, violinist, for some time leader of th 
| Hallé Orchestra, on August 17, at Manchester. He wasbon 
}at Hamburg in 1835, and studied at Leipsic and Pars 
| He retired from Hallé orchestral work in 1895. Lis 
Berlioz, Joachim, and the brothers Vieuxtemps wer 
his close friends. He played in the orchestra at Leips: 
when Berlioz’s ‘Damnation de Faust’ was first produce 
under such disastrous circumstances, and loved to tell hor 
the players appeared to be the only ones to perceive th 
greatness of the work and refused any remuneration fr 
their services on that occasion. When Hallé was absen, 898, 
Jacoby would act as deputy-conductor. Some of the me - a 
famous fiddles have passed through his hands en route t D ad : 
wealthy collectors. Toke 
¢ ulse | 
Davip Popper, one of the most celebrated violoncel both s: 
players of all time, at Baden, near Vienna, on August} profess 
in his sixty-eighth year. He was born at Prague a Mad 
June 18, 1846, and received his early training in & well-kr 
Conservatorium of that city, studying under the fame away a 
Goltermann. By the time he was eighteen Popper wasz 1840, a 
accomplished performer. In the course of a tour made # musical 
this period he became acquainted with Von Bulow, ¥ from / 
was much impressed with the young player’s talent. Paris i 
was often heard in London at the Monday Popular Conces F Auber, 
and elsewhere. In 1896 he accepted a professorship att § good lo 
Royal Conservatorium at Buda-Pesth, and the duties of ths she mar 
post forced him to renounce travelling as a performer. bf wasap 
1872 he married the famous pianist, Sophie Menter. Tif have be 
separated in 1896. Only a few weeks before his death & A 
honorary title of Hofrat was conferred upon him by? Fe precy 
Emperor Francis Joseph. Amongst his compositions ther on June 
are a Requiem for three ’cellos, and a Suite for violonct! for’ twe: 
and orchestra. on mus’ 
Mr. RicHarD WESTCOTT, who died on August 3, wasbet Robert | 
at Oundle, Northamptonshire, in 1837. He was educated £ ee 
Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Kingston-on-Thams 5 thedr; 
and Pembroke College, Cambridge, of which University® igin. 
was B.A. In his earlier life he was a regular ‘ first-nighte ME 
at theatres ; subsequently he transferred his attention to & Notting! 
opera, and of late years almost entirely to concerts, beiy under th 
one of the few for whom novelties were specially attract himself 
Although not a trained musician, he acquired consider he went 
critical acumen, and being an excellent linguist, and me his return 
painstaking and conscientious, became a valued contribatt Oxford, 
of foreign notes to the A/usical Times, the concluding y= appoint 
of the late Afusical World, and for a considerable penio* planoforti 
the Monthly Musical Record. Mrs, }\ 
Mr. ARTHUR E. GRIMSHAW, organist of the Cathot ya 
Cathedral, Leeds, aged forty-nine. He was found dead . os e: 
Hawksworth Moors, near Guiseley, on August I. Bom & le af 
Leeds, he was appointed organist of St. Annes Re ig V 
Cathedral in 1883, a position which he occupied till his deat da Pan 
He suffered from insomnia, and left home on July 5. ne Lin ter 
only on August 1 that his dead body was found, and at UF erpool 
inquest it appeared that he died from heart failure, owing ’ P Miss k 
over-exertion in walking. He composed much church mus ~ was 
and also two successful operettas, as well as a number @ Mrs. G. 
songs. Some of his orchestral music was produced by a musical g 
Leeds Symphony Society, of which he was conductor. = ve achie 
was also conductor of the Leeds Amateur Operatic Soot} & the Roy 
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the: included F.R.A.M., F.R.C.O., F.T.C.L. 





abees, 1878. His organ appointments were held in the following 
eae order: Christ Church, Woburn Square; St. Matthew’s, 
wate Denmark Hill ; St. Giles-in-the-Fields ; and Holy Trinity, | 
He composed some useful and agreeable music, 


He was deeply respected by his 


Tulse Hill. 
oncell both sacred and secular. 
rust |, | professional brethren. 


famos § away at Munich, aged seventy-three. 


nadet fF musical gifts, and as a pianist had the privilege of instruction 
y, wo from Adolph Henselt and Liszt. During her sojourn in 
t. Ik Paris in 1861 she enjoyed the friendship of such artists as 


onceri Auber, Rossini, Berlioz, and Wagner (who mentions her 
On September 14, 1861, 
of ths she married the German composer, Hans von Bronsart. She 
Several of her operas 


yat & § good looks in his autobiography). 


et. Sf was a prolific and refined composer. 
Tis f have been successfully produced on many German stages. 
ath te A. Hamitton CoLiyeR, M.A., Mus. 


by F.R.C.0., L.R.A.M., who died at Dollar, Clackmannan, 
He was director of music in Dollar Institution | 
once for twenty-five years, and was well known as a lecturer 


studie ate Si ; ; : : ‘ , 
He tudies undw te ite SS study seriously, which the boy did under Antonio Bianchi, 


s the on June 18. 


on music and musicians. 


as bot Re bert Stewart, Dr. Peace, and others, and previous to his 
sated | *ppointment to Dollar Institution was organist at Dunblane | 
hams Cathedral, Forres Parish Church, and South Free Church, 


sity & Elgin. He was born at Scarborough in 1851. 


ighte _Mr. EpGar MILLs, on July 19, at Oxford. He was born at 

to th Nottingham on October 6, 1851. Early in his life he came | 
, Deity under the influence of John Farmer, with whom he identified 

acti (himself in promoting the Harrow Music School. Later 

deratt JP he went to Cologne, and studied under Gernsheim. 


g ye @ppointments in that city. 
prod f pianoforte teacher. 


Henry WALMSLEY-LITTLE, Mus. Doc. at West Norwood, 
on July 26, in his sixtieth year. He was an active and able 
musician who had a wide sphere of influence in London. 
wasn He was Mus. Doc. of Oxon. (1885), and his diplomas, Xc., 
He was a 
ity of member of the Council of the Royal College of Organists, 
of the Council of the Union of Graduates in Music, and of 
ociety, the Corporation and Board of Trinity College of Music. 
acted He studied at the Royal Academy of Music from 1872 to 


| of music-hall songs that attained considerable popularity, 


Tue Madame INGEBORG VON BRONSART (vée STARK), the 
in t®& well-known pianist and composer, who recently passed 
Born on August 7, 
was & 1840, at St. Petersburg, of Swedish parents, she early showed 


Doc., 


Madame FRICKENHAUS, on August 8, in the sixty-fourth 
year of her age. In her prime she was considered one of 
the most distinguished pianists of the day. She played at the 
Crystal Palace concerts under Sir August Manns, and at 
the Philharmonic concerts, as well as on the Continent. She 
introduced Goetz’s Pianoforte concerto to England in 1880. 
Her maiden name was Miss Fanny Evans. 


Mr. C. W. Murpny, on June 16, at Bournemouth, 
aged thirty-eight. He was author and composer of a number 


including ‘ Kelly from the Isle of Man,’ ‘Oh, oh, Antonio,’ 
‘ We all go the same way home,’ Xc. 





NICOLA ANGELO MANFROCE, 
By CLAUDE TREVOR. 


I make bold to say there are few musical people. who are 
familiar with or, indeed, have ever heard of the above musician, 
and yet those in his birth-piace, in Calabria, have but 
recently honoured his memory by placing in one of the 
public squares at Palmi a marble bust of the youthful 
composer, and report speaks highly of the work, copied as it 
has been from a painting in the Library of San Pietro a 
Maiella. Manuscripts of his repose peacefully among the 
musical archives of the Naples Conservatoire, undisturbed 
for many a long day; but dying at the early age of 
twenty-two (he was born at Palmi on February 20, 
1791, and died in Naples on July 9, 1813) his 


| produciions appear to have been sufficiently plentiful, and 


evinced the desire to break with old established rules. 
Manfroce appeared at a time when the Neapolitan 
school was at a very low ebb, for since Cimarosa and 
Paisiello anything in the way of a noteworthy composer was 
sadly wanting ; indeed one may say that any promising pupil 
of the Naples Conservatoire was entirely stunted by the 
prohibition of the two chiefs of the establishment—Zingarelli 
and Tritto—to study or have anything to say to the innovators 
who were looming on the musical horizon. The subject 
of this slight sketch raised rather a flutter, coming as 
he did just between Cimarosa and Rossini, and showing, 
as has been said, so marked a tendency to strike out 
a line for himself. Who knows what he might not have 
achieved had not inexorable death claimed him ? 

At a very tender age Manfroce revealed decided aptitude 
for the divine art. When eleven years old we are told that 
he, along with some musical youngsters of his own age from 
Palmi, went to Catanzaro where they organized a concert. 





| pupil of the 
wi 


Knowing nothing of harmony or counterpoint, a year later 
he wrote and had executed a Mass which called forth great 
praise. A shop-keeper of Palmi, a certain Gaetano Cresci, 
volunteered to take him at his own expense to Naples to 


1804 managed to get him accepted as a 
Conservatorio della Pieta dei Turchini, 
yhere he worked with a will under Giovanni Furno and 


who in 


|Giacomo Tritto, studying composition under the strict 


discipline of Zingarelli, who it may be mentioned ex fassant 
was Bellini’s master. The opinion of a famous authority on 
the youth’s powers is, I think, well worth giving, showing 
what the musical world lost by his early demise : ‘ Gifted,’ 


After | } rye : . 

, * . ; : 1e wrote, ‘ with every quality necessary for the forming of a 
d ms his return to England he became organist at Balliol College, | ya ¥ . 5 
tribott Oxford, and since that period he has held many teaching 

He was a remarkably successful 


great composer, and animated with the spirit of innovation, 
he appeared destined te produce a revolution in music, 
so much needed at that period, and joined to these 


|traits we must add the very important one of true 

Mrs. MaupeE, of Overton, Flintshire, on July 30, at the poetic feeling.’ Among the works of other great writers, he 

‘atholt age of ninety-three. She composed a number of hymns| studied with unbounded enthusiasm those of Haydn and 
jeade that have been widely used. The one by which she is best} Mozart. At fifteen he began seriously to compose, but being 


Born # —, : Thine for ever, God of Love,’ was written in the | still under the thumb, so to speak, of the Conservatoire he was 
s Rt Sle of Wight nearly seventy years ago. She married the | bound to begin with two Masses, a ‘ Dixit’ for four voices and 


; death Rev, Joseph (afterwards Canon) Maude in 1874. 
Itwe daughter became the wife of the present 
at Liverpool. 








wing § oii KaTe Bounpy, at Abergavenny, on August 
7 She was the daughter of Mr. G. L. and the 
n 






ve achieved wide popularity. 
at the Royal College of Music. 






late | Cimarosa. 


Her | orchestra, and a symphony. Freed at length from scholastic 
Bishop of | trammels he wrote his first opera, ‘ Alzira,’ which was given 
| at the ‘ Valle’ at Rome in 1810, and reproduced at Naples in 


The overture bore strong signs of the influence of 


1819. 
For the San Carlo in the latter city he composed 


Mr. G. L, Boundy, of Exeter. She had considerable | ‘Ecuba,’ which was brought forward during the Carnival. It is 
musical gifts as a composer, and some of her small pieces | interesting to note that some of the phrases in a quintette and 
i She was a former Student | the Finale to the second Act served Rossini for his Finale to 
Unfortunately an immoderate 


the first Act of his ‘ Barbiere.’ 
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life sowed the seeds of the disease that was to cut short his| appointment of Wilhelmj as ‘ Konzertmeister’ of ths p 
brief career. Notwithstanding the rapid strides it made | performance of the ‘ Ring.’ We turn from these fascinating th 
he worked on assiduously at his third and last opera, ‘ Piramo | documents to a pile of music, and find several bound volume. pl 
e Tisbe,’ but no record remains of its ever having been | which prove to be a pianoforte score of the ‘ Ring’ with th si 
represented. The King granted him a pension to enable} inscription in Wagner’s handwriting on the front page: of 
him to leave Naples to endeavour to re-establish his health, | ‘ Thisis my Konzertmeister! His name is August Wilhelm; in 
but after a brief stay at Pozzuoli he returned, and died in| Richard Wagner.’ On the same table are copies of 4 sta 
the former city, mourned and regretted by many. Wilhelmj’s own compositions and arrangements of othe by 
works for the violin, which will assuredly attract even | 

musician, amateur or professional, who is not alread W: 

, acquainted with them. wh 

A MUSICIAN'S SHRINE: AUGUST WILHELM]. On the walls are numerous diplomas which Wilhelm aff 
received at various times from musical societies jp be 


By D. Curistig TAIT. 


all parts of the world. Mention need only be mat to 

There are at this season of the year large numbers of|of those from London (presented on _ his sixtiet} mu 
English visitors at Wiesbaden, Homburg, Bad Nauheim, | birthday), Stockholm, Leyden, Melbourne, Rio de Janeiro, pat 
Frankfort, and many other delightful resorts scattered in or|to show that his fame was not confined even to ; yea 
near the Taunus district, and yet it may be safely stated| single continent, but stretched to every corner of th con 
that but an infinitesimal proportion of them will visit, or will| world. Then there are photographs galore, not only of th whe 
even hear of, the charming little old-world town of Usingen, | violinist himself, but also of many of his most famous pupils, ver) 
nestling in a picturesque valley among the wooded hills that | the latter often bearing inscriptions that testify to the affe The 
form such a delight to those whose good fortune it is to} tion and gratitude which he inspired. Photographs also of trun 
spend some time, either as residents or as tourists, in this} Wagner, Frau Cosima Wagner, Liszt, Richter, Mott, the 
part of Germany. Even the journey thither is made under | Adelina Patti, Svendsen, to mention only a few, may bk chil 
primitive conditions, which are a striking contrast to those }seen in different parts of the room ; nor must we forget : alwa 
prevailing on the great main lines which bring one from | particularly beautiful one of Queen Elisabeth of Roumani: still 
Great Britain. A little branch line runs from the well-|(*‘Carmen Sylva’), surrounded by many of her own works wort 
known watering place of Homburg, taking the passenger} which she had personally presented to Wilhelmj. Eva meat 
through the beautiful Lochmiihl valley, while the monotonous | then the contents of this little treasure-house have not bee Stage 
sound of a bell on the locomotive is the only warning | exhausted, for much time can still be spent looking throug The 
the unwary countryman receives not to wander across|the innumerable books of newspaper cuttings (from all pars perfo 
the metals as the train approaches. of the world), programmes, copies of the A/zsical Times, ke stand 
For those who love the antique, Usingen is a delight in| There is certainly no country in which more interes who | 
itself, and considerable time may be employed in inspecting | should be shown for the famous Usinger than England as an 
the narrow alleys and the quaint old-fashioned houses, | where for many years he lived in a Northern suburb o Gard 
plentifully decorated with ancient designs and bearing on} London. Those who had the honour of his acquaintance ow 
ut W 


the outside walls home-like and useful mottoes, which|that time, those who were (one might say) lifted int 
survived the great fire that destroyed so much of the former] another world by his playing at the ‘ Monday Pops.’ « 
beauty and attractiveness of the place at the end of the 17th | elsewhere, and finally those who were privileged to stu those 


century. But Usingen was the centre of a tiny principality, | under him at the Guildhall School, will certainly never forg: may § 
and Prince Walrad erected on the ruins a new town, and, | it, but there must be many who do not know of the effort good ¢ 
partly with the assistance of French Huguenots, inaugurated | that are being made to perpetuate his memory in the litte of hig 
a period of great prosperity. His memory has since been | country town where he was born. If the collection is stills Opera. 
immortalised in a very tasteful monument that stands in the| small one that is not due to lack of will but to # Ano 
Castle Park which he himself laid out in accordance with | insufficiency of funds, so that it may be doubly hoped tht as true 
the then famous French ideas. every music-lover who travels in these parts will visit & Is it ne 

But the music-lover will not get so far as that without | capital of Nassau, now no longer an independent duchy, a cultiva 
noticing on the left-hand side of the road as he comes from | they will assuredly find that such expenditure of time a have t 
the station a house which, standing alone at the foot of a| trouble as is necessary to get there will be more than reps momen 
short street leading straight up to the castle, seems even at| by the interest and fascination of this musical oasis in tt mf Ser 
the first glance to be marked out from the rest. Over the | desert of commonplace towns and villages. sh, Sait 
portal hangs a tablet informing the visitor that in that house ee 0 
August Wilhelm}, the violin-king, was born on September 21, alta a 
1845. Inside, in a simple room on the ground-floor, is a THE COVENT GARDEN SEASON. a 

Wilhelmj Archive,’ which for an outlay of 2}d. the visitor Soun Rasuacrions ey an Orses-Gemt ya “ 


is invited to see. There is no need to knock or ring, for the § 
The Covent Garden season has come to an end, leavitg singers, 


door is unlocked, and as we enter a friendly dog announces Shak 
to the inmates that someone is there. The room itself is a| we believe, a substantial sum to the credit of the Gras: fr * 
musician’s paradise. A few questions to the old dame who| Opera Syndicate, and the financial success will no dos! ench, 


rejoicing. 1 English 


watches over the interests of the museum elicit information | cause a good deal of congratulation and ‘ dishke 
Never 





as to the early history of one of the greatest violinists of the | many ways the year has been most remarkable. _ th 

19th century. In 1816 the miniature principality of Usingen | before has London seen three opera seasons end withoot # , bog 

had been raised by Napoleon to the Duchy of Nassau, and | deficit. Never before has it been proved more clearly ths! ion tl 
Usingen was the capital. Of those who took service under | there is here a public able to recognise and willing to supper oo 
the Court was Wilhelmj's father, himself an amateur | good opera at any time of the year. Taken at its full te fF "80, we | 


violinist of very considerable ability. The first thing which | tide will carry us far—perhaps even to National Opera. * oa ou 
attracts our attention is a number of school certificates | on the other hand, next year were to find our managers Uys si - 
and reports, from which we learn that, like so many | toinduce the public to accept something less good, the inte ‘ Rot a 
others who have later become famous, August Wilhelmj | will wane and the occasion be lost. Unfortunately, mos ¢ corwtee 
was a duffer with his books. ‘ Unsatisfactory’ we| the artistic events of the year were entirely due to pn’ pe ere 
read on nearly every page, or remarks about laziness, | initiative. We say ‘ unfortunately’ because a bad “a, 
neglect, and playfulness. Even in his earliest years he | sufficient to discourage private effort. No single indiviaw tans} 


ae - - oad , th lut 
was never far from his violin, and at the age of nine gave his | however enthusiastic, however generous, can afford »& : sade 
SS ( 


































first concert at Wiesbaden. In 1861 he came into contact] for long against so many difficulties unless succe On tobe 
with the Prince of Wied, who recommended him to Liszt, | his efforts. The burden clearly remains with those — inthat JO 
and from that time onward the future of the young prodigy | count upon unqualified support in high quarters took fi mr Young 
was assured. All this information may be gathered from | prestige that comes with it. To them we ought to loo -, tO penete, 
various papers and documents that lie on the table | interest and excellence. Surely if we pay the highest Fe i — 
of the little museum at Usingen. Among others are | we have the right to expect the best article, and the arenes vo “4 
thirteen letters from Richard Wagner, the first one, | Covent Garden are higher than those of any other thea o ham, 
{ Jy interest given 





dated from Bayreuth on June 3, 1872, confirming the! Europe. Yetit has to be said that all the peculiar 
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rformances, all the great novelties of the year, were due to 
the illuminated enthusiasm of an intelligent, well-informed 
private individual; that while he was introducing new 
singers who fulfilled with singular ability the many demands 
ofmodern music, and new operas illustrating ali that is vital | 
in modern music, Covent Garden was contented with a 
star—Caruso—and with a réchauffé of old operas seasoned 
by two extraordinary novelties. 
“Of the old operas some we would like to hear every year. 
Wagner’s ‘Ring’ is one of those supreme achievements for 
which the musician and the public at large profess equal | 
affection. Like Beethoven’s ninth Symphony, it ought to 
be given once at least in the year in every city with a claim | 
to musical taste. But it is not enough to produce it. It | 
must be done well. If the work is to retain its hold on the | 
public the performances ought to improve in quality every 
year. This year, instead, apart from the admirable 
conducting of Herr Nikisch, the stage arrangements were | 
wholly unsatisfactory. Of the singers engaged a few w ere | 
| 
| 
| 





very good, most of them were tolerable, some were bad. 
The only novelty in the production, which had been 
trumpeted abroad as if it had been a great innovation, was 
the apparatus for the Rhine daughters—a new toy for good | 
children. The rest of the stage machinery was, as it has 
always been, deliciously naive. Wotan’s daughters were | 
still seen riding their hobby-horses, and a picture of local 
worthies in congress, with or without calumet, was still 
meant to represent the Gods awaiting their final doom. 
Stage machinery, however, is only a secondary consideration. 
The all-important matter is the music, and in this respect the 
performances of the ‘ Ring’ showed a falling off from the 
standard of previous years. To take one instance, the singer 
who took Siegmund and Siegfried is, neither as a singer nor 
asan actor, of the class one has a right to expect at Covent | 
Garden. The part of Siegfried, we are aware, is one of the | 
most difficult in existence, and few tenors can stand the test. 
But when the charge for a stall is what it is at Covent Garden 
we can surely expect that the leading parts be taken by 
those who can give a truly representative performance. This 
may seem unfair to an artist who possesses unquestionably 
good qualities ; but the point is that these qualities are not 
of high enough rank for London’s best and only official 
ra. 

Another element of weakness was the chorus, and this was 
as true of the German as of the French and Italian seasons. 
Is it not astonishing that in England, where choral singing is 
cultivated to a perfection unknown in any other country, we 
have to tolerate opera chorus-singing that is in its best 
moments second-rate, and at its worst simply unworthy 
any serious stage? At the performance given in honour of 
M. Saint-Saéns it was positively painful to hear the unison 
choir of Elders falling and falling below pitch. As for 
histrionic powers nothing more ludicrous can be imagined 
than, for instance, the action of German noblemen hailing 
the arrival of Lohengrin. In England these things are well 
done only by the touring companies who employ English 
singers. But Covent Garden likes not the tongue of 
Shakespeare. No matter what language is used—German, 
French, Italian, or a gibberish which is not one of then— 
English must not be heard. So great is their 
dislike for everything English that even when, 
through previous engagements, Herr Nikisch could not 
attend the first performance of ‘Gétterdimmerung,’ an 
iexperienced conductor from abroad was engaged (who 
tad, we were told, never seen the score), rather than give 
one of our conductors a long-sought-for chance. | Why, we 
Would like to ask, this distrust of English musicianship ? 
lsit not a fact that in spite of all discouragement, in spite of 
@ struggle more strenuous, more heartbreaking here than 
‘aywhere else, young English musicians have produced, and 
continue to produce, works which are sure proof of sound 
musicianship and scholarship, if nothing else? The men of 

lute genius can be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
ap elsewhere, but one need not be a great composer 
All that is essential in a conductor 





0 b€ a good conductor. 
ra should know the composer’s materials, and many of I 
to * sare musicians have given proof of this. The power | i 
at Tate to the heart of a great work and to convey one’s 

to an orchestra are to some extent inborn, but how are | f 
young people to show what is in them if they are 
given the chance to test their mettle ? 





hever 


Dundee,’ which is the family tune of the Carnegies. 


Kiosk, 
audience. 


end or later. 


all this must 
generation that is springing up now is perfectly conscious of 


Of course, sooner The 
its right and of its worth. It cannot for ever be denied 
admittance. We have only to think of the orchestra of forty 
years ago and the orchestra of to-day. But in the meantime 
there is a great deal of opposition to be overcome, and the 
Covent Garden authorities have it in their power to smooth 
the way and so lessen the hardship. We cannot expect 
them to allow experiments. Covent Garden is not the place 
for that; yet there is a good deal of well-tried material 
which is never by any chance met there. True enough, 
there were some English singers, but most of them belong to 
an older order of things. Take Melba for instance. 
Her voice has unquestionable beauty, but it is most 
decidedly undramatic. We may call it charming, and 
pretty ; in its way it is perfect, but it never has dramatic 
expression. How much modern music rests for its effect 
upon dramatic expression can easily be found out by glancing 
at the plots of the new operas young Germany and young 
Italy send us. At one time, as Rossini has said, a singer 
needed three things—‘ Voice, voice, and voice.’ Nowadays 
this could be paraphrased into ‘Intelligence, intelligence, 
and intelligence,’ and we should get nearer to the 
truth. 

Another danger, which cannot well be avoided so long as 
the present system continues at Covent Garden, is that, 
having a limited supply of singers at hand, they must assign 
to singers rdles which are not in their province. M. Franz 
made an admirable Samson, and for this very reason he made 
a poor Julien in ‘Louise.’ The character of the music is 
entireiy different in the two operas, and whoever succeeds in 
one cannot succeed in the other. M. Franz made as gallant 
an attempt as could be wished, but he could not possibly 
conquer against such unnatural odds. His performance as 
Julien was a great credit to him. We could see that he 
knew exactly what ought to be done, although he could not 
do it. The impression it gave was that of a Falstaff 
trying to squeeze into his page’s clothes. So long as singers 
are chosen not only on account of their ability but of their 
nationality as well, this is unavoidable. 

We come lastly to the novelties and to the Gluck fable. 
It is difficult to find any plausible excuse for the conduct of 
the Covent Garden authorities in regard to novelties. How 
is it that, after shutting their doors to Strauss, Moussorgsky, 
and the rest, they open them wide for Von Waltershausen 
and Camussi? Do they consider ‘Oberst Chabert’ and 
‘La Du Barry’ more beautiful than ‘ Rosenkavalier’ or ‘ Boris 
Godounov’? It would be interesting to know what their 
method is, and upon whose judgment they rely in the choice 
of new operas. Whatever plan they have it does not seem 
to work very well, and the sooner it is changed the better. 
At one time Covent Garden accepted only what the 
Continent had time and again pronounced good — obviously 
the policy of the weak, but infinitely preferable to the 
policy that caused the inclusion of ‘Oberst Chabert’ and 
‘La Du Barry’ in this year’s programme. As for the 
Gluck fable it is, we fear, too old to be exciting, but 
it must be mentioned in a notice resembling a speech 
for the prosecution. The Covent Garden authorities have 
always professed the greatest admiration for Gluck, and 
since time immemorial they have included one of his works 
in the list of operas which deserve, in their opinion, 
performance. Their reverence for so eminent a master is 


of course most creditable, but it has caused a misunder- 


standing which is possibly not quite cleared yet. It would 
be really a fair act if the Covent Garden Syndicate were to 


tell us openly that although they intend to honour Gluck’s 
memory by placing his name on their bills they do not mean 
to perform his operas. 


Mr. David Stephen, director of music to the Carnegie 


Dunfermline Trust, recently composed a Grand Festal 
March 
foundation of that body. 


the tenth anniversary of the 
The work is scored for full 
military band. The old Scottish Psalm tune ‘ Dunfermline’ 
s introduced, there are also suggestions of ‘The pipes 0’ 
The 
irst performance took place on August 9, in the band 
Pittencrieff Park, Dunfermline, before a large 


to commemorate 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 

The Promenade Concerts, the nineteenth season with the 
present management, began auspiciously on August 16. A 
large audience, determined, as usual, to find enjoyment in 
everything presented, welcomed Sir Henry Wood and his 
orchestra, which is probably the best that has yet been 
gathered on such occasions. It is not only that the ensemble 
playing is often superb, but in every department there are 
efficient soloists to be brought forward as the music demands. 





In our last issue we gave an analysis (which has 
been widely reproduced) of the chief features of the 
announced for the season. So far all the 


programmes 
promises of the prospectus have been fulfilled. The opening 
concert brought forward Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel,’ a 
Wagner concert on the 18th excited the usual interest, on 
the 19th Humperdinck’s ‘ Hansel und Gretel’ Overture, 
Tchaikovsky’s Francesa da Rimini’ Fantasie, and Liszt’s 
Preludes were the attractions. A novelty was Percy 
Grainger’s characteristic treatment of the ‘County Derry’ 
Air and ‘Shepherd’s Hey.’ On the 2oth, Bach’s second 
* Branderburg’ Concerto, Debussy’s ‘ L’Aprés-midi,’ Berlioz’s 
‘Queen Mab’ Scherzo, and Brahms’s C minor Symphony were 
the chiefitems. Elgar's *Cockaigne ’ Overture, and Strauss’s 
*Don Quixote’ (the violoncello solo part to which was 
well played by Mr. C. Warwick-Evans) were attractions 
on the 21st, but there was even more general interest 
shown in the appearance of the famous Dr. Ethel Smyth to 
conduct a performance of her fine dramatic Overture to ‘ The 
Wreckers.’ The rare spectacle of a lady, and a particularly 
energetic specimen of her sex, acting in this capacity evidently 
absorbed attention, and the ability displayed in the music drew 
enthusiastic approbation. The 22nd was largely a Beethoven 
night, Mr. Arthur Catterall playing the Violin concerto with 
great skill. The vocal soloists that so far have appeared 
include Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Aimée Kemball, Miss Mary 


Bates, Mr. Haigh Jackson, Mr. Lorne Wallet, Mr. George 
Parker, and Mr. Ivor Foster. 
and Mr. Sydney Rosenbloom(pianoforte) have also performed. 


MR. VIGGO KIHL. 

Mr. Viggo Kihl, who for some years has practised his 
profession as a pianoforte teacher and performer in London, 
has accepted an important position as a pianoforte professor 
at the Toronto Conservatory of Music, of which, as stated 
in our last issue, Dr. Vogt is now the Principal. 

Mr. Kihl was born at Copenhagen on November 11, 1882. 
He entered the Leipsic Conservatoire in 1898, and remained 
there for three-and-a-half years. He then returned to 
Copenhagen and performed frequently at concerts. In 
1907 he came to London. 














at the /£olian, Bechstein, and Steinway Halls, the Royal 
Albert Hall, and the Crystal Palace, as well as in the 
provinces. Last year he went on tour with a concert party 
to Sovth Africa. During recent years he collected foreign 
news for the Musical Times. He sailed from England on 
August 16, and will take up his new duties early in September. 
The friends he has made in London and elsewhere wish 
him great success in his new sphere of work. 









Lockhart, Miss Bessie Jones, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Thorpe | 


Mr. Albert Fransella (flute) | 


He has performed with success 


Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BIRMINGHAM. 





Arrangements for the coming local musical season are now 
completed, the season practically beginning with a fortnight's 
{ opera at the Prince of Wales Theatre fron 
| September 15 to September 27, to be given by Her 
Ernst Denhof’s specially-organized company. The novelties 
| to be introduced will comprise Richard Strauss’s ‘ Elektr 
jand ‘ Rosenkavalier,’ also Debussy’s ‘ Pelleas  ané 

Melisande.” The repertory will include Mozart's * Magic 
flute,’ Gluck’s ‘Orpheus,’ Wagner’s ‘Flying Dutchman, 
‘Tristan und Isolde,’ and the ‘ Meistersingers.’ The 
}conductors will be Messrs. Thomas Beecham ap 
| Schilling-Ziemssen. 
| The following forecast of the principal coming events i 
jof more than ordinary interest, although one regrets that 
there will be a dearth of purely orchestral concerts, owing 
to the discontinuance of the Birmingham Philharmone 
Society’s series of orchestral concerts on account of th 
heavy losses sustained by them in previous seasons. Ther 
{now only remains the Birmingham Symphony Orchestn, 
se faithful to their Saturday night Popular functions 


| grand 


again provide four concerts, under the direction of Mr 
Julian Clifford, of the Harrogate Kursaal Orchestra. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that chamber music w 
once more be under the control of the Birmingham Chamber 
Concerts Society, the executive being the Catterall Str 
(Quartet, hitherto. The most prominent feature @ 
}connection with the four Harrison concerts will be tk 
reappearance of Madame Tetrazzini at the first concert, ani 
Herr Arthur Nikisch, with the London Symphony Orchestra, 
at the last concert. The four Max Mossel drawing-roo 
| concerts provide an excellent array of eminent artists, amo 
|whom are Miss Irene Scharrer, Miss Adela Vem 
| Miss Daisy Kennedy, Madame Julia Culp, Madam 
| Lula Meisz-Gmeiner, Miss Dorothy Silk, Miss Jen 

Waterston, Herr Egon Petrie, Herr Louis Schnitzle. 
and the Vienna Rose String Quartet. 
| Choral music will be an important factor, all the loa 
| Choral Associations again being well represented. Os 
| premier choral body, the Birmingham Festival Choo 
| Society, conducted by Dr. Sinclair, have issued the follow 
|attractive scheme in addition to the customary Yuleti 
| performance of the ‘ Messiah.’ The works to be given # 
|* Gerontius,’ also Elgar’s ‘We are the Music Maker, 
Sullivan’s ‘ Golden Legend,’ Beethoven's great ‘ MassinD 
| Goring Thomas's ‘ The swan and the skylark,’ and Bact 
*St. Matthew’ Passion. 

The Birmingham Choral and Orchestral 
(conductor, Mr. Joseph H. Adams) propose to give Berlia 
dramatic legend ‘The Damnation of Faust, Colend 
Taylor’s beautiful cantata ‘A tale of Old Japan, & 
‘Elijah,’ and a concert recital of Wallace’s opera * Lily 
Killarney.’ ’ 

| The Midland Musical Society, conducted by Mr. A. | 
| Cotton, will give Elgar’s cantata ‘The Black Koigil 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| as 
| 
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| Bach’s motet ‘ Be not afraid,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatts 
{cycle, Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ Bach’s ‘St. John’ Passion, 
Gounod’s ‘ Redemption.’ ‘ 
| The Birmingham Choral Union have arranged . 
| performances of Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend,’ the * Messi 
| Edward German’s ‘ Merrie England,’ Bach’s * God’s time § 
| best,’ Handel's ‘ Dettingen’ Te Deum, and ane 
|Symphony in E flat. The conductor Mr. Richa 
Wassell. g 

We are also promised a visit from the Car! Rosa = 
Company, who for the first time will go to the pop 
Alexandra Theatre. The choice of operas will no doubt * 


1S 
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of a popular and attractive character, but the scheme 18 ® 
yet available. For the first time we are to have a Chappe 
Ballad Concert, the cast of principals to include Miss Last 
Dale and Miss Margaret Cooper. The annual Scolll 
Concert will be given at the end of November, under ™ 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


The University Musical Society’s programme for next 


An orchestral concert will be 
given at the end of the Michaelmas term. This has not 
been part of the Society’s programme in past years. At this 
concert the Society’s orchestra will play Bach’s fourth 
Brandenburg Concerto for solo violin, two flutes, and 
strings ; Beethoven’s third Symphony, and Brahms’s Violin 
concerto. On February 12 the choir and orchestra will 
perform Bach’s Mass in B minor, and on June 12 Berlioz’s 
‘Faust.’ With such a programme before us, the untiring 
energy and enthusiasm of our conductor must be met by a 
like spirit among the members of the choir and orchestra, 
and, moreover, by a like capacity for work. The chamber 
concerts need more support. On October 29, a concert will 
be given by the Rosé Quartet. On November 12, Egon Petri 
will give a pianoforte recital, and on December 2 Elena 
Gerhardt will give a vocal recital. In the Lent term we 
shall hear the London String Quartet on January 21. On 
February 4, a concert of chamber-music will be given. 
Music for flute, clarinet, strings, and harp (which will be 


year is an ambitious one. 


played by Miss Miriam Timothy) will be performed. On 
March 4, we shall hear the Brussels (Quartet. 
The programmes of this series of concerts will be 


announced on the Society’s card, which is printed at the 
beginning of next term. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
THE THREE TOWNS. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Conference, which was held in 
Plymouth in July, has, through the efforts of Mr. James T. 
Lightwood, organist of Kingsway Hall, London, for the 
last three years definitely recognised in its agenda the 
valuable work done by music chiefly in its own connection 
and in religious worship generally. A festival of music, 
mainly of Methodist character, now occupies a permanent 
place in the programme of the Conference, and it was on 
July 25 that Mr. David Parkes, organist of Ebenezer 
Wesleyan Church, assembled a choir of over a hundred 
voices in the church, who sang anthems, choruses, and solos 
toa crowded audience. Mr. Stanley Parsonson, organist of 
Launceston Wesleyan Church, was at the organ, and an 
excellent address on the history and significance of music in 
the church was given by the Rev. A. E. Sharpley. The 
anthems included an early and very tuneful composition of 
Mr. Parkes, ‘ What are these ?’ and an expressive setting by 
Mr. Lightwood of the hymn ‘The radiant sun.’ Another 
piece which commended itself as appropriate to Methcdist 
services was an anthem, ‘ The King of love,’ by Fricker, and 
ther numbers were sung representing Smart, Handel, 
Bennett, and Mendelssohn. 

Un August 8 the Plymouth Orpheus Male Choir visited 
Avergavenny and competed in the Royal National Eisteddfod 
f Wales. Owing to the large number of entries only 
one of the set pieces was heard—‘ The fallen heroes’ (Cyril 
Jenkins), an accompanied piece with many dramatic moments, 
though without particular merit in part-writing. The sudden 
hamonic effects provided pitfalls which gave the piece value 
aa test, and these difficulties were almost invariably sur- 


mounted by the choir which was conducted by Mr. David 


rhe, Their singing compared favourably with that of 
ehoirc . “ . 
ther choirs in culture, legato, and control of tone-colouring. 


By a hot exactly fortunate chance in the ballot they were the 
ust choir to be called upon, and considering that their long 
ourney had necessitated a start at 4 a.m., and that many of 
them had not been able to secure a meal, their performance 
Was highly creditable. The adjudicators were Dr. Walford 
aves and Mr. D. Jenkins, and the remarks of the former 
complimented the Plymouth singers, who, he said, the 
adjudicators felt had not been able to de themselves justice. 


| : bay thar 
te the Competition Festival Record for a full account of 


Eisteddfod ) 


OTHER DEVONSHIRE TOWNS. 
= ~ reed who have known the value of Dr. Wood’s 
Bester Cathe "e, Yeurs in and out of the organ-loft at 
i n- edral, his restoration to health and resumption of 
pote are extremely welcome events. During the several 
S$ of Dr. Wood’s absence for travel and rest the 








deputy-organist, Mr. F. J. Pinn, did excellent service at the 
Cathedral. Soon after his return (July 28) Dr. Wood visited 
the little country town of Bampton to ‘ open’ a new organ 
in the parish church with a well-selected recital programme. 
The instrument has been built in the east end of the north 
aisle, and the action is pneumatic. The Diapasons are 
dignified and massive in tone, and a special feature is the 
cornopean, which, though placed in the Swell and on 
ordinary pressure, is of good power, and useful as a solo or 
chorus reed. 

On August 11 a miscellaneous concert at Chudleigh was 
given by Mr. C. W. McAlister (pianist), supported by an 
excellent party. 

At the Torquay Pavilion the Municipal Orchestra have been 
augmented to forty players, and the enlarged resources have 
produced such excellent artistic results that it is hoped 
the enlargement will be permanent. On August 13 Miss 
Gertrude Lonsdale brought an exceptionally efficient party of 
artists, who gave an interesting ballad concert. The special 
feature was the introduction of several violin pieces and songs 
composed by Mr. Haydn Wood, who himself played. His 
music is essentially sincere, and the subject-matter is 
original. As an interpretative artist as well as a vocalist 
Miss Lonsdale reached a high standard. The other 
members of the party were Miss Jennie Taggart, Mr. 
Geoffrey Seabrook, and Miss Marjorie Wigley (pianist). 
On the following day the Orchestra performed a Grieg 
programme, and on August 16 they celebrated their first 
anniversary with a Symphony (Beethoven, C minor) concert 
in the afternoon, and a specially-selected popular programme 
in the evening. The speciality-composer programmes were 
continued during the following week, the earnestness of 
purpose of Mr. Basil Hindenberg and his men showing no 
abatement. 

Axe Vale Musical Society gave a stage performance on 
August 14 and 15 of ‘ The Yeomen of the Guard,’ Mr. W. C. 
Walton conducting. The chorus and orchestra numbered 
over sixty performers, and worked very creditably. 

Miss Kuby Davy (violinist) was the chief performer in a 
concert at Buckfastleigh on August 20, organized by Mrs. 
W. Hamlyn. In addition to solo pieces, she played Trios 
by Widor and Gade with Mr. Harold Hamblyn and Mrs. 
W. Hamblyn. 

; CORNWALL. 

Portions of ‘The Messiah’ were sung on July 21 by 
members of the Porthleven Wesleyan Chapel, under the 
direction of Mr. Alfred Walters, of Camborne, who was at 
the organ. 

On July an organ and violin recital was given in 
St. Paul’s Church, Penzance, by Mr. R. J. Maddern Williams 
and Mr. E. L. von Weeks, both of Norwich. Pieces by 
Peace, Wagner, and Mendelssohn (organ), and Contin and 
Schubert (violin) comprised the programme. 

Falmouth Adult Male Choir, conducted by Mr. E. E. 
Howard, gave a concert on August 3 at Kimberley Park, 
singing accompanied and unaccompanied part-songs with 
much success. 

Under the conductorship of Mr. F. White, St Ives Choral 
Society gave a miscellaneous concert on August 7. On 
August 11, at Looe, Miss Hilda Saxe (pianist), Miss Aimee 
Carvel (violin), Miss Winifred Blight (’cello), and a glee 
party gave an attractive concert in aid of a local charity. A 
similar commendable object drew a large audience at 
Hembury Fort, Payhembury, on August 13, to hear a concert 
given by Miss Edith Anderson, Miss Sybil Mitchell, and 
Messrs. J. C. Rowe and Alfred Brooke. The presence in 
Newquay and district on holiday of several musical artists 
was taken advantage of by Mr. Pendarves Trist on 
August 18 for his annual concert in aid of the lifeboat fund, 
and the contributors to a varied programme of high merit 
were Miss V. Sloman, Senor J. S. Gomez (violin), 
Messrs. Harrison Hill, J. L. Rogers, D. Parkes, and 
Dr. Norman Salmon. 
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Mr. Thomas E. Wright has been appointed to succeed 
Prof. Sanford Terry as conductor of the Aberdeen 
University Choral and Orchestral Society. The appointment 
is a popular one. We wish Mr. Wright every success. 
Prof. Terry has conducted this flourishing Society since 1898. 
It is a matter of deep regret to all concerned that ill-health 
has compelled him to retire. 








MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 

Although at present Manchester is becalmed in the musical | 
doldrums, yet there are occasional puffs of wind sufficient to 
indicate that before this month is far spent we shall be riding 
in a pretty stiff gale and sail will have to be trimmed 


j 
| 


accordingly. 

So far as at present arranged the promenade concerts of 
the Manchester Orchestra, Ltd., will be conducted by 
Balling, Speelman (two concerts), Bantock (who will pilot the 
band through an evening of his own compositions), and 
Hamilton Harty, Verbrugghen, and Arthur layne, who will 
each take a concert. 

Brand Lane, usual, 
respec ting his engagements, stimulating curiosity from time 
to time by a judicious revelation of a big scoop,’ such as 
Ackté’s coming in November for the finale of Strauss’s 
‘Salome’ with Wood conducting, and ‘the world’s record 
second highest paid male singer’ in the person of Sammarco for 
another concert. For a full disclosure of the Hallé plans we 
must wait until next month. 

It is reported that in fulfilment of the late Mr. Broadfield’s 
promise of June 2 that new blood should be introduced on | 
the Hallé executive, the names of Messrs. Sidebotham and | 
Grommé had been considered; possibly Mr. Broadfield’s | 
death (see Obituary, p. 606) may lead to some modifications. | 
These two gentlemen would only reinforce an already strongly 


maintains a discreet silence 
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conservative element in the executive. 

It is proposed to recognise the services of the late Benjamin 
St. J. B. Joule by placing a tablet to his memory in the 
Holy Trinity Church, Hulme, Manchester, in which he was 
baptized and where he was honorary organist prior to 
occupying a similar position at the once-famous St. Peter’s 
Church, Mosley Street, Manchester (demolished in recent 
years for street improvements). As Ww riter, critic, organist, 
and pioneer in the revival of the choral service in the Church 
his services merit recognition, for he was one of the first, | 
outside English Cathedrals, to venture upon the choral | 
service at Holy Trinity, Hulme. 

In succession to Sir Henry Wood, the Westmorland Festival 
executive have appointed Balling as conductor of the next | 
Festival in the spring of 1914 at Kendal. | 

It was Charles Dickens who described Lancaster (the scene 
of the latest pageant) as a ‘ pleasant place dropped in the 
midst of a charming landscape on the line of march to| 
Westmorland and Cumberland, with a fine ancient fragment 
of a castle ; a place of lovely walks and possessed withal of 
staid old houses and quaint narrow streets.’ Here during 
the first week in August an attempt was made to demonstrate 
‘the recovery of that sum of qualities which went to make 
up the ‘“‘ Merrie England” of our forefathers.’ Music 
undoubtedly came under this head. Mr. J. W. Aldous, 
conductor of the justly-famous Lancaster Choir, rendered 
conspicuous help in the musical episodes of the pageant. 
The music he composed or specially arranged for the occasion 
was very successful and popular. 

The last performances of ‘ Hamlet’ in England by Sir J. 
Forbes Robertson and Miss Gertrude Elliott are to be 
at Blackpool Opera House on September 8 and 13, and asa 
generous tribute to the genius of such distinguished actors, | 
the members of the Blackpool Glee and Madrigal Society, 
conducted by Mr. Herbert Whittaker, are to sing at the fall 
of the curtain on Act 4, Berlioz’s wonderful setting of the 
so-called ‘ Ballad of Ophelia’ from the ‘ Tristia’ suite, com- 
posed when Berlioz was under the spell of the great art o 
Henrietta Smithson, the famous Shakespearean actress who 
visited Paris about 1850 when Shakespeare was all the rage 
in the French capital. Artistic co-operation such as this is 
not too common nowadays, and in addition has singular 
appropriateness on this occasion of farewell. 

The syllabus of the seventh session of Dr. Carroll's 
training class for music teachers, Onward Hall, Manchester, 
has been issued. The lectures, twenty in number, commence 
on October 16, and are held once a week. Among the 
lecturers announced for the session are Miss Marie Brema, 
Mr. Tobias Matthay, Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. Isidor Cohn, 
Mr. Francis Harford, and Dr. Carroll. Copies of the 
syllabus may be had of the honorary secretary, Mr. George 
Pritchard, 230, Upper Chorlton Road, Manchester. 
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foreign Wotes. 


ALTONA. 
Saint-Saéns’s second Symphony and Debussy’s choral 
‘La demoiselle élue’ were performed at concerts 
conducted by Felix Woyrsch.——Herr Robert Bignell always 
gives interesting programmes. Among the works lately heard 
at his concerts were Max Reger’s * Romantische’ suite, 
Saint-Saéns’s third Symphony in C minor, Violin concert 
by Theodore Dubois, and Elgar’s ‘Serenade’ for string 
orchestra. And at his chamber music concerts Max Regers 
Violin sonata in F sharp minor, Stenhammar’s String 
quartet in A minor, and the Pianoforte quartet in C minor 
by Richard Strauss were played. Madame Olga Zeise and 
Herr Heinrich Kruse performed Hans Pfitzner’s Sonata for 
pianoforte and violoncello. 


ALZEY. 


beautiful and rarely performed oratorio 
was recently produced under Herr Roetgers 


Handel’s 
* Belshazzar’ 
direction. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

Under the auspices of the Stadtische Kurverwaltung a 
concert of unpublished compositions by Haydn was given on 
July 28. Among the works heard were a Symphony in 
D major for string orchestra, two flutes, two oboes, and tw 
horns, a Divertimento for six wind instruments, and a 
Overture and two Arias from the opera ‘ Orlando Paladino. 
The programme also included a Serenade for string orchestra 
by Ditters von Dittersdorf. 


BASEL. 


During the latter part of the season a number of chamber 
music compositions, including Verdi's String quartet in 
E minor, a new String quartet by H. David, Hans Huber’ 
Sonata ‘ Quasi Fantasia,’ and a Violin sonata by Juliw 
Weismann were heard. Reger’s ‘Frohsinn,’ and Felix 
Woyrsch’s ‘ Fahrenden Musikanten’ were sung at the lat 
concert of the Basler Mannerchor. 


BERLIN. 


Among the new works to be performed by the Deutsches 
Opernhaus during the coming season are Otto Fiebacs 
‘Die Herzogin von Marlborough’ and ‘Die Blinde va 
Pompeji’ by Marziano Perosi.——Bruckner’s fifth Symphony 
in B flat’ major, Draeseke’s ‘Symphonia Tragica, ¢ 
‘Sinfonietta’ by Erich Wolfgang Korngold, Heinnet 
Zoellner’s second Symphony, Variations on the choral 


Dvorak’s ‘ Serenade,’ the ‘ Sinfonia Domestica’ and the nev 
‘Festliches Praeludium’ by Richard Strauss, and Elgar’ 
Overture ‘ Cockaigne’ are among the works to be performed 
at the coming series of Philharmonic concerts (conductor, 
Arthur Nikisch).——Along with interesting manuscrips 
lately sold by Herr Leo Lipmannsohn at an auction held 
in Berlin were the seven Menuets by Mozart, composé 
when he was thirteen years of age (£158), Weber's first 
Pianoforte sonata in C major with the famous ‘ Perpetuum 
mobile’ (£152), the second bassoon part of Beethoven’ 
Overture, Op. 124, and a number of letters by Gluck, 
Haydn, Schumann, and Richard Wagner. 


BRESLAU. 


In connection with the commemoration of the centenal} 
anniversary of the liberation of Prussia, the standing 
musical feature was the production of ( rerhardt Hauptmann’ 
‘ Festspiel,’ preceded by a ‘ K6nigsmarsch by Riche 
Strauss composed specially for the occasion. ——An rr 
and rarely heard composition by Strauss, a hymn ‘Aa 
den Friedensfiirsten,’ for unison choir, orchestra, and orga, 
a Pianoforte concerto by Graf Bolko von Hochberg, S 
‘ Festkantate’ by Hugo Kaun, were performed at a = 
given in celebration of the Emperor’s jubilee. Other wor 
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BRUSSELS, 

Among the works to be performed during the coming 
ason at the Théitre Royale de la Monnaie are Gabriel 
*‘ Pénélope,’ * Cachaprés’ by Casadesus, 
Charpentier’s * Julien,’ Debussy’s ‘l’Enfant _prodigue,’ 
Vincent d’Indy’s ‘Istar’ and ‘I’Etranger,’ ‘Le Timbre 
dargent’ by Saint-Saéns, Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘Joyeaux de 
> 7 : > ’ . ’ ‘in. ; ; 
Madone,’ Wagner's ‘ Parsifal,’ and Strauss’s ‘ Elektra’ and 


se 
Faure s 


‘Salome.’ 
BU DA-PEST. 
Beethoven’s ballet ‘ Prometheus’ was recently given for 
the first time at the Royal Opera. The original plot, which 
is lost, was on this occasion replaced with one written by 
the poet M. Alexander Brédy. On the same occasion 
Gluck’s ‘ Maienkénigin’ was performed for the first time. 
A little later Alexander Szegho’s one-act opera ‘ Bathory 
Ersébet,’ Debussy’s ‘l’Enfant prodigue,’ and Mozart’s 
Ballet ‘ Les petits riens > were staged for the first time. 


CREFELD. 
Under the direction of Prof. Miiller-Reuter performances 
were given of Bruckner’s seventh Symphony, Mabler’s fourth 
Symphony, and the * Passionsoratorium’ by Felix Woyrsch. 
—The Liedertafel (conductor, Herr Willy Geyr) performed 
Heinrich Hofmann’s ‘ Waldfraiilein’ for solo voices, chorus, 
and orchestra. 
CRACOW, 
Leoncavallo’s opera ‘ Zaza’ and Massenet’s ‘ Le jongleur 
de Notre Dame’ were recently heard here for the first time. 


COPENHAGEN, 

Under the direction of Herr Frederik Schnedler-Petersen, 
Dubois’s ‘ Symphonie Francaise’ was lately performed for the 
first time. 

DRESDEN. 

Dr. Max Arend has founded a Gluck Society whose 
mission is the revival of Gluck performances, and the 
publication of revised editions of his works. 


EISENACH. 

The programme of the second ‘small’ Bach festival which 
is to take place on September 27 and 28 has now been fixed. 
At the concert in the St. Georgenkirche a number of rarely 
heard organ and violin compositions, a Cantata for two 
solo voices and orchestra, two motets and a number of 
a capella choruses by other old masters will be given. A 
feature of the other chamber music concerts will be 
performances of Bach’s Concerto for four pianofortes and 
sting orchestra, and a Concerto for four violins and string 
orchestra by Vivaldi. 

ELBERFELD. 

Among the novelties to be performed during the coming 
season at the Municipal Theatre are Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal,’ 
‘The girl of the golden West’ by Puccini, Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Der Schmuck der Madonna,’ ‘Silvano’ by Mascagni, 
‘Theodor Kérner’ and.‘ Stella Maris’ by Alfred Kaiser, and 
Zoeliner’s ‘ Der Schiitzenkonig.’ . 


HAMBURG. 
Handel’s ‘ Caecilienode’ was performed at the twentieth 
cuncert of the Verein Hamburgischer Musikfreunde 
conductor, Herr Josef Eibenschiitz). 


KIEL. 
_ Adolphe Adam’s opera-comique ‘ Kénig fiir einen Tag,’ 
ule Regimentstochter’ by Donizetti, and Meyerbeer’s 
Altikanerin? were revived at the Municipal Theatre just 
before the close of the season. 


LEIPSIC, 
council have voted a sum of £3,750 as a special 
0 the ‘ Parsifal’ performances which are to take 
tat the Municipal Theatre during the coming season. 


The town 
subvention t 


LIEGE. 
The ho: 


Whe use where Grétry was born has been acquired 
on town, and turned into a Grétry museum, which 
recently opened by the King and Queen of Belgium. 


the direction of M. Sylvain Dupuis the programme included 
excerpts from the operas ‘ Les deux Avares,’ ‘Zémire et 
Azor,’ and ‘ Lucile,’ and a number of orchestral works. 


MILAN, 


The new season at the Scala Theatre commences in 


| October next. Among the works to be performed are 
Verdi’s ‘ Nabucco,’ ‘ Falstaff,’ ‘Un Ballo in Maschera,’ 
|‘ Ernani,’ and a concert performance of the master’s 


‘Requiem.’ Signor Mascagni’s new opera ‘ Parisina,’ 
composed to the libretto of Gabriele d’Annunzio, is to be 
produced under the composer's direction. The opera 
*L’Ombra di San Giovanni,’ by Ettone Moschino (libretto 
by Franco Alfano), Montemezzi’s ‘L’Amore dei tre Re,’ 
and Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal’ are also included in the scheme. —— 
An unpublished Overture to Verdi’s ‘ Aida’ was recently 
found amongst the late master’s papers. 


MUNICH. 

Under the direction of Herr Bruno Walter, Hans Pfitzner’s 
interesting opera ‘Der arme Heinrich’ was recently given 
at the Royal Opera.——The annual festival concerts of the 
Konzertverein, given under the direction of Herr Ferdinand 
Loewe, are at present proceeding (from August 15 to 
September 15). The programmes include Beethoven’s nine 
Symphonies, Symphonies in C major and E flat major by 
Mozart, Schumann’s fourth Symphony in D_ minor, 
Symphonies by Brahms (C minor and D major) and his 
Haydn Variations, Tchaikovsky’s Symphonie pathétique, 
Liszt’s symphonic-poem ‘ Tasso,’ Symphonies (Nos. 5, 7, 
and 8) by Bruckner, Max Reger’s ‘ Romantische’ suite, and 
Richard Strauss’s ‘ Don Juan,’ ‘ Tod und Verklarung,’ ‘ Till 
Eulenspiegel,’ and his ‘ Symphonia domestica.’ 


OSTEND. 

Igor Stravinsky’s orchestral Fantasy ‘ Feu d’artifice’ was 
played for the first time at the first Concert-classique given 
under the direction of M. Louis Rinskopf on July 11.—— 
A programme of works by Belgian composers was given on 
July 21. Among the compositions performed were Albert 
Dupuis’s Overture ‘ Herrmann et Dorothée,’ the third Act 
of ‘ Edénie,’ by Leon Dubois, Overture to Racine’s tragedy 
‘Phédre,’ by Martin Lunssens, excerpts from the opera 
‘Melusina,’ by Wambach, and fragments from Paul Gilson’s 
ballet ‘ La captive.’ 

PARIS. 
The Grand Prix de Rome for composition has this year 
been won by a young nineteen-year-old lady, Mlle. Lily 
Boulanger, with a cantata ‘ Faust et Héléne’ (text by M. E. 
Adenis). 
SCHEVENINGEN. 
Joseph Jongen’s Violin concerto was played by M. Charles 
Hermann at the third Symphony concert of the Lamoureux 
Orchestra. 
STUTTGART. 
A Festival devoted to music by Swedish composers took 
place recently with considerable success. During the four 
days of the Festival a number of orchestral, chamber music, 
and operatic performances were given. Among the works 
performed were a String quartet in A minor, the second 
Pianoforte concerto in D minor, and two big choruses, ‘ Das 
Volk in Nifelheim,’ by Wilhelm Stenhammar. Emil Sjogren 
was represented with his Violin sonata in E minor and a 
number of his best songs. Other interesting features of the 
Festival were performances of Hugo Alfvén’s orchestral 
composition ‘ Drama’ and his ‘ Sten Sture’ for male choir 
and orchestra. An ‘Elégie Symphonique’ for fourteen 
violoncellos and three double-basses by Anton Andersen 
proved very attractive. A performance of Hallen’s opera, 
* Valdemarsskatten,’ was given at the Royal Opera. Among 
the assisting artists were the Marteau Quartet, Messrs. 
Tor Aulin, John Forsell, and Madame Julia Claussen. The 
famous male choir, ‘Orphei Dringer,’ consisting of present 
and former students from the University of Upsala, also 
greatly contributed to the success of the Festival. 


SONDERSHAUSEN. 
Under the direction of Prof. Carbach Kurt, Atterberg’s 





At a festival concert of his compositions given under 





second Symphony was produced with much success. 
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Marriott (pianoforte), John H. Luxton (singing), Jessie C. 

















































The following awards were made at the conclusion of the 
summer term: The Charles Lucas Prize (composition) to 
Morfydd Owen (a native of Treforest), Harriet Cohen being 
commended. The adjudicator was Mr. Adam von Ahn Carse. 
The Parepa-Rosa Prize (tenors) to Gilbert Robinson (a native 
of Ringwood), Frederick Shaw being highly commended. 
The adjudicators were Messrs. John Bardsley, Frederick 


Ranalow, and Dan Price (chairman). The Swansea 
Eisteddfod Prize (all voices) to Morfydd Owen, Mina 
Williams being very highly commended, and Eleanor 


Evans and Mabel James commended. The arjudicators 
were the same for the Parepa-Rosa Prize. The 
Joseph Maas Prize (tenors) to Frederick Shaw (a native 
of Hyde, Manchester), The adjudicators were Messrs. 
A. Gibson, W. H. Thomas, and Ben Davies (chairman). 
The Walter Macfarren Gold Medals (pianoforte) to Adela 
Hamaton and Brian Nash; the W. E. Hill & Son’s Prize 
(violin) to Frank Howard ; the Dove Prize (for general 
excellence) to Ethel Bilsland ; the Charlotte Walters Prizes 
(elocution) to Eileen Hunt and Muriel R. Crowdy; the 
Ridley Prentice Prize (for the best teaching by : 
sub-professor) to Janie Blake ; the Julia Leney Prize (harp) 
to Dorothy M. Davies (of Dursley, Gloucestershire) ; the 
Frederick Westlake Prize (pianoforte) to Herbert Haworth ; 
the Hannah Mayer Fitzroy Prize (violin) to Herbert J. Brine ; 
the Lesley Alexander Gift (viola or violoncello) to Philip 
Sainton; the Alexander Roller Prize (pianoforte) to 
Katharine Hogg; the Challen & Son Gold Medal 
(pianoforte) to Katherine Doubleday ; the Chappell Piano- 
forte Prize to Vivian Langrish ; the Bonamy Dobree Prize 
(violoncello) to Margaret Bernard ; the Mario Prize (tenors) 
to Frederick Shaw; the Beare Prize (violin) to Edith 
Abraham ; the Albert Hunt Shakespearean Prize (elocution) 
to Gertrude Hammond ; the Mary Burgess Memorial Gift 
to Donald Mackenzie; the Manns Memorial Prize to 
Lilian M. Gaskell ; the Oliveria Prescott Prize to Morfydd 
Owen, Gilbert Bolton, and Herbert Brine ; the Annie E. 
LLoyd Exhibition to Katharine Dyer. 


as 
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THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

At the conclusion of the Midsummer term of this College 
on July 25, the following awards were made by the Director 
and Board of Professors: Council Exhibitions :—Alice E. 


Norman (pianoforte), Ethel F. Toms (singing), Marguerite 













F. Gard (singing), Topsy E. Domela (harp), Mildred M. 








Davies will be the soloist on October 
3orwick on November 8; Miss Elsie 
Ewens on December 6 ; and Sefior Pabk 
21, 1914. Arrangements are pending 
guished artists. The concerts are given 
noons, 


Earl’s Court Road, W. 


On September 27, the fourteenth great 
ship brass band fete will be held at t 


The entries are very numerous, forming a record in & 
There will be nine sections 


history of the Festival. 
which to compete, the chief being the ch 


for the Challenge Trophy value one thousand guineas. 1 


test-piece for the championship section, a 


‘ Labour and Love,’ has been written by a British compos 


Percy E. Fletcher. The contests will 


, ot walle 
day, and in the evening a grand massed band concert wil 


held in the centre transept of the 

conductorship of Mr. J. Henry Iles, who 
whole Festival. 
On June 23 the Hobart (Tasmania) ( 
their third subscription concert for this s 
Hall before a crowded audience. 
eight concerted numbers, their best effo 
‘ Lourdes’ and Nessler’s ‘The day’s 

which gained rapturous applause. 
Tudor, and Mrs. Rupert Shoobridge 
acceptably. 
solos, which were both played most ar 
paniments were supplied by Messrs. 

Arthur Paton. 


The August Holiday 
system of Eurythmics arranged at the I 
the convenience of English teachers has 
every way. 
English teachers of music. 
students from cther countries. 
Dalcroze Eurythmics will open 


There 


on 


23, Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, W 
also be public classes in Birmingham, Reading, 


Preliminary inquiries may be addressed to 
at 120, Bedford Court Mansions, W.C. 


Full particulars of the series c: 
application to Miss M. L. Alcock (concert secretary), 1% 
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(Miscellaneous. | Stewart (violin) ; the London Musical Society’s Prize for giv 

| singing, Thomas G. Walters ; Messrs. W. E. Hill & Son’s aft 

a | prize of a violin, bow, and case, Elsie M. Dudding val 

\T THE INSTALLATION OF KNIGHTS OF THI 1(A.R.C.M.). The Whitcombe Portsmouth Scholarship No 

| was competed for and awarded to Mabel E. R. Summers CG 

OKDER OF THE BATH. | (pianoforte). pa 

pet d 

The impressive ceremony of the re-inauguration of King : ee = 

Henry \ IL.’s Chapel as the Chapel of the most honourable | We regret to hear that the oe Musi : Antiquan Ste 

order of the Bath, and the ceremony of the installation of | Will no longer be issued. It served a usefu purpose in = 

Knights that took place in Westminster Abbey on July 22, recording information of a kind not otherwise available = a 

derived much of its deep interest from the music with which ordinary readers. W = fear that cp “ ' sumicient di 

it was accompanied. After Meyerbeer’s ‘ Schiller March’ | public for this class of literature, and this fact has no dout Ir 

and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Marche Solennelle’ had been played, —— Mr. G. E. La oe to abandon bis hi 
Psalm Ixviii., * Exurgat Deus,’ was sung to a Gregorian | $°erous enterprise. The first number was issued pl 

: ; > »v./in October 1909, and the last in July, ton (Mr. 

tone during the first procession. Sir Hubert Parry’s | : ? asaya Tore ay 5 Mr 
Coronation Anthem, ‘I was glad when they said unto me,’ | the contents of which are as follows: Notes on Leonard _- 

“ed ' 5 cae | Vinci, by Edward J. Dent; Studies in  Byzantin draw 

preceded the first lesson. During the procession to the} \ ic. by H. J. W. Tillyard; Handel’s ‘Sone a M 

Chapel, Schubert’s Grand March in D was played, and | Music, . 7. , Ww Bs ‘ “ os ie E x is bond 2 holid 

while the ceremony was proceeding Jonathan Battishill’s | Fight Parts, y WwW. _— ay Rolle - _~ . ating t for h 
anthem ‘Behold, how good and joyful,’ with a special | Music in the English Patent a = . centun his 

addition by Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., was given. by W. H. Grattan Flood ; An ——— - of 3 onteverl, ~~ 

Gounod’s ‘ Marche Solennelle’ was played onthe return to by G. E. P. Arkwright ; wong Fe “9 \Coarteny “th 

the Choir, and the Te Deum was sung to Sir Charles musical journals have not hit — Voesi ae Peter 

Stanford's setting in B flat. The hymn ‘ Let saints on earth | The following list shows this 4 ore ror . ‘Hei 

in concert sing’ was sung to *‘ Dundee’ and, as the final|January to April, “ J e888 Ay A ga ae oe: fomees 

procession began to move, ‘ For all the saints’ was sung to 1518 to 1528; Th — sete + - by ™ 95 ¢ age — Cha 

Barnby’s tune, and later the ‘ Imperial March’ composed by | 1599 to 1900 ; The Quarterly Musical Keview, 1885 to 18 ey 

Sir Edward Elgar, O.M., was performed. Sir Frederick | = - ; ( ; , per te 

Bridge, C.V.O., conducted, Dr. W. G. Alcock, M.V.O., was} _ Miss Gwynne Kimpton’s Orchestral Concerts for Youg year t 

the organist, and Mr. Stanley Roper acted as sub-conductor. | People are making a step forward. Owing to the gut ~ Ric) 
; success of the previous series, and to the general interes Mo 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. aroused, it has been found possible to secure the services a 

well-known artists for the coming season. Miss Fann pai 
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A successful performance of ‘ The Creation’ (Haydn) was 
given in the Wesleyan Church, Leyburn, Yorkshire, on the 
afternoon of Sunday, July 27. The choir was gathered from 
various churches in the district. The soloists were Miss 
Nora Skelton, Mr. W. Barrett, and Mr. W. Bell. Mr. 
C. L. Nayler was the organist, and Mr. R. H. Adamson 
conducted. 

Messrs. Chappell & Co., in the Canadian Courts, recently 
obtained an injunction against the issue by Gourlay’s 
Music Store, of Jasper West, of the songs ‘ Dear heart’ 
(Mattei), ‘ Willow, tit willow’ (Sullivan), and of the ‘ Merry 
widow’ (Lehar). All copies had to be forfeited, and certain 
claims had to be paid. 

In connection with the Festival of Empire Girls’ Choir, 
presentations have recently been made to the conductor 
(Mr. S. Filmer Rook) and to the organist and secretary 
Mr. Granville Humphreys) of a canteen of cutlery and a 
drawing-room clock respectively. 

Mr. Raymond Roze, who is at present taking a short 
holiday on the Continent preparatory to starting rehearsals 
for his season at Covent Garden, on November 1, has placed 
his general business arrangements in the capable hands of 
Mr. Charles Terry. 

In the Fortnightly Review for 
Peterson (Melbourne) contributes an excellent article on 
‘Heine on Music and Musicians.’ Quotations from the 
famous poet’s dicta are given in English. 

Challen & Son’s Gold Medal—presented annually by this 
firm for pianoforte playing for competition amongst the 
students of the Royal College of Music—was awarded this 
year to Miss Nora M. Cordwell. 

Richard Strauss has finished a new composition, * Deutsche 
Motette,’ Op. 62. The work is for four solo voices and 
16-part a cappella chorus. 


August, Prof. Franklin 


Answers to Correspondents, 


C. W. PALMER. —As'to the metronome rates and the exact 
meaning of the words ‘ A//egroe, e¢c.’ in Clementi’s ‘Gradus 
ad Parnassum’ (Tausig’s edition), the time-words may be 
ignored. All the studies should be practised so slowly that 
it is possible to detect instantly the smallest variations in tone 
between the fingers, and at first the mechanical action of 
each finger should be carefully watched. Afterwards, the 
speed of those exercises designed to give velocity may be 
increased to any extent which allows of perfect evenness of 
tone. It will be found that this perfect evenness of tone in 
rapid passage-playing is only attainable through constant 
slow practice, and directly any unevenness is detected, slow 
practice should be resumed. The ultimate pace of those 
exercises not designed to give velocity must be determined 
ty a broad interpretation of the conventional meaning of the 
words you quote. They are hardly susceptible of an exact 
metronome indication. 

Duxpee.—‘ Hinunterziehen’ indicates a downward 
fortamento. ‘Seufzend’ means in a sighing, moaning manner. 
We agree that the use of German words as terms of expres- 
“on exposes many English students to inconvenience, but 
the fact has to be faced that German composers prefer to use 
their own language, often because they can thereby express 
wner shades of meaning than they can jin Italian. ~ 

GLoucrsTER.—Yes, we know that Bach occasionally 
“rote consecutive perfect fifths. He would write some more 
ihe were living now. Do not be analytic with your eye. 
Judge by listening. ° . 
us _— is impossible for us to detail all the faults in 
ae We should need to devote pages to the 

‘ary task, and probably you would be savage and 
incredulous, itis 
* etapa have repeatedly stated the label inside a 
intement ‘Othersnererys of cases merely indicates that the 

S constructed on a certain model. 
sahcriber a If, as you say, you are an old 
~ er, you ought to have seen the recent articles on 
hs ine's Harmony. 
"7 Yee Jounson.—A sketch of the life and a portrait of 
1912, 





nt d’Indy were given in our issue for November, 
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to replac e man appointed to Exeter Cathedr £25: 








Sundays and Festivals. Send testimonials, stating 





(no openings for clerks) to The Dean 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 





ge Sane Kk, GRANVILLE. **The March of the 

ameron Brccray Chorus for S.A.T.B. (No. 1282, 
Novello’s Part Ts ) 3d 

&rLEY, ** The Theory of Music : its Phy sical 


gy abe = 


( *AVENDISH, J. R 
- Is. 6d. 
“OVERLEY, R.—*‘ A Supplication.” 
For Low Voice. 2s. 
.” IWEN, F. H.—** TheCr 
- Two-Part Song. (No. 


for Female V« ices. ) r4d. 


** God is a Spirit.” Sacred Solo. 


Song. In A flat. 
urfew ” (from ** Village Scenes”’). 
175 Novello’s Two-Part Songs 


. YWLEY, A. L.—‘* The Evangel.” Words only. 

+ 4S. per 100. 

RAk?, H. E.—Vesper Hymn (‘* Grant us Thy peace ”). 

« OnCard. 14d. 

i: ARNACK, F. W.—‘‘ Fragment.” For Violin and 
Pianoforte. Is. 6d. 

I ARTY, HAMILTON.—‘‘ The Mystic Trumpeter.” 
For Baritone Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra. 2s. 

ARWOOD, BASIL. — ‘“‘ Song on May Morning.” 


9 (Op. 


Orchestra. 


i ICKMAN,R 


Hymn and Tune. 


27.) For Chorus, Semi-Chorus (or Soli), and 
2s. 


“I think, when I read that sweet story.” 
1d. 


** The glory of the morn.” 
2s. 


OHNSON, NOEL. 
In A flat. For Medium Voice. 


Song. 


8 ES, S.—Maguificat and Nunc Dimittis in C. 4d. 
] EWTON, E.—‘‘The Bold Gendarme.” Song. In 


4 C minor. For Low Voice. 2s. 
TICHOLSON, S. H. 


4 togethe r with the Office 


Morning and Evening Service, 
for the Holy Communion, in 
D flat. 2s. Or separately: Te Deum laudamus, 4d. ; 
Benedictus, 3d. ; Jubilate, 3d. ; Communion Service, Is. ; 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, 4d. 
( "NEILL, J. A.—‘‘A Practical Guide to the Theory of 
Music.” (No. 86, Novello’s Music Primers and 
Educational Series.) Paper Cover, Is.; Paper Boards, 
Is. 6d. 
YARRY, C. H. H.—Te Deum laudamus (English 
Version). For Soprano and Bass Soli, Chorus, and 
Orchestra. 2s. 6d. 
CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.—No. 
following music in both Notations :—‘* W hile you here 
do snoring lie.” From music to ‘‘ The Tempest.” Edited 
by R. Dunstan. ‘Up and Down.” From music to “fA 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Arranged by R. DuNsTAN. 
** Work while you work.” Two-part Study. 14d. 
CHOOL SONGS.— Edited by W. G. McNavueur. 
Published in two forms. A. Voice Parts, in Staff and 


255 contains the 


Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 
(8vo). &. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
a. &. 
No. 1148. ‘‘Cradle Song.” Unison Song. 
P. Bowie 14d. — 
»» 1165. ‘*Bed-time” (Lullaby). Unison 
Song. P. Bowie 14d. — 
GELBY, B. LUARD-.—‘‘ New every morning is the 
J Love.” Full Anthem. (No. 847, Zhe Musical Times.) 
14d. 
~HARP, CECIL J.—‘‘ The Sword Dances of Northern 
~/7 England.” Part III. Paper Cover, 2s. 6d. ; Cloth, 
3s. 6d. 
— ‘*The Sword Dances of Northern England.” Songs 
and Dance Airs. Book III. 2s. 
ONIC SOL-FA SERIES.—Edited by W. G. 
MCNAUGHT: 
No, 2121. “‘ Jesu, our Lord.” Anthem. 
: G. Gounop 1d. 
5» 2124. “Ye shall go out with joy.” Harvest 
Anthem. OLIVER KING 14d. 
»» 2125. ‘* March of the Cameron Men.” Chorus 
for S.A.T.B. GRANVILLEBANTOCK 14d. 











MONT H—(continued). 
Edited by 


DURING THE LAST 
“ONIC SOL-FA_ SERIES.- 
McCNAUGHT :—continued. 
**Rhapsody.” (Op. 53.) 
Solo, Chorus (1 
Orchestra. 


For Contralto 
r.B.B.), and 
JOHANNES BRAHMS 34 


5, 2128. ** The moon’s warm beams” (Nachtlied). 
Four-part Song. A. JENSEN 1d 
», 2129. **The Curfew.” Two-part Song from 
** Village Scenes.” F. H. Cowen = td 
\ TEST, JOHN E,.—*‘* My dear mistress has a heart’ 
Four-part Song. (No. 1287, Novello’s Part-Son 
Book.) 2d. 
Vy Sts care. C. J.—Benedicite, omnia open 
In A flat. 3d. 
we C. LEE.—‘“‘ Time flies away.” Song 
6d. 
REDUCED PRICE. 
N ENDELSSOHN. —Concerto for Violin (Op. 
4 With Pianoforte Accompaniment. 2s. 6d. 
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Very Popular Harvest Anthems 

Composep By CALEB SIMPER. 

EXALT HIS NAME. New, 1913. 8th 1000 ¢ 
A Wond lerfully P< pular Anthem. 

A Yorkshire vie AR writes: ‘* We are delighted with ‘ Exalt His 
Name,’ and think it one of y our best. 
A Vicar, Bedfordshire, writes: 
your Anthems in ny years, and have 
with them. Send 18 copies of new one. 

A Newcastle-on-Tyne ORGaANistT writes: ‘Send 30 ypies ‘ Exalt 
His Name.’ We are very muc h delighted with this Anthem, its 
“ the kind we like.” 


‘We have had a great numberd 
always been much pleased 





n Essex OrGANtsT writes: “‘Exalt His Name’ is be 
and sure to be sung in hur dreds o f Churches. 
The Composer, “ Kilbirnie,” Barnstaple, will be pleased to pos 
specimen copy free to any Organist or Choirmaster. 
SING PRAISE TO OUR Gop. New. (Norman Stewart) 
PRAISE WAITETH FOR THEE a Stewart) .. ee 2 
O GIVE THAN ‘ roth 1000 ¢ 
*Tue Lorp our 2 Gi 1D HATH BLESSED ‘Us 15th 100 ¢ 
Contains a fine robus: Bass Solo. 
*“GREAT IS THE LoRD 1th 1000 % 
*SEED-TIMB AND HARVEST 13th 100 # 
*Foop AND GLADNESS 16th 1000 % 
*THOU VISITEST THE E ARTH 15th roo # 
*BLess THE Lorp, O My SOUL .. we we 18th 1000 # 
*Wuen THOU HAST GATHERED IN THY CORN ee 15th 1000 & 
*THOU PROVIDEST FOR THE EARTH ee . 24th Edition ¢ 
*BLESSED SHALL BE Tuy BASKET AND STORE 13th 1000 @ 


SERVICES. 


MAGNIFICAT AND Nunc rae In G. New, 1913 : 
By Rocanp C, Simper, F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M. Novello »,, Ltd 
*CANTATE AND Deus IN F on oth 1000 - 
MaGniricatT AND Nunc Duurttis, No. Q«- . 18th Edition # 
Hoty ComMUNION SERVICE In A FLAT oth Edition # 


(Complete with Benedictus and Agnus Dei.) 





Qvuaprur_e Cuant Te Deum, No. 9, 1n F. New .. 
A Service Te Deum, No.5 . va vaition 
An Easy Service Te Deum IN 4 gth 1000 


Those marked * are also issued in 1 Tonic Sol-fa. 

Votuntartes. Book 9. New, only published in February, and & 
— E dition is nearly exhausted. Books 6, 7, and 8 recently publi: 

book contains Marches, Offertories, Postludes, Pastorales, @ 

renee Any Loud and Soft, &c., with Pedal Part indicated. Price 18% 
each Book. All written on Two Stav es. Over 160 Editions issued. 


London: Weekes & Co., 14, 
Chicago, U.S.A. : Clayton F. SummyCo., 
Canada: ANG Lo-C ANADIAN M.P.A, @ td.), 144, Victoria Street, 


Hanover Street, 
62-66, E. Van Buren Suree. 
Toroste 


—_* 


~EDWYN A. CLARE'S 
VERY POPULAR HARVES T ANTHEN 


*Tuou Crownest THE YEAR .. 2ist 1000 
*Sinc unto Gop with THANKSGIVING 22nd 100 ¢ 
*How Great 1s His Goopness ; 21st 1000 
*Tue Fruir or Tuy Works rath sone ¢ 
*He Gives us Fruitrut SEASONS roth 1008 ¢ 
*Tue Eves or att Wait upon THEE 6oth 100 » 


W. G, 


Regent Street, © ' 





Praise Hi 
Rejoice i in 





Sung at a Festival by 1,500 voices at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Fear not, O Lanp “ . a“ -- «ga 








*Sinc Praises To His Name oth — ’ 
O Lorp, HOW MANIFOLD ARE THY Works gt sail a 
Praise THE Lorp, O JERUSALEM qist 






at Choral Festivals, Wem and Downpatrick Cathedral 
23rd 1000 


tival 


Sung 

FavouriTE MAGNIFICAT AND Nunc Dimittis 1x D 

Full of flowing melody and effect. Sung ata Choir Fes 
Those marked * are also issued in Tonic Sol-fa. 







, ¥ 
London: Novetto anp Company, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, 
New York: 





Sole Agents for the USA 





Tue H. W. Gray Co., 


124 Grant ¢ 
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ANTHEMS 


FOR 


TRINITYTIDE. 





COMPLETE LIST. 


*Almighty and everlasting God . 


Gibbons 


Angel spirits ever blessed (Hymn to the T rinity, No. 3) 


Ascribe unto the Lord 

Behold, God is great ‘ 

Bel oved, if God so loved us 
Beloved, let us love one another 
*Be ye all of one mind 
*Blessed angel spirits (Hymn to the 
*Blessed is the man 

lessing and glory 

*Blessing, glory 

Come, ye children. . 

*God came from Teman 

*God so loved the world 

Grant,O Lord... - 

*Hail, gladdening Light .. 

*Hail, gladdening Light . 

He in tears that soweth (s. S.A. ), in 
*He in tears that soweth (s.s.a. ni in 
*Holy, holy, holy .. 

Holy, Lord God Almighty 

*How goodly are Thy tents 

*How lovely are Thy dwellings .. 


*Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed angel spirits s).. 


>. Tchaikovsky 
S. S. Wesley 

E. W. Naylor 

J. Barnby 
Gerard F. Cobb 

. Arthur E. Godfrey 


Trinity) . P. Tchaikovsky 
John Goss 

Boyce 

3ach 

Josiah Booth 

C. Steggall 

- Matthew Kingston 

Mozart 

J. T. Field 

G. C. Martin 

Key of A F. Hiller 
Key of A flat F. Hiller 
on Crotch 
Thomas Bateson 

ey 

Spobr 


P. Tch albevehy 


*Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever b lessed) 


lam Alpha and Omega .. 
*l am Alpha and Omega .. 
lam Alpha and ae - 

I beheld, and lo ! 

I know that the Lord is great 
I saw the Lord 

1 will magnify os ; 

I will sing of Thy power 

*I will sing of Thy power 

I will sing unto the Lord 

*In humble faith on 
*In Jewry is God known .. 
In sweet consent . . 

In the fear of the Lord 

Let the peace of God 

*Light of the world 

“Lord of all power and mig ght 


Lord of all power and might (Men i's V ices) «. 


Lord, we pray Thee 
*Lord, we pray Thee 
0 Father lest ° 
oe yful Light 
rd, my trust . 
0 taste and see 
*O taste and see 
Owasteandsee .. 
O where shall wisdom be found ? 
Ponder my words, O Lord 
"Praise His awful Name .. 
Rejoice in the Lord . 
"See what love hath the Father 
Sing to the Lord .. 
tand up and bless 
Teach me Thy way 
The Lord hath been mindful 
e i is my Shepherd 
is my Shepherd 
The Lord will contre Zion : 
Thou: shalt shew me the path of life 
We give Thee thanks 
Ve have heard with our ears 
Vhatsoever is born of ( x0d 
© can comprehend Thee 


. Tchaikovsky 

Ch. Gounod 

J. Stainer 

Ss Varley Roberts 
Blow 

F. Ouseley 

J. Stainer 

J. Shaw 

Greene 

A. Sullivan 

H. Wareing 

oe G. Garrett 
. J. Clarke-Whitfeld 
<e H. Thorne 
oo Je Varley Roberts 
. J. Stainer 
E. Elgar 

William Mason 

J. Barnby 

H. A. Chambers 

ee oe Varley Roberts 
, J. Barnby 
B. Tours 

King Hall 

John Goss 

A. Sullivan 

A. H. Mann 

Boyce 

Arnold D. Culley 
Spohr 

G. C. Martin 
Mendelssohn 
Mendelssohn 
John Goss 
H. Gladstone 
S. S. Wesley 
G. A. Macfarren 
J. Shaw 

H. Hiles 

Alan Gray 

G, A. Macfarren 
H. Aldrich 

H. Oakeley 
Mozart 


W. 





THE “LUTE” SERIES 


Iga Almighty God, Who hast prom 
124 Grant to us, Lord 

" Let Thy merciful ears 

2 OGod, Who hast prepared 

% Teach me Thy way . ee 
'4¢ We humbly beseech Thee os 


p tox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrep. 


H. Elliot Button 
H. Elliot Button 
A. R. Gaul 

A. R. Gaul 
Frank L. Moir 
H. Elliot Button 


ised 


‘A - rt, Cod 
athems marked thus (*) may be had in Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. to 2d. each. 





1d. 
1d, 
14d. 
2d. 
3d. 


1d. 
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CANTIONES SACRAE 


DOM 


ee 


PP PPS PSe se yy 
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w 
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ee) 
Yi DY! DOH mY 


MUSICAL SETTINGS OF THE 


LITURGY 


EDITE 


ROMAN 


D BY 


Wonk of the Order of St. Benedict. 
ADEsTE Fipe.es. The « omplete Text (8 verses) with a 
Prelude by Dr. F. E. Gladstone, and varied Accompani- 


ments by H. B. Collins, Dom Samuel G. Ould, Sir 
Walter Parratt, Sir C. Hubert H. Parry, Dr. C. W. 
Pearce, William Sewell, Dr. A. E. Tozer, and S, P. 
Waddington ‘ win as 
ADORAMUS TE, CHRISTE ee Mozart 
AporeEmus (for — erred F. E. Gladstone 
ADOREMUS (Motet) .. C. W. Pearce 
ALMA REDEMPTORIS MATER ° W. Sewell 


Sweelinck 
S. G. Ould 
-. J. Brahms 
Edward Elgar 
Robert Parsons 


Verdonck 


ANGELUS AD PASTORES 
ANGELUS AD VIRGINEM 
Ave Maria, Op. 12, S.S.A.A. 
Ave Maria ee ° 
Ave Maria 
Ave Maria .. oe 
Ave Maris STELLA .. " Edws ard Elgar 
Ave Maris STELLA .. ee S. P. Waddington 
Ave Recina C@LoruM Pye os ea S. Ould 
Ave Recina C@&LoruM “oe — 
Ave Vervum (Sol-fa, 1d.) Edward Elg 
Ave VERUM .. Healey Willan 
BENEDICTA ET VENERABILIS: F. E. Gladstone 
BENEDICTION SERVICE (Unison) 
SERVICE (Unison) .. 


RR. Terry 





BENEDICTION SERVICE (Unison) .. John E. West 
BENEDICTION SERVICE (Unison) Alfred Hollins 
BENEDICTION SERVICE (Four-part) Agnes Zimmermann 

3ONE PASTOR .. ae ° M islava 
Curistus Factus Est - we ee Felice Anerio 
CompLinE Hymn - - ee S. Ould 
Cor Jesu, SALUs IN TE SPERANTIUM (Motet) . “W. Sc hulthes 
Crux Fipetis (Motet) .. S. P. Waddington 


F. E. 


Gladstone 
W. Sewell 


Deus MISEREATUR 
Dextera Domini 





Domine Satvum Fac inG.. . Ch. Gounod 
Domine SALvuM Fac ° ). Silas 
Domine SALvuM Fac .. A. E. Tozer 
Domine Jesu CurisTe bel L. Gabert 
EX QUO OMNIA ve ee oe ° .. W. Sewell 
Hc Dies os ae - ih - F. E. Gladstone 
Hopie Sanctus BENeED! TUS es os .. Peter Philips 
INTENDE Voci OrATIONIS ME... Edward Elgar 
Lavupa S1on “R. O Y. Cahahorra 
Litany or Loretro, THE F. E. Gladstone 
Litany oF Loretro, THE . ee S. G. Ould 
Litany OF Loretro, THE (Eig hefold) .. &.G. Ould 
MAGNIFICATinA .. ..  F. E. Gladstone 
MaGniricat in E flat : William Sewell 
Maaniricat in B flat E. Sil: 
Macniricat in D 


i“ tas 
F. 'E. Gladstone 
F. E. Gladstone 
rmonized by V. Novello) 

. Palestrina 
S. Webbe 


MISERERE in F : 
MISERERE in F sharp 1 minor 
MiseErERE (Gregorian Chant) 
O Docror OpTimeE a 

O Rex GLori® (Edited by J. Va 
O Sacrum Convivium ‘ ee ‘ . Sweelinck 
O SavuTaris Hostia - F. E. Gladstone 
O Vos OmMNgEs Qu! ae PER VIAM Sebastian Duron 
O Vos Ones Qui TRANSITIS PER Viam_ T. L.. de La Vittoria 


(Ha 


»y Roberts) 


Panis ANGELICUS (Italian, , 18th Century ?) Edited by S. Ould 
RECORDARE .. wa _ és . ..  W. Sewell 
ReGina Cae A. Hollins 
Recina Ceeu.. - - és W. Sewell 
RESPONSES AT MAss AND OFFICE. Ha arm nized E. S. Ould 
SALVATOR MuNp .. et +s “ - J. Blow 
Save, Reoina in E R. L. de Pearsall 
Save, REGINA oe Schubert 
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YE SHALL 
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OLIVER KING. 
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1 WILL 


COMPOSED BY 
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E. C. BAIRSTOW. 
Price Threepe 
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SING A SONG OF 
CUTHBERT HARRIS. 
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THE ETERNAL GOD 


JOHN E. WEST. 


0 BE JOYFUL 
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GOOD D) THING 
—— 
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THOMAS ADAMS. 
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ANTHEMS 
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GREATLY REJOICE 


PRAISE 


SHOWER 


GO OUT WITH JOY 
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NOVELLO’S 
Sunday School Anniversary Musi 


ANTHEMS 








| Thine for ever , - - Baer Bore 
| I love to hear the stor Mytes B. Fost 
ord, ) Thy children guide and kee : .. J. H. Mavwom 
| Hos: 4 We sing Joun E, Wes 
Price Threepence e 
| I Sol-fa, price r}d. eac 
HYMNS AND TUNES. 
No. Set I. 
Come, children, on and forw ard Georce C. Marm 


| For the freshness of the mornit 
| 3+ I love to hear the story 
4. Come, O come! in pious lays 


Lady Evan-Sum 
FReperic Cu 
& Stamm 


| 5. Thine for ever ! God of Love ~ re —. Harvey 
6. Jesu, Whom Thy children love .. we H. Poe Burros 
7. Sweetly o'er the meadows fair - «. FLA, a. 
8. Would you gain the best in life .. ee C. J. Ma 
qo. On our w ay re joicing a W, Al TER B. ” Gruen 
|} 10. Now the daylight goes away . Anos 
Set II. 


-. J. Stam 
AL BERTO RANDEGGE 
ALFRED Morrat 


1. Again the morn of gladness 
2. The Angels’ Song 


Forward, C hristia an c hildren 


4. The Golden Shore . J. Stamm 
5. Saviour, blesstd Saviour Jou E. West 
6. Enter with thanksgiving wih F. H. Cowss 
7. Man shall not live by bread alone J. VARLEY Ropeass 
| 8 Stars, that on your wondrous way J. Stamm 


- JosEPx Barnat 
Frances R. Haverca 


The day is past and over 
10. God will take care of you .. 


Set III. 
1. We march, we march, to victory .. .. Josepn Banya 
Hark ! hark! the organ loudly peals Georce J. + 


O what can little hz ands do? - ef H E 
While the sun is shining 
I love to hear the story 


Luror Burn 





H. & Gauturt 
A, SvuLuvas 
A. S. Coors 
F, Westiast 


Lord, 

. In our work and in 
9. The Beautiful Land 
10. Gentle Jesus, meek and mild 


Thy children guide and keep 


ou r play 





Both Notations, price Fourpence per Set. 
| Words only, 5s. per 100. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO'S HARVEST ANTHEMS (omer te List). 


Sit *Achieved is the glorious work .. Haydn 14d. O sing unto the Lord oa : A. C, Cruickshank 4d. 
All Thy works praise Thee . B arnby and J. Kent, each 4d. *O taste and see .. as ws oa ‘ J. Goss 3d. 
All Thy works praise Thee TT. Adams and E. H. Thorne, each 3d. *O taste and see... ra + A. S. Sullivan 14d. 
+All Thy works shall praise Thee 7 7 George H. Ely 4d. *O that men would praise the Lc ord .. on Hugh Blair 3d. 
*And God said on ae eb Cuthbert Harris 1}d. | *O that men would praise the Lord .. -- John B. McEwen 3d. 
*And the L ord said T. W. Ste x mson 3d. *O that men would praisethe Lord .. .. W. Wolstenholme 3d. 
*Angel voices, ever singing ‘a “ E. V. Hall 3d. Our God is Lord of the harvest - -- Emma Mundella 3d. 
™ As the earth bringeth forth her ‘bud oN , o" Herbert Brewer 4d. *O worship the King ; on oa E. V. Hall 4d. 
STE *Be glad and rejoice Myles B. Foster and Bruce Steane, each 3d. | *Praise, my soul, the King of heaven .. -” E. V. Hall 3d. 
*Behold, I have given you every herb .. em Sy. Ss arris 3d. *Praise, O praise our God and King .. = E. V. Hall 14d. 
esr *Bless the Lord thy God =e Varle y Roberts 3d. Praise, O praise our God and King .. ad B. Luard-Selby 3d. 
Bless thou the Lord ee : Oliver King 3d. | *Praise our God, ye a ve oe ee E. V. Hall id. 
Blessed - the Name of God (Two -part) - . A. Macfarren 3d. *Pr raise the Lord .. we nee .. George J. Elvey 4d. 
*Blessed be the Name of the Lord - oe -- H. Gadsby 14d. Praisethe Lord .. ee _ se ja Benedict 8d. 
*Blessed be Thou, Lord God , J. Kent 4d. *Praise the Lord, O Jerus sale: Me a - : H. Bliss 3d. 
*Break forth into joy ie . Oliver King 1}d.| Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. *E. V. Hall and W. Mis ayes, ea. 4d. 
*Come, ye thankful people, come * are "Bruce Steane 3d *Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. ‘a és J. H. Maunder 3d. 
Eternal source of every joy ‘ j F. — 2d. | *Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem .. “ 1 J. Scott > 
*Father of mercies, God of love John E. Westand E, V. Hall, ea. 3d. | *Praise the Lord, Omysoul .. - es H. Lahee 14d, 
*Fear not, O land, be glad and rejoice. . an xoss 3d. Praise the Lord, O my soul at al i J. W. Elliott 3d. 
*Fear not, O land’ . ee ES loyd 14d. *Praise to God, immortal praise on ee John E. West 3d. 
Fear not, O land .. W: arwick Jordan 3d. *Praise waiteth for Thee, O God - - Myles B. Foster tc 
*Give ear, O ye heavens .. W. G. Alcock 3d. *Praise ye the Lord for His goodness .. én G, Garrett 14d, 
"God be merciful untous.. —.. _ es John E. West 14d.) *Praised be the Lord ee ae ee ° C. Steggall 3d. 
*God said, Behold, I have given you every herb G. A. Macfarren 4d. Praised be the Lord daily oe oe , T. Ebdon 14d. 
*Great and mz arvellous are ‘I hy works .. ee J. F. Bridge 4d. | *Praised be the Lord daily ee ° : . Harford Lloyd 3d. 
*Great is our = os “ Myles B. Foster 4d *Rejoice in the Lord is me cs pe B. Tours 14d. 
*Great is the Lord . sruce Ste: ane and E. A. Sydenham, each 3d. Rejoice, O ye righteous .. - — - J. Rheinberger 3d. 
*Great is the Lord . ee Arthur W. Marchant 3d. *Sing asong of praise... i - .. Cuthbert Harris 14d. 
Hearken unto Me, ye holy children .. ee -. W.H. Bell 3d. | *Sing praises to God 6s -. H.W. Wareing 14d. 
*Hearken unto this we H. Elliot Button 14d.) *Sing to the Lord with thanksgiving . J. Barnby 4d. 
He in tears that soweth .. F Hiller 14d. *Sing unto the Lord E. A. Syd lenh: um and C. Harris, each 3d. 
*He sendeth the springs into the valle ys Her bert W. Wareing 4d *Sing we merrily .. F. A. W. Docker and E. V. Hall, each 4d. 
PAINE *Honour the L ord with thy substance .. -- J.Stainer 4d * The earth i is the Lord’s .. E es Ta Alfred Hollins 14d. 
,EGGE *How excellent is T My loving-kind ne Ss os . H.C owen 6d. The earth is the Lord's .. J. Hopkins and T. T. Trimnell, each 4d. 
OFPat ‘ looked, and — awhitecloud .. “ He iley a a 3d. , ~ Eternal rp m= ; ‘ . John i — “4 
PAINE *I will alway give thanks... oe ee .. J. Baptiste Calkin 14d.) *The eyes of all wait on Thee os .. George vey 3d. 
War *I will cause the shower .. E. W. Naylor 3d. | *The eyes of all wait upon Thee Thos. Adams & *M. B. Foster ea. 3d. 
Cows q = fed — ss Cc. fe ve “ " 3 ~ eyes of all wait upon : hee re Pes A. es > i 
enn *I will feed my floc *. Bridge 14d ve eyes of all wait upon Thee os O. Gibbons 4d. 
— I will give thanks unto T ‘hee E. J. Hopkins 6d. The fostering earth, the genial showers . J. L. Hopkins 3d. 
3 ARNBI . a thanks unto Thee - ~~ re jarnby 4d. * 2 - glory of L Jay onl ra ——_. Herbert H. , \ ee 3d. 
ERG will give you rain in due season - " areing 4d. *The harvest-tide thanks, giving (V yrds, 1/6 per 100) J. Barnby 14d. 
i I will greatly rejoice és ; bs C. Bairstow 3d. The Harvest truly is great . W. W. Pearson ed. 
I will greatly rejoice in the L ord W. . Cruickshank 4d. | *The joy of the Lord is your strength Hugh Blair 14d. 
I will magnify Thee . BC alkin and ‘Oliver King, each 4d The Lord hath been mindful of us E.T. Chipp as id *S.S.Wesley,ea. 3d. 
I will magnify Thee *J. Goss, ,J Shaw, and *A.W. Marchant,ea. 3d. | *The Lord hath done great things H. Smart 4d. 
"I will open rivers in high places ee es Edgar Pettman 3d *The Lord is loving untoevery man *G. Garrett and A. W. Batson,ea. 3d. 
I will sing a new song : ° P. Armes 8d *The Lord is my strength and my shield os Josiah Booth 3d. 
*In the day shalt thou mz ake Herbert W. W areing 3d. The Parable of the Hz — a oe Frank J. Sawyer 4d. 
*Is it not wheat harvest to-da ay? i Thomas Adams 3d. | *The vineyard of the Lord Herbert W. W areing 3d. 
*It is a good ~ peabe to give thanks ne = Thomas Adams 14d. | *The we oods and every sweet- smelling tree in John E. West 14d. 
fez in a Thee, 0 as os Bruce Steane 3d.  *There shall be an heap of corn .. ‘“ os — — 3d. 
t the people prai aise Thee, Gow ig os . A. R. Gaul 14d. *There shall be an heap of corn .. a ue erris Tozer 3d. 
*Let us now fearthe Lord ourGod_ .. : John E. West 14d Thou art worthy, O Reed . F.E. Gladstone 3d. 
Lo! summer comes again eo . Stainer 6d. *Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness. ; Josiah Booth 14d. 
—_ on eye 5 ° "Charles Macphe rson 3d. | *Thou, O God, art praised in Sion .. -. Cuthl ~_ Harris 14d. 
,Look upon the rainbow ; Thomas Adams 3d *Thou, O God, art praised in Zion oe ad Hall 3d. 
Lord of the harvest Barnby 4d *Thou, O God, art oied in Zion $e ae B. Luz a Selby 4d. 
= nang oe golder 1 grain (Harvest Hy mn) F. Tozer 2d. | *Thou, O God, art praised in Zion 7 .. W. Wolstenholme 4d. 
an goeth fort . . Arthur Carnall 3d. Thou shalt keep the feast of harvest .. F. H. Cowen 4d. 
“My on om i praise es oe “John E. West 4d. Thou visitest the earth tg Bz paome and J. "Be — Calkin, ea. 4d. 
— ou! raise the Lord ~ God .. - J. S. Bach 3d. *Thou visitest the earth . , H. Callcott ed. 
“Ole pria 7 God = “John E. West 3d.  *Thou visitest the earth .. es ee oe ‘i. W. Elliott 3d. 
*O be joyful in the L - - A. R. Gaul 14d.) *Thou visitest the earth ae oe od M. Greene tS: 
3 Joytal in the Lord a E. Prout 3d. | *Thrust in thy sickle and red eap - $e -- Thomas Adams 14d. 
C come, let us sing to the Lord a B. Tours 14d To Thee, O Lord .. a ae .. C, Lee Williams 3d. 
BS. *O give thanks - ‘ E. V. Hall and BR ruce  Steane, each 3d. *Unto Thee, O God ‘ = .. W. Wolstenholme “{¢: 
Ogive thanks . . - Tucker 1}d.| *Unto Thee, O God, do we > give thanks - John E. West 14d. 
on. 10 give thanks as E. A. pds mt 3d. | *Unto Thee, O Lord, do we give thanks - Bruce Steane 3d. 
0 God, my soul thirsteth ° F. R. Greenish 3d. | *Whate'er the blossomed Spring an on aydn 3d, 
B+ en who islike unto Thee .. Myles B. Foster 1}d.  *While the earth remaineth - +s Alfred R. Gaul 4d. 
ou great is T hy goodness a os aa Adams 14d. While the earth remaineth F. J. Sawyer and C. S. Heap, ea. 4d. 
0 ow plentiful is Thy goodness ie oe . M. Pattison 3d. | *W hile the earth remaineth > RP. Tours 14d. 
oe od manifold are Thy works es ii garnby 14d.) *While the earth remaineth BB. Steane and H. W. Wareing, ea. 3d. 
‘. Olovely ow manifold are aad works A. facfarren 14d. WV hile the earth remaineth T.W. Stephenson & C. L.W illiams, ea. 3d. 
F 0 peace .. F. Handel 4d. Ye shall dwell in the land (Trio, s.s.a.) J. Stainer 14d. 
od pee S 3od in His holiness . Hug th Blair and I. Ww eldon, ea. 14d.) *Ye shall dwell in the land (s.a.T.B.) .. = J. Stainer 14d. 
od praise God in His holiness T. T. Trimnell 4d. | *Ye shall go out with joy ‘ ee + J. Barnby 4d. 
1p praise ye theLord .. Mozart 14d.| *Ye shall go out with joy Oliver King 3d. 
Peartenn of 7 Mss + oi on i Goss 6d Your thankful songs upraise (Jut iilee C antata) C. M. von Weber 3d. 
. the peace of Jerusalem... . -. B. Rogers 1d. 
I. ‘6 = pee 
) THE “L UTE SE RIES OF HARVEST ANTHEMS 
‘ ' 3 Behold, I have given you. H. . lliot Button 3d 104 O sing unto the Lord Turle Lee 3d. 
Le a Be inGod .. C. Bridge 3d. 223 Osing unto the Lord with thanksg iving F. R. Rickman 3d. 
sr Bri Strong, all ye people A. W. Ketélbey 3d “44 O worship the Lord es - P Michael Watson 3d. 
*. wing unto the Lord . Ferris Tozer 3d. *go Praisethe Lord .. on oe es F. C. Maker 3d. 
. Het good gift . A. W. Ketélbey 3d. 127 Praisethe Lord _.. - :. Wm. Smallwood 3d. 
- né -apeonly is our God John Francis Barnett 3d. *20 Praise the Lord, O my soul oe os Michael Watson 3d. 
ows ms erate O land ‘ F.C. Maker 3d. 103 Praise the Lord, O my soul ee ¥m. Smallwood 3d. 
6 Great . _ Lord Arthur Page 3d. | *141 Sing, O ye Heav'ns ") W. A. C. Cruickshank 3d. 
ns Hary - Hy Lord F.N. Léhr 3d. | *78 Sing unto the Lord of Harvest .. : J. Barnby 3d. 
‘h If “ee ymn : . _ _ Turle Lee 3d. | *1o7 Sing unto God oe ee oe F. Bevan 3d. 
aie uo ha walk in My statutes. ‘ an F. R. Rickman 3d. 174 Sing we my | unto God i Cuthbert Harris 3d. 
; 1% Soweth, another reapeth .. ee _ F.C. Maker 3d 162 Sing ye to the Lord ee Arthur W. Marchant 3d. 
T ant 164 Praise God ea is mE Cuthbert Harris 3d. 151 The earth is full of the goodness F.C. Maker 3d. 
Toast 13 Olmee the Lord .. Alfred Redhead 3d. 56 Thou crownest the year .. ws - _ F.C. Maker 3d. 
ig g unto God Arthur Page 3d. 32 Unto Thee, O God ‘ “ .. Michael Watson 3d. 
sing unto the Lord Ferris Tozer 3d 212 While the earth remaineth ae ie F. N. Baxter 3d. 








* Also published in Tonic Sol-@ 
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Te Deum in E. For Four Voices 
Benedictus and Jubilate in E 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in E 
Cantate and Deus in I 


ANTHE MS. 
Blessed be Thou. Octavo . 
: Tonic Sol-fa 


ap your hands 


} 
i 


Oc 
Harvest Hymn—Sing to the Lord 
I was glad. Four Voices 

99 Tonic Sol-fa 


ORGAN. 


a 
S 


Two Short Pieces—Larghetto and Past 


Andante in D flat major 
Largo in E flat 





‘ 


Musical News, Septem! er 4 and 25, 1891. 


Sing to the Lord of Harvest 
While the earth remaineth 
{ Blessed be the name of the I 


SERVICES. 
Service in G 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum .. ° 
Benedicite, omnia Opera 
Benedictus 
Jubilate ' 
Office for the Holy Communior 
Pater Noster from the above 
Amen ditto . 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
Service in Cuant Form (No. 1) 


Or, separately :— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie 
Office for the Holy Communion 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
Te Deum in B flat 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C C (part! y Unis 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D 
ORGAN. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) 


Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) 


London: Novet_o anp ComMPaAN 


CoMMUN TION SERVICE in F. 
By J BIRKBECK. 

Easy neful. 

I lon: Noveui AnD ( MPA? 


WILL LAY ME DOWN IN 





London: Novetto & Company, 
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Communion Service in E. Four Voices 


Harvest 
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rale 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


CHURCH CANTATA, 


Two Short Sketches—Adagio in F sharp major and) 


Introduction, Air with Variations, and Fugue Finale 
g 


s.D. CANTAB. 


Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
the Church Service.”"—Musical Standard, June 6, 1891. 
** Good, effective, easy, and dignified."—Mwsical Times, April 1, 1891. 


**Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority « 
choirs and congregations. ‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use. 


Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


| J. H. MAUNDER 


Staff Tonic 
Notation. Sol-fa. 
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d. od. 
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- 3d. 14d. 
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Alfred H 
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Thanksgiving a I 
Fantasia on Barnby’s Anthem ‘ 


Lor 


Price One Shilling. 
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O Lord, how manifold 


Comrany, Limited. 
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ORG. AN 


Bz \SIL H. \RWOOD, 
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4. 


DiTHYRAMI 

IMUNION IN F MAJOR 
INTERLUDE 1N D Ma 
P.®AN es od o 
SHort PostLuDE FOR ASCENSIONT I 
REQUIEM “TERNAM 
ANDANTE TRANQUILLO IN E FLAT 
Capriccio 
Two SKETCHES 
Concerto 1x D MA 
THREE CATHEDRAL PRE! $ 
Sonata No, 2, IN F SHARP MINOR 


Lor 


idon : NoVELLO AN 


COMPOSITIONS 





p Company, Limite 





POPULAR RECIT AL WORKS FOR ORG A\ 


The Recent R 


Shows how mechanism and tone-production have compl c 
Freely illustrated. Portes 1its and Biog graphi es of principal ive 
Specifications of notable organs in England and the U.S.A., mnciu® 
the Hope-Jones unit « “wt 1s and new Liverpool Catheer 
New York, U.S. The Charles Francis Press. 
London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
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k rirst Sonata 


). — Fantaisie 


).—Marche Triomphale 
Serenade Angelique 
Réverie (Borowski) 
Berceuse (Borowski). . 
Chanson de Mai (Borowski) 
Réverie (Ten Have) 
Tu.—Sonata.. es 
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NOW ISSUED AS A NET BOOK. 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER 
THE PSALMS OF DAVID 
TOGETHER WITH THE CANTICLES AND PROPER PSALMS. 


EDITED AND POINTED FOR CHANTING BY 


COSMO GORDON LANG, D.D. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, D.Litt. 








lande (ARCHBISHOP OF YORK). (Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s). 
CHARLES H. LLOYD, M.A., Mus.D. GEORGE C. MARTIN, Mus.D. 
(Precentor of Eton). (Organist of St. Paul’s). 
WORDS ONLY. ~~ 
We No. sr. With Superimposed notes. Demy 8vo 2 6 4 6 
No, 6x. With Prosody signs. Imperial 32mo ro 20 
No, 62, With Prosody signs. Demy 8vo (large type) 2 6 4 ¢ 
No.7. With Varied type. Imperial 32mo ° Io 2 
No, 72. With Varied type. Demy 8vo (large type) . os os 2 6 4 
— NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER CHANTS. — of See 
Ss No, 8:1, For Cathedral use, ‘‘ The St. Paul's Cathedral Chant Book,” Revised Edition. F'cap 4to r 6 2 0 3 0 
No, 81a. Ditto ditto Post 4to 2 6 3 0 4 6 
No, 82. For Parish Church use, no Treble recita ation note higher than D, F'cap 4to 1 6 20 3 0 
No, 82a. Jitto ditto Post 4to 2 6 3 0 4 6 
No, 83. For Village Church use, no Treble recitation note higher thanC, F'cap 4to 1 6 2 0 3 0 
No, 834. Ditto ditto Post 4to_ os . 2 6 3 0 4 6 
PSALTER AND CHANTS - COMBINE D. 
No, 53. With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 81. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 54. With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 55. With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No, 63. With Prosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 81. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No, 64. With Prosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 65, ba Prosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 73. With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 81. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 74. With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 75. With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
The “‘ New Cathedral Psalter,” though founded on the old Cathedral Psalter, i isa distinct beck, and the two 
books cannot be used together. The old Cathedral Psalter is still in circulation in all its editions, with the 
exception of No. 1, formerly published at gd. 
LONDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
CA voIV ISSUED . S$ A NET BOOK. 
(; \ 
yi.) 


|THE CATHEDRAL PSALTER 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 





: THE PSALTE R ONLY. e & 
4 No. Imperial 32mo, with P: per Psalm ee cloth 1 
% No. 0, ditto a = rol a: .. red basil an d red edges 
. ditto on - oe ‘ roan and gilt edges 2 6 
a 2A. ol Edition .. . oe me os és ss cloth 2 0 
x > », large type, with Pr yper Psalms % ‘ os - 2 6 
0, 3A. ditto, ditto od a , . red basil and red edges 4 6 
No Pr per Psalms, 32mo_ i... _ - oe paper cover 0 
No. 5, Canticles, 2mo ; ni ea wa ~ : a» 
N ' 6& Ditto, 8vo whi Se . aera 
} No. 16. Imperial 32mo (Bible version) ; cloth 1 0° 
; CHANTS ONLY. 
X . Post 4to : : we ‘ paper comer 2 9 
2 X 8a. Ditto . 7 red basil and ved edges 4 6 
x. 9 Ditto .. aa ‘ E a fi cloth 
dhe F'cap. 4to k .. aa : . paper cover 1% 
Ke 104. F’cap, gto ed basil and red ¢ dees 3 
fey Dicto es od cloth 1 € 
x, l-fa Edition .. os - paper cover 1 
n y THA, Ditto : . ca se ‘ ‘ red basil and red edges 3 
_— “814. Ditto a a : ait ™ cloth 1 6 

















\din ee. THE PSALTER AND CHANTS COMBINED. el 

as x, 7 Psalter and C antic les, with Chants, gto .. os ° cloth > 
x Ditto dit ditto o : : red basil and red edges 7 € 
, , > , é 
0. i on Ditt nticles, with , chants, de my Bvo on o* aah ° cloth $ 

iLO, d itto, Ente ave ed basil and red edg 4 

— ' No, 12 Ditto, ditto, ditto American Edition - cloth 1$ 
"12, Canticles, with Chants, 4to - ae = ° oe ee - 
- Ditto, ditto, 1st set, demy 8vo : a>. 
" Ditto, ditto, znd set, demy 8vo ee : . oe se 4 
Ditto, ditto, 3rd _ set, demy 8vo $ 





COMPANY, LIMITED. 





NOVELLO 





LONDON : AND 
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Demy Svo, 390 pp. with an Introduction (6 pp.), Tables of the Meditations and Endings, and 
the Tones of the Psalms. Cloth, gilt lettered on back, price 4s. Od. net. 


lVords only, Cloth, Is. 6a. net. 


The Accompanying Harmonies, prepared by W. G. A. SHEBBEARE. 


A MANUAL OF PLAINSONG 


THE CANTICLES NOTED 
THE PSALTER NOTED 


To GREGORIAN TONES 
TOGETHER WITH THE LITANY AND RESPONSES 
A NEW EDITION 


PREPARED BY 


H. B. BRIGGS ayn W. H. FRERE 


JOHN STAINER 


(Late President of the Plainsong and Mediaeval Mustc Soctety). 


EXTRACT FROM INTRODUCTION. 


The forms of the tones used at Salisbury have been adopted in this revision of the Psalter, and the pointy 

- : . see | Thy 

is based on the principles followed in the palmy days of Plainsong, and preserved in the early manuscripts. /% 
rationale of this system is explained in the recent works of the Benedictines of Solesmes. 


PREFACE. 


Tue first edition of Zhe Psalter Noted was published in 1849 under the supervision of the late Rev. T! 
Helmore, and secured for the Gregorian Tones a general recognition of their appropriateness for Divine worst} 
Subsequently Mr. Helmore’s scheme was enlarged by the issue of Zhe Canticles Noted, of A Brief Directory, ww 
three Appendixes to the Psalter; and the whole collection was issued in one volume under the title of 4 Manua 
Plainsong. The Manual had also two companion books, one of Words only, containing Zhe Canticles and Px 
Accented, the other a collection of Accompanying Harmonies. Thus complete provision was made for the muse 
performance of the regular services of the Prayer Book. Practical objections, however, to the monotony 0! 
recitation of several Psalms to one Tone without the relief of Antiphons, added to certain difficulties 10 
pointing, led to the issue of other Psalters which have competed with Zhe Psalter Noted, but without obtain 
any of them, a marked supremacy; and nothing has been issued which covers the whole field so completely * 
Mr. Helmore’s A/anzal. 

Study of the art of Plainsong during the last half century has, however, undergone something like a revolution 
on every branch of the question new light has been thrown, and not least upon the principles of pointing. * 
consequence of repeated demands for a new edition of the J/anua/, the work of revision was entrusted to te’ 
Sir John Stainer. He readily undertook the task, and called into collaboration Mr. H. B. Briggs and the Ke 
W. H. Frere, with the result that before his death he had passed for the press the greater part of the revised ‘es 
prepared by them for the new edition. He had also devoted much time to the consideration, with Mr. Shebbeat 
of the Organ Accompaniments, so that the complete work may be considered as his last contribution to the music 
the English Churct 








n. 


pence 


The ./anua/l thus appears in a New Edition, revised in accordance with modern standards of taste and scie® 
it does not cover quite so large a field as formerly, for it contains no music for the Holy Communion ; but tt has © 
same counterparts as before in the shape of Zhe Canticles and Psalter Accented, and 7he Accompanying Harm 
prepared by Mr. Shebbeare, which include accompaniments for the Responses, 7e Dewm and Litany, as well as 


the Tones. 
\ 





The Canticles noted to Gregorian Tones, together with the Litany and Responses from the above, V+ 












Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiITEeD. 






FOR DIVINE SERVICE , 





WI 





and 
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NOW ISSUED AS A NET BOOK. 


ADDITIONAL HYMNS 
WITH TUNES 
HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN 
OR ANY OTHER CHURCH HYMNAL. 





272 pages, Imperial 16mo. Cloth Boards, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Hymns only, Imperia] 32mo, Cloth Boards, One Shilling. 


Hymns only, medium 32mo, diamond type, cloth, 4d. ; paper, 3d. 


Complete edition, bound with HyMNs ANCIENT AND MODERN (Quarto), 6s. 6d. net. 





\s its name implies, this book is designed for use with, and xot nx lace of, other Church Hymnals. 


For this reason the Hymns are numbered from S801, so that the numbers may not interfere with the use of any other hymn book, no other 
h hymn book having as many as even seven hundred hymns. Each hymn has its own distinctive tune, and no hymn or tune in this work is 


found in Hymns Ancient and Modern (Old Edition), so that with the two books no duplication occurs. 

















LONDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


PROGRESSIVE STUDIES A 
FOR THE VOICE HANDBOOK OF EXAMINATIONS 


With Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
COMPOSED wy IN MUSIC 
G. HENSCHEL __cowrainins . 
(Op. 49). 600 QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS 
IN TWO PARTS. ” 
Part I. Studies in Sustained Singing. E RN EST A. DICKS, 


dare Send : — y= . _ . ‘ 
Part II. Studies in Florid Singing. FeELLow oF THe Rovat CoL_L_eGE OF ORGANISTS. 





NEW EDITION (1912). 


Each Part published for High, Medium, and Low Voi - 
The scope of this book covers the whole ground of theoretical 


examinations in music. It supplies an invaluable equipment to candi- 
dates entering for the various Local Examinations in Musical Knowledge 
held periodically throughout the country, and it will be found extremely 
useful to those who are preparing for the higher grades of Diploma and 

—-— - Degree Examinations. 
The book is therefore very comprehensive. Its range includes 
questions and answers in Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Fugue, Acoustics, Musical History, Organ Construction, and Choir 

Training. 

By no means the least valuable part of the volume is that section, 
? 2 omer ’ . = . consisting of upwards of one hundred pages, which contains reprints of 
No. 81, NovELLO’s Music PRIMERS. past euibedl n papers set by the ptm. wl Board, Trinity College, 
and the Incorporated Society of Musicians ; the Universities of Oxford, 
ie Cambridge, London, Dublin, Durham, and Edinburgh, and the Victoria 
—— University ; The Royal Academy of Music, The Royal College of Music, 
TH RE E -P AR T ST U DI E S and The Royal College of Organists. The advantage of having so many 
tee é “ as — specimens of these actual examination papers within one cover is too 


obvious to need further comment or commendation, 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence e 





London: NovE.to AND Company, Limited 
Just Published. 


FOR THE USE OF ee 
~ . . os ot _ PREFACE TO THE NINTH EDITION. 
SCHOOLS AND LADIES CHOIRS, The author desires to acknowledge his great indebtedness to the 


authorities of the London University ; the Royal Academy of Music ; 


BY 
fo > > the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal 
H U GH BLAI R, College of Music ; The Royal College of Organists ; Trinity College of 
WITH PRE : > Ee~ -. om & : Music, London ; and the Incorporated Society of ‘Musicians, for their 
i PREFACE AND DIRECTIONS FOR PRACTICE kindness in allowing him to incorporate copies of their latest Examination 
bY Papers in Parts II. and III. of his Handbook, in order that he might 
JAMES BATES. present their latest examination requirements. E. A. D. 


Price, CLotu, THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
Price Ninepe ice. " a 
THE QUESTIONS (separately), 


Prick OnE SHILLING, 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 





Reduced Price. 
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| NOVELLOS oc. \VO EDITION OF PART-SONGS. 


SELECTED LISTS OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED PART-SONGS. f 
MIXED VOICES (“iip 


z 
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Ange E. Elgar 4 H. Balfour Gardiner 
Ash G I ( F. D ) W l Song IF. H. Cowen 

Bele: c I ( AS 4 M. F. Phillips 

Betwe r.A Granville Bantock 1 
Bring a gol F. H. Cowe Eaton Faning 

Carg H. I G ts) . Cau Bantock 6d, 

Cherry riz Ww. ¢ Ross +. Rathbone 6d, 

Cor s (a J. C. Bridge) I Song c i i. a 

§Comrade f hope ( y Percy E. | er) A. Ada ; 

Cri t The ( G ille Ba ) Irish Air , oe . co, Ge 

Da f ite R (arr. by H. Ev ) Welsh Air E. L. Bainton) oe ttish Folk. Song 1d 4 f 

D ( C. Macphe ) S h Air H. Balfour Gardir 1er 

b un r ( in (ar ( B ) Irish Air - Idle 

Eve g bring h ‘ F. H. Cowen = 14d. 

Evening Star, The = S. ( ridge-Taylor 14d. Qui Vive! 

Eve g (S.A ) M. F. Phillips Re nembra ia 

Far e bay ed) César Franck 3d. | Rest comes at eve (Op. 28, No. 6) 

SF ly, ing bir ib FE. Elgar 6d. She C t fair to outward view 
§For Empire and for Ki .. Percy E. Fletcher 6d. | Sleeping | 
Forest Bride, The (O No. 7) s u . | §Snow, The : 6 on th 
Fr: y D A\(H »¢ ed) A.C. M e 4 S f Fionnuala, by G 

Gay M (Op. 67, N ) S So of love's ¢ ] 
G f ( ) I 6 Song of Proserpine 

G R. 5S ville 1 §S ul of the world (“‘St. Cecilia’s Day 

G I (H »¢ - ie ge Spirit of night (8 parts) .. 6 \ 
He r H.A.S Spr ee . = 
H c t J k. We Sp , The (Op. 12, No. 2) 

, f Ne E. Ge Sp The (Op. 28, No. 2) 





pride of May J E. West rid. Stricken hunter, The (6 parts) .. 
t t t t eb t . Sweet day we 
Fk. H. Cowen 3d. Sweet M iy Morning ‘ J. 

















ly fly the birds (Op. 59, No. 3) rid from 
S l S. ¢ ge-Tay ‘R 
t I ( B n 
C. Harr 
S I ( J E. West) \ slie : 
Percy P ies gi 
I iby (O No. 4) (ar y John E. West) , Brahms rAd. 1 is no's cr (A mpanied) 
§ Mar tr th ers, The (“* Caractact ) E. Elgar 6d. When all t he World is young .. ae ee T 
Meeting of the Wat r. by T. F. Dunhill) Irish Air 14d.) When you sit . on Indl 
M ght by . : \. C. Mackenzie ° heses fl Samm S. Coleri ‘nica 
Morning S ( I ) German f Song 3d. Whos ides for the King . R. So ille 
Morning Song M. F. Phillips 14d.| Wind of the 4 ters (Op. 59, N - : o OS n eadi 
My ie s she smilet E. German d, Winter is p The (arr. by E. inton) Scotch Folk-Song 2 fading 
My soul woul ink those es (3 5 ) A.C. M ‘ > gd. Young May Mi son, The om. b Jloyd) “s Irish Air 24 W 


Ik E M A I E VC )I ‘i E S ( THREE-P AR I = aoe abet ~~ ie, I ‘) 


where 





Annie Laurie (ar y C. Macphe ) ~ .. Scotch Air i. Maiden of the “‘ Fleur de Lys” (arranged, unaccon Pp) 
Aubade (2 parts) ee J. Ireland réd. BE. A. 
allad of Sir Hi rey Gilbert, The tent 6d. May-be . 
ea I 3d. Oh, the merry May (unaccom P. ) 
l g (4t t p-) Pixies, The * = Comiies 
" I Queen of the heavens (Op. 3 , No. (4 part ) 















lawn of Day, The (a ) l. hyme f the four birds, The A. C. > 
re iby, dre ( ) d. River King, The (Op. o1, N 3) (4 pa rts unaccomp.) S¢ ’ Of 
th and M: The d. See, see —_ it a wonderf smile (4 parts unaccomp.) Colin 
e d, » praises (Op. 37. No. 2) (4 parts) ‘ 
in ed f d. tle baby (s. io) (a parts unacomp.) .. Colin 1 
xile The (una p.) d. er Song, A (arranged) F. 
er Ete il (Op. 37, N ) (4 parts) rid. Softly fall the sh: ides of evenir 1 (arranged, w unaccomp. ) —o— 
est I The (O » Now 2)(4 ° - A. C NAV 


14d. Song of mornit A 








eat ahe oA "PL PL? heheh ohooh ohohe hel @ b--k--h--) 





€ imbers (2 parts) L. Seat ofthe Hie 
, ht, beloved (arr ) 14d. | Spring Song, \ (arranged) oe 
3d. Stars of the Summer night (2 parts) 
thd. | There is a garden in her face (2 parts) 
> at ( 3d. Three Fishers, The (4 rear act = 
Ss rad. To Blossoms 
s's V Wedding is grez at Juno's crow n (arr an iged).. 
(arr John E d. What can lambkins do a oe m * 





Ye banks and | raes (2 parts) . 





MALE VOICES 


*.T.B.B., Unaccompanied or Accompaniment ad / a 
where not otherwise indicated. 























Alex (Hum (7. ( a.) B.) \. H d. Lullaby (Op. 49, No. 4) (arr. by J ~ if 
$B: 1 ( r J sd. Mad Dog, The (Humorous) (A.T.B.B. Cc. q 
Boy, TI rous) (T. (or A.) ) 4. H. od. Marching (Op. 41, No. 4) (Humorous) , 
Dirge of Kisses, A P. E. Fletcher 3d. | Night March, The (Op. 62, No. 1) .. LAM] 
Th un Gray (1 ) A. M. Richardson 3d. Orpheus (Humorous) (A.T.B.B.) Cc. 
Early e morning (arr. »y T. F. Dunhill) (a.t. 2.8.) Folk-Song d. Pibroch of Donuil Dhu ; Gran ville Bantock 7 
Festival Song Granville Bantock 4d. Queen of my heart, The A. H. Brewer 
Glories of our blood a tate, The Granville Bantock 3d. Riders of the night, The 
He tl hath a ple t face ( zed) Hatton ad. Sailor's return The = 
erty y I ent de Rillé 4d Softly fall the shade s of evening (arranged) m . 
I fear thy kisses (a. (or T.) ) 4. H. Brewer ed. Soldier, rest A. Somervell 7, + NAVA 
I Granville Bantock 4d. Song of Freedom \ (Op. 62, No. x humann 
) I Ik-Song ad. That very wise mar + yr a he r.B. 8.) C. H. H. Parry 
i t Button) Scotch Air ad. There was an ol 5 monn (Humorous) + - A. H. Brewer , 
) ) A H. Brewer 3d. United are we (Op. 41, No. r Brahms | 
Brinley Richards 4d. §Viking Song ‘ Julius Harrison ty 
E. West) German Folk-Song 3d. Walpurga (Op. 30) ‘ : . Hegar 7 
).. Schumann ed. Ware, Wire! . os ee +. C. Lee Wiese 7 
Granville Bantock 6d. | Winter is gone, The (arr. by R. Vaugl illiams) Folk-Song * 








§ Orchestral Acx mpa iment 
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FINEST COLLECTION o* VOCAL METHODS 


PERFECTION IN SINGING CAN ONLY BE ATTAINED BY A 
GOOD METHOD. 





" What, then, is the best method to use for teaching singing ? 


To this we unhesitatingly reply 


“THE OLD ITALIAN METHOD.” 


Rossini said, ‘* Whoever sings in the Italian way sings all his life long” ; in other words, the voices of those taught 
on that method appear young and fresh even in old age. 


It gives by far the best results ; it cultivates the ‘‘ bel Canto,” that is, the production of beautiful, full, pure tone. 
ALL THE WORLDS GREATEST VOCALISTS HAVE BEEN 
TRAINED ON IT. 


Messrs. G. Ricorp1 & Co. have issued a Series of VOCAL TUTORS, SOLFEGGI, EXERCISES, Xc., selected 
“id from the works of the most celebrated Italian Teachers, and published at a very moderate price under the title of 
“RicorDI’s SPECIAL EDITION.” 

In issuing these books the chief aim of the compilers was to accustom students from the very beginning to those 
principles which would prepare them for the perfect execution of Modern Music, applying however to the Studies the 
traditions of the old school of Italian Singing. 





The books are well printed, and for general all-round beauty and excellence will be found admirable in every respect. 
Indications are given for breathing, phrasing, and expression, and the metronome time of each number is marked. 
e 3 Used at the Royal Academy of Music, the Royal College of Music, the Guildhall School of Music, and by all the 


leading Professors of Singing everywhere. 


When ordering these Vocal Works SEE THAT YOU GET THE EDITION WITH THE *‘ RED COVER.” 


THEY ARE THE BEST. THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST. 





RICORDI'S “SPECIAL” EDITION 
* | Of Vocal Tutors, Solfeggi and Exercises, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
1 LARGE QUARTO. NEWLY EDITED AND REVISED. 


























—s Net 8. a. 1 lod. Net 
rie 3% NAVA, G. Op. 9, Book I. Elementary S Mfeggi for | 16. NAVA, G. Op. 38. Complete. Fifty-one Progressive 
ck 3 Medium Voice - =f ee - 1 6@)} Melodies for Soprano or Tenor .. : (e) 
1 Op. 9, Book II. Elementary Solfeggi for |} 17. VACCAJ, N. Practical Me thod f Italian Singing .. 1t 6 () 
Medium Ay e - ‘ on - 6 (4)| 18 NAVA, G. Practical Method of Vocalisation for Bass 
Op. 9, Book III, Elementary Solfeggi for | or Baritone a - = se 6 (e) 
_ Medium Voi vice ae r ee - 1 6(c)| 10. a mieeeete of Vocalisation for Soprano ot 
Op. 1, Book I. Twenty-four Solfeggi for , Ge aspen eee 6 (e) 
Contralto or Bass ‘in : 56 1 6(4)| 20. CONCONE, G. Fifty Singing Lessons for Medium 
Op. 1, Book II. Twenty-four Solfeggi for | Voice ae r oe) 
Contralto or Bass - ‘ai - 1 (@) | 21. o Forty Lessons for Bass or Baritone 1 © (e) 
Op. 1, Complete. Twenty-four Solfeggi for | 22. Forty Lessons for Contralto ‘ I (e) 
Contralto or Bass ‘ re 6 (c)| 2 Twenty-five Lessons fi 1 Medium Voi e I (@) 
Op. 1 bis. Book I. T wenty- four Ss Ifeggi | 24. “a Twenty-five Lessons for two zadies : 
for Mezzo-Soprano or Barito 1 6 (4) | Ve — : oe : r o(d@) 
Bt Op. 1 bis. Book II. Twenty- -f ur Solfe ggzi | 25. BORDOGNI, \ Thirty-six « Vocalises for Soprano > OY) 
; for Mezzo-Soprano or Barito 1 6(d)| 26. BONA, P. Sixty Solfeggi for Mezzo-Soprano. Book I. > 6 (e) 
i 4h Complete. Twenty-four ‘Solfegsi | 27, - me - , ey Book ~ 6 (e) 
lezzo-Soprano or Baritone... on > 6 (c)} 28. NAVA, G. Practical Method o focalisation for 
ure, F, Daily Heed! ises .. a - eo 8 $3 Contralto , on : ee 2 6) 
Be I, First Lessons in Singing for 29. PANOFKA, F. Op. 81. Twenty-four Vocalizzi, for : 
S« meane, Mezzo-Soprano, or Tenor 1 6(4) Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, or Tenor > 6(¢) 
Sook II. First Lessons in Singing for 30. ™ Op. 81. Twenty-four Vocalizzi, forCon 
Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, or Tenor 1 6(¢) Baritone, or Bass - oe 6 (d) 
Complete. First Lessons in Sing ging for 13%, CONCONE, G. Op. 12. Fifteen  Vocalises for 
+ NAVA. C Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, or Ten . 6 (d) bas Soprano oe a ros : 1 o(¢) 
“AVA, G. Op. 38, Book I. Fifty-one Progressive 32, PANOFKA, E. Op. 85. Twenty-four Vocalises for : 
Mek rdies s for Soprano, or Tenor 1 6(d)} all voices : . +e -* > 6 (4) 
Jp. 38, Book II. Fifty -one Progressive | 33 - Op. 86. Twelve Vocalises for Artists for ; 
Melottieg for Soprano or Tenor .. oe 1 6(d)! Soprano or Mezzo-Soprano .. is = 2 6(d¢ 


PostaGeE—(a) 13d. ; (4) 2d. ; (c) 25d. 3 (@) 3d. 5 (e) 4d. 3 CY) 5d. 








G. RICORDI & CO., 265, Recent Street, Lonpon, W. 








THE MUSICAL 





~ NOVELLO’S 
NEW SONGS 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


BOLD GENDARME. 
By ERNEST 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


"THE 


NEWTON. 


(| ENTLEMAN JOHN 
By HERBERT W. WAREING. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 





WO LYRICS: A PRAYER AND A 
QUESTION. By EMMELINE BROOK. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


GONG OF THE FUGITIV —~ 
By HOWARD CARR. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


A ROUNDEL 
Suitable for All V 


"THE SMILE OF 


By NOEL JOHNSON. 
oices. 





SPRING. (Vocal Waltz.) 
By Percy E. FLETCHER. 
Suitable for Sopranos or Contraltos. 





ONGING. By HENRY COATES. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 





HE BIG REVIEW. By A. HERBERT BREWER. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 
(With Chorus ad /7.) 





GONG OF THE PILGRIMS. 
By EMMELINE BROOK. 
Suitable for All Voices. 
OVE IN THE MEADOWS 
By Percy E. FLETCHER 
Suitable for Sopranos or Contraltos. 





ALLOPING DICK. By Percy E. FLETCHER 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 





HE SONGSTERS’ 
Waltz). 


AWAKENING (Vocal 
By Percy E. FLETCHER. 
Suitable for Sopranos. 





SOME PERFECT ROSE. By PERcy E. FLETCHER 
Suitable for All Voices. 
O* 


A SUMMER’S DAY. 
HE CAMEL’S HUMP. By Epwarp GERMAN. 
Suitable for All Voices. 





By CECIL ENGELHARDT. 
Suitable for All Voices. 





Sons OF THE SEA. _ By COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


WITH ALL MY HEART. 
By WALTER EARNSHAWE, 
Suitable for All Voices. 


Lonpoxn: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 








TIMES 





—SEPTEMBER I, 


1913. 





Just PusvisHeb. 


SONGS 


HAMI 





LTON HARTY. 





Price 2s. each net. 
CRADLE SONG. 
The Words by PADRAIC COLUM, 









/ DROVER. 
A The Words by PADRAI 
A CROSS THE DOOR. 

The Words by PADRAIC 


Ts RACHRAY MAN. 
The Words by MOIRA O'NEILL. 
"THE 


COLUM. 


COLUM. 


STRANGER’S GRAVE. 
The Words by EMILY LAWLESS. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


1 New Editions. 


NATIONAL 
NURSERY RHYMES 


WITH SIXTY-FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Reduced Price anc 


ENGRAVED BY THE 
BROTHERS DALZIEL, 
THE MUSIC BY 
J. W. ELLIOTT. 


Book I. Book II. 
Six little Snails. 

The King of Fr rat 

My Lady Win 

The Feast ¢ f Ls anterns. 
Is John Smith within? 
When the Snow is or 
— Three little Mice. 
ee Little Tommy Tu 
The North Wind de 
The Man in the Moon. 
Taffy was a Welshman. 
Hey diddle diddle. 

I love little Pussy. 
The Old Man clothed in Le 
Curly Locks. 

The Lazy Cat. 

Three Children sliding. 
The Jolly Tester. 





Mistress Mary, Quite € 
Jack and Jill. 
Twinkle, twinkle, little Star. 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. 
Dickory, Dickory, Dock. 
Ding, Dong, Bell. 
Pussy-Cat, where have you 
Nineteen Birds. 

The Child and the Star. 

I had a little Doggy. 
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A VALUABLE BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


TECHNIQUE 


AND 


EXPRESSION 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

In the course of my experience as a teacher of the pianoforte, an 
experience extending over many years, certain ideas have from time to 
time suggested themselves to me which have proved useful—to myself, 
as enabling me to express more clearly that which I desired my pupils to 
understand, and to my pupils, as tending to facilitate their comprehension 
of the various difficulties they have had to encounter, at the same time 
eading them to perceive the most practical means of overcoming them, 
and thus accelerating their general rate of progress. 

These suggestions relate to both the mechanical and intellectual sides 
of the study of pianoforte-playing, or briefly, to Technique and 
Expression, the chief matters implied by the first of these terms being 
the production of various qualities of tone, the choice of suitable 
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fingering, and the best methods of attacking certain difficulties ; while 
the second, which may perhaps be more aptly designated the wreans of 
expression, includes rhythm, phrasing, variety, and gradation of tone, 
the use of the pedals, e¢ cetera. | 





WITH NUMEROUS MUSICAL EXAMPLES FROM THE 
WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 





Price, Corn, Gitt, Five SHILLINGS NET. 


London: Nove.io ann Comment, Limited 

The SOCIETY of BRITISH COMPOSERS. | 
Music Published in the Avison Edition. 

VOCAL. Net s. d. 

Batu, Husert—Love's Fulfilment. Song .. 
bax, ArnoLp — Fatherland. For Tenor 


Orchestra .. - - ne ae 
Celtic Song-Cycle (Separately, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 


ee ee ++ 2 0 
Solo, Chorus and 


° 


and 5, 1s. each ; 


No. 4, 1s. 6d.) ae a se a 2 @ 
Golden Gwendolen. The Fairies .. on oe each 2 0 
Magnificat. The Song in the Twilight. Song each 1 6 

Boor, Vicror—Serenade. Song, in F and D each 2 0 
Conver, Freperick—Invocation. Madrigal for female voices.. 0 3 
Springtime. Waltz-song for female voices = ~ tt 3 
Eccar, K. E.—Wolfram’s Dirge. Song 20 
tarjgon, Harry—Vagrant Songs - os os os @ 6 
FORRESTER, dj; Cuirrre—Three Songs: The Cowslip's golden 
bell; When sleeps the woodland rose; I'd sail away to 
e yonder skies .. - - os oe _ each 2 0 
vARDINER, H. BALFOouR—Winter - 20 
Garry, NicHoLas—Touch not the nettle. Song Io 
Duke or Devil. A Farcical Opera ‘ mu SS 
_ ALowland Song; Sae early. Songs each 1 oO 
Hawiey, Sranteyv—Two Songs 20 
Hun.stone, W. Y.—Four Songs ° on : oo & © 
The Blind Boy ; Forbear to braid that shining hair each 1 o 
Joxés, ARNOLD F—Six Short Songs .. an ‘on a - 26 
Louax, E. L.—Prince in disguise. Musical Recitation .. 3 6 
McEwex, J. B.—Three Songs .. o .: ~« 8S 
Ny bya! Love's but a dance. Two Songs each 1 0 
on . CurusertT—Four Songs es ee oe o £ @ 
» ‘Bit, NorMaN—Five Rondels, 2s. 6d.; Two French Songs.. 1 6 
- "sees, OssoRNE—The Rose ; Wind of the West. TwoSongs,ea. 2 0 
“corkam, Cyri B.—The Ballad of Kingslea Mere. Song 10 
SPEAIGHT, Josepx—Two Songs ‘ss i o § © 
‘ational Nursery Rhymes ; I love thee .. each 1 6 
Srp ubin isaway ; Sister, awake. Songs .. a each 1 6 
Sm HENSON, MorTon—Six Fairy Songs for Children 2 6 
NSTEAD, Fet1x—Sing-song Cycle .. 2 0 
weet Old English Songs . Ny ba a = oe o & 6 
nt A. N.—The Minstrel’s Curse. Ballad for Bass Solo, 
Way orus and Orchestra — wa ‘in é se ao & © 
ams, R. VauGHan—On Wenlock Edge. Cycle of Six 
gS. For Tenor and Pianoforte (and ad /76. String Quartet 

Conpeaniment), Score only, 5s. ; Strings separately, 6s. ; 

Wo ~pod i “a te a ee ° 
EXHOLME, W.—Six English Songs - 2 6 
our Little Songs .. ned aa 26 





London: Novetto anpD Company, Limited. 








| AGGHAZY, C.—Op. 4) Four Pianoforte Pieces. 1. Di 
2. Ritornello; 3. Badinage ; 4. Prelude and Fugue 
BRUNEAU, A.—Les Bacchantes. Ballet : 
La Torche Dance for Pianoforte 1 ¢ 
Ie Tambouri: : 
Les Cymbales - 2 6 
Les Prétresses : 
Le Thyrse 2 
Les Ménades , : 
La Coupé 1 € 
FAYVANS, S.—Ivresse. Valse tzigane. Pianoforte S 
HANDEL. Harmonious Blacksmith. Air and Variations, 
revised by Karg-Elert. Pianoforte Solo , 
HERMANN, W.—Op. 1 Five Pieces for String (Quartet. 
(2 Violins, Viola, and 'Cello) 
JUEL-FREDERIKSEN, E.—Op. 77. Scandinavian Suite. 
Pianoforte Solo ‘ 2< 
LARESSE, A.—Op. Rhapsodie romaine. Pianoforte Sok 
LINDSAY, J.—Suleika. Arabian Intermezzo. Pianoforte Sol 
MEDTNER, N.—Op. 26. Four Marches. Pianoforte So 
Each 1s. net. Complete 
Op. 27. Sonata-Dallade. Pianoforte Solo 
MEYER-HELMUND, E.—Berceuse in G. Pianoforte So 1 9 
Pour nous deux. Mazurka. Pianoforte Solo - i 
SCHYTTE, L.—Op. g8a. Studiesin Colour. Pianoforte Solo. 
1. Violet; 2. Yellow; 3. Green; 4 White; 5. Red each 1 
SMETANA, E.—Sixty Pieces for Pianoforte Solo. From his 
Works for Orchestra, Pianoforte Solo, Operas, and Chamber 
Music ba os ° ‘ . 69 
STHAMER, H.—Op. 9. Concerto in Romantic Style for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra. Pianoforte Part ee os 
STRAWINSKY, I.—Le Sacre du Printemps. Pianoforte Duet 1 
CHAMBER MUSIC. 
BRAHMS, J.—Hungarian Dances. Nos. 5 and 6. Trans 
for Two Violins 
DRDLA, F.—Op. 98. Dialogues. Two Violins and Pianoforte 
Three Book . eaca 6 
LEVY, H.—Op. 6. SonatainC minor. Pianoforte and Violin 12 
MIERSCH, P. T.—Op. 12. Two Pieces for ‘Cello and 
Pianoforte oe es each ( 
— Op. 26. Concerto in A minor. ‘Cello and Pianofort = ¢ 
MONIUSZKO, Sr.—Cavatina from Opera, *‘ Halka.” Arranged 
for Pianoforte, Violin, and ‘Cello 
REBIKOFF, W ‘ Insouciance, Souvenir douloureux. Journée 
d'Automne.” Three Pieces from Op. Violin and Pianoforte 1 
RIHOVSKY, V.—Op. 51. “‘ Ein Marchen.” Trio for Pianoforte, 
Violin, and ‘Cell . : - ¢ 
Op. 55. Serenade For Violin and Pianoforte 0 
SENFTER, J.—Op. 10. Sonatain A. ‘Cello and Pianoforte 6 ¢ 
STOJANOVITS, P.—Op. 15. Quartet for Pianoforte, Violin, 
Viola, and 'Cello . ae és a ° os 8 o 
—— Op. 16. Trio. Pianoforte, Violin, and Cello ~ .. 12 
WORMSER, E.—Op. 4. Scherzino and Minuet. Violin and 
Pianoforte each 
YVOUFEROFF, 5.—Op. Trio in C minor. Pianoforte, 
Violin, and ‘Cell 7 4 
ORGAN AND HARMONIUM. 
KARG-ELERT.—Op. 95. Gradus ad = Parnassum. For 
farmonium .. we . ee oe n« ae 
NEW FOREIGN CATALOGUE of ORGAN MUSIC.—This 
Catalogue contains a Choice Selection of Foreign Publications, 
imported and sold by Novello & Co., Ltd. Post-free on 
application. 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 
TSCHAIKOVSKY.—Op. 66a. Suite “Sleeping Be wuty.” 
Arranged for Small Orchestra ‘a - a“ 2 
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PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 


Tuis Collection of Studies is intended to illustrate the various elements of a complete course of pianoforte fechnigy 
and to provide students with the means of attacking and overcoming the different special difficulties which have to 
With this view, the Studies have been arranged in groups, those in each group being placed in progresir 
order, and having reference to some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the studies themselves have beg 
selected from the standard works of the most eminent Study-writers, and with these are included numerous others, whid, 
though of equally great practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible. 


present collection of Studies is designed to provide teachers with a short course of Pianoforte Technique adapted to the needs of 
average pupil, the intention being to spare the teacher the labour of choosing a sufficiently varied selection from the large mass of male® 
existing, and at the same time to ensure that the different departments of technique shall be undertaken in the order which expeneo®™ 
proved to be the most beneficial. 
The Studies are grouped in two Sets, and are so arranged that the different Books in which they are contained may be taken ¥ 1, wit 
but pupils who are already further advanced than the elementary stage represented by Set 1. may commence at once with Set IL, 
be found to be complete in itself, and to illustrate all the essential elements of technique. — 
Where additional studies are desired, or studies on certain subjects which are not touched upon in this series, the larger collection, 
under the title of ‘‘ Progressive Studies" (from which the present examples have been selected), is of course available. 


ARRANGED IN GROUPS, AND THE FINGERING REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTE) 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
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* These ‘Books ontain Studies composed by Mr. Franklin Taylor specially for this Series. 
FIFTY-SIX BOOKS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
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23- » 7 52.* - ane — oo — on ae 
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25.° ” ” “ ve ve ogy 2] By J. A. O'NEILL. 
26. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anpD 54. WRIST STUDIES (Handgelenksiibungen). § 
OCTAVES .... eee eee eee os Fata ARNOLD KruaG. 
27. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 55. EXERCISES FOR FACILITATING IND 
OCTAVES ... os ove ove oo «6p 8 PENDENCE OF THE FINGERS (Ubungea ® 
a die Selbstandigkeit der Finger). By ARNOLD Kars 
28. SHAKES Part 1/56. PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN PLAVYI 
29. a <a POLYPHONIC MUSIC (Voriibungen fir @ 
30. ” »» 3! polyphone Spiel). By ARNOLD Krus. 
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NTED 
. al x 
A COLLECTION OF 
ein Part-S G M 
= on ART-SONGS, LEES, AND ADRIGALS. 
ogressine 
ve been ‘ a 
5 which 
No. No, No, 

Part! 1 Our Native Land ... Reichardt ad. 87 A Finland love song . H. Hiles 14d. | 173 The Moon ove «+ H. Smart 3d. 
al 2 Cricketers’ Song (T.T.8.) Macfarren 2d. 88 Evening... ” 14d. | 174 A Spring Song... ...Ciro Pinsuti 3d. 
ni 3 Boating Song . Monk 2d. 89 To the Morning Wind * 3d. | 175 An Autumn Song __... * 3d. 
aan 4 Song of the Railroads Macfarren 3d. 90 To Daffodils ... ove pat gd. | 176 The Two Spirits ove oe 3d. 

5 Good morrow, fair ladies Morley 2d. gt Summer longings _... ae 3d. | 177 The Crusaders... on un 14d. 

e% 6 Home Fairy (T.T.8.B.) Winter 2d. 62 Night, lovely Night ... F. Berger _ 178 The Caravan ... ose me 14d. 
Par 7 The Wreath... -. Benedict 2d. 93 Essay, my Heart ” 3d. | 179 Stradella ” 3d. 

¥ $8 Countryman’s Song ... Rimbault 3d. 94 Childhood's seed coe mt - 180 When evening's twilight Hatton 14d. 

wn! 9 Student's Greeting (T.T.8.8.) Berner 2d. 95 Now eee ose 90 3d. | 181 Absence .. oe ose o 14d. 

; : Magdalen College Song Monk 2d. g6 Sunset ... - 14d. | 182 April showers ... exe “ 14d. 

Pq | {Integer Vite (T.T.8.8.) ie” Mactarren} 97 Arise, the sunbeams hail 183 The red, red rose ond * 14d. 

p 12 Orpheus with his lute Macfarren J 4 98 Night winds that . J.B. Calkin 4d 184 Beware, beware oni “a 149d 
13 Harvest Song .. . Macfarren 2d. 99 Breathe soft, ye Winds ~ 14d. | 185 The Sailor's Song _... ee 14d 
14 Come, heavy sleep oe Douland 2d. | 100 My lady is so wondrous fair _,, 19d. | 186 Good Night _.. eee a 14d. 
15 Fisherman's Song... Rimbault 2d. | ror Chivalry of Labour(s.s.a.T.B.),, 4d. | 187 Blytheis the bird... eo ad. 
Par 6 In all thy need . Douland 2d. | 102 Come, fill, my boys (a.T.T.B.) ,, 3d. | 188 Stars ofthe summer night __,, 14d. 
= 17 Allamong the barley... Stirling 2d. | 103 Echoes ... - - °° 14d. | 189 The hemlock-tree ove - 4d. 
»! 18 Whenicicles hang ... Macfarren 2d. | 104 Phoebus... ese «. J.Barnby 14d. | 190 Jack Frost eee eee ” _ 
“ 19 olly Cricket ll .Monk 2d. | 105 Luna _es.. one ~ 19d. | 191 I loved her ose ” 3d. 
migrant's Song .. Macfarren 2d. | 106 A Wife's Song.. = ee 14d. | 192 The Village Blacksmith ss 14d. 

Part 21 —— s ye - Brewer 3d. | 107 Home they brought ove am 14d. | 193 Bait (Come, live with me) oe 14d 

' 22 Pedlar's Song .. one Douland 2d. | 108 Annie Lee oe 14d. | 194 Softly fall the shades of * 3d. 
as 23 Fairies’ Song (S.s.5.5.) Bishop 6d. | 109 Starry Crowns ‘of Heaven = 19d. | 195 Auburn (Sweet village) pe 3d. 
24 June (s. O45 cs F.Dun 2d. | 110 The Wind on a 3d. | 196 Bird of the wilderness an 3d. 

Part 25 Awake! the starry “Mendelssohn 2d. | 111 The Skylark... 14d. | 197 The Summer gale... oe 2d. 

ay 26 Fair Flower... -» Rimbault 2d. | 112 The Sands of — G.A.Macfarren 14d. 198 I met herin the quiet lane __,, 2d. 
27 O happy he who oe Gastoldi 2d. | 113 Alton Locke's Song ... m 19d. | 199 Ifthou art sleeping ... es 3d. 

Part 28 Green Leaves ... oo Taylor 2d. | 114 The Starlings ... ove ” 14d. | 200 Spring Song ... ooo a 3d. 
- 29 Dirge... . S. Wesley 2d. | 115 The Three Fishers ... * 14d. | 201 Good wishes... a 3d. 

» 30 Angler's Trysting Tree Corfe 3d. | 116 The World’s Age _... a 149d. | 202 Parting and Meeting... a ad, 
jt The Dream... Stewart ad. | 117 Sing, heigh ho! exe . 14d. | 203 Whether kissed by sunbeams on 3d. 

Part 32 { God speed the Plough Richter), | 118 Fairy Song .. A. Zimmermann 14d. | 204 The roses are waning e 14d. 

? 33 | There is a ladie sweete Ford) ~~" | 119 Good Night... ose e 14d. | 205 The Rivals... om 3d. 
34 Football Song ... ane ... Monk 3d. | 120 Gone for ever ... cee am 3d. | 206 The village dance... - 3d 
Par 33 Haymakers’ Song. Stewart 3d. | 121 Flowers... eve ewe e 3d. | 207 Song of the Gipsy maidens _,, 14d 
‘ 36 Come away, Death ... Macfarren 3d. | 122 To Daffodils ... eco a 14d. | 208 The Waterfall .. ” 3d. 
»? 17 Old May-day,in A... Benedict 14d. | 123 Good Morrow... - ns 3d. | 209 Over hill, over dale ” 3d. 
; 38 Invocation to Sleep . e 3d. | 124 Sigh no more, ladies - .. Macfarren 14d. | 210 Love me little, lovemelong ,, 3d. 
NGER 39 A Night Song . 3d. | 175 You spotted snakes (S-S.A.A.) 4 3d. | 211 Going a-maying pe 3d. 
40 Dirge for the faithful lover am ~ 120 Take,oh takethose lipsaway , - 212 See, the rooks are homeward - 3d. 
4 A Drinking Song (T.T.8.8.) —,, 3d. | 1:27 It was a lover and his lass ae 4d. | 213 Sweet Lady moon .. 3d. 
: 42 Sylvan pleasures one 4d. | 128 O mistress mine eve e 14d. | 214 Hark, the Convent bells are eo 3d. 
ven). B 43Consolation ... . H. Smart 14d. | 129 Under the ee, tree - fs 215 When evening’ 8 (male voices) ,, 14d. 
> 44 Good night, thou glorious Sun ,, 14d. | 130 Hark, the lark . os 3d. | 216 Warrior's ae - - 3d. 
- 45 Hunting Song ... a 14d. | 131 Tell me where is fancy bred _,, 14d. | 217 Absence. ” ” ad. 
INDE #6 Lady, rise, sweet Morn’s e 14d. | 132 The Violet , H. Leslie 3d. | 218 April showers . Pe is 14d. 
+; 47 Summer Morning mi 19d. | 133 One yy sweet in. May i 3d. | 219 The red,red rose ” ” 3d. 
p Kats 48 The Sea King oa 14d. | 134 Daylight isfading ... ~ 14d. | 220 Beware, beware om * 14d. 
sages 49 Orpheus witht hislute  Macfarren 14d. 135 Down in a pretty — pat 14d.|221 Thehappiestland ,, om 14d. 
LAYIN 0 When Icicleshang ... 14d. | 136 The Primrose . pa 14d. | 222 The Sailor's Song _,, me 3d. 
fir ds st Come away, Death (s.a.T.7.B.).. 3d. | 137 Arise, sweet love ou - 14d. | 223 Busy, curious, fly e es ad. 
s2 When Daisies pied e 3d. | 138 "Tis break of day +. H. Smart 2 224 Good night, beloved ,, ” ad. 
$3 Who is Sylvia ... . v 14d. | 139 My true love hath my heart _,, 2d. | 225 Bacchanalian Song ,, oe 3d. 
$4 Fear no more the heat os 3d. | 140 Doth not my lady come on 14d. | 220 Stars of the summer ,, oe - 
$5 Blow, blow,thou winter wind ,, 14d. | 141 Spring Song ... mm 14d. | 227 King Witlaf's Song _,, “ 3d. 
$6 The Belfry Tower ...J.L.Hatton 14d.| 142 The Curfew... oxo © 19d. | 228 Tars'’ Song __ ... ” ” 3d. 
$7 England 19d. | 143 Hear, sweet spirit « 14d. | 229 The hemlock-tree ” “ 4d. 
$8 Come, celebrate the May 2 14d. | 144 Spring Voices . S. Reay 3d. | 230 = Frost ass ” ” 3d. 
3@SongtoPan . - ts 14d. | 145 Waken, lords and ladies gay io 3d. | 231 TheLye ... ” aa 3d. 
‘ a Indian Maid io 14d. | 146 As it fell upon a day .. . gd. | 232 I loved her * m 3d. 
ra ¢Pearl Divers... 4d. | 147 Huntsman, rest em ua 3d. | 233 Village Blacksmith e - 3d. 
obin Goodfellow G. A. Macfarren 3d. | 148 "Tis May uponthe mountain ” 3d. | 234 The Letter ees ” ” 3d 
63 Break, break on thy coldgrey ,, 14d t49 Take, oh take those lips away ,, tad. | 235 Shall I wasting in ” ” 3d 
ts Echoes (The Splendour falls) ,, 19d. | 150 The Rainy Day A. Sullivan BF 230 Way to build a boat ” 4d. 
§ Song of the Railroads... ma 14d. | 151 Oh, hush thee, my babie - 3d. | 237 1 loved a lass ” ” 4d. 
OK bristmas . “ tad. } 152 Evening... . - 238 The Lifeboat eo ve 3d 
30 a wz Love, Adieu - a 3d. 1153 {oy tothe Victors.... eat 2d. | 239 Shepherd's farewell ... H. Smart _ 
P + Knight, Sir Knight Macirone 14d./ 154 Parting gleams on ~* 14d. | 240 The waves’ reproof .., - 3d. 
eeds of © he rend Cagis. es 14d. |} 155 Echoes ... ove on pm 14d. | 251 Ave Maria on ane oo rAd. 
of mate® 70 Woman's smile 3d. | 156 Spring ... ove W.Macfarren 14d. | 242 Spring ... one eee os 2d. 
yerience n Aap Song a 14d. | 157 Summer w ove - 14d. | 243 Morning.. oe ” 3d 
2 Sotsteps of Angels ... 3d. | 158 Autumn.. sae , os 3d. | 244 Hymn to Cy nthia we = 14d = 
consect! + Sun shines fair ... . d.|159 Winter ... os 3d 245 Cradle Song... “ = “1 
t IL, 4 _ Pilgrims ... «» H., Leslie ihe 160 You stole my love... a 14d. | 246 The joys of Spring .. in 3 
. Led Soul to God, ... vi 3 161 Daintylove .. . - 14d. | 247 Dream, baby, dream ... ee i4d 
n, publ > ap the flow'rs unfold = 14d. | 162 Drops of Rain ... .. J. Lemmens 14d. | 248 A song for the Seasons % 3 
ow sweet the aan pa i 163 The Fairy Ring ose a 3d. | 249 O say not that my heart ” 2d. 
9 U Ho . a 14d. | 164 The Light of Life a e 3d. | 250 Love and mirth eos 2 3d. 
9 Bep.ye Dames a 14d. | 165 Oh, welcome him a 3d. | 251 Sweet vesper hymn... " 3d. 
—— u tllisnet gold... 4d. | 166 Sunshine through the en 3d. | 252 Crocuses and Snowdrops = tad, 
~ Ww. gold > Westbrook 3d. | 167 The Corn Field - 3d. | 253 Stars of the summer night % 14d. 
0, & all k how the birds H.Lahee 3d. | 168 Wake! to the hunting H.Smart 14d. | 254 Wind thy horn ° - 3d. 
% ™ ye woods(S.S.4.T.15.) 14d. | 169 Dost thouidly ask... ” 3d. | 255 The land of wonders ... : oo 3d. 
ce, Ove is fair(s.a.t.e.n.) H. Leslie 14d. | 170 A Psaim of Life “- eo 14d. | 256 Yelittle birds that sit andsing ,, ad. 
7 imme asleep ( S-8.A.T.B.B.) 5, 34. | 171 Only Thou ‘ - 14d. | 257 How soft the shades of ” I 
H. Hiles tha 172 I prithee send me back om tad. 238 How sweet is summer 2 
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